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" The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — ^her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. . 

** Tliese ^ven, what more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life's daily prospect find, 
May find or there create ?" 

Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A SCENE. 

Mb. Vernon's resolution of giving Lord Delverly a 
fair cbance of winning Fanny's affections was still in 
full force next morning. For some time past he had 
been the first person who had entered the breakfast- 
room; and when Fanny, who, from her country habits, 
was always up an hour or two before any of the family, 
and generally employed that time in writing to Belton, 
bad at last made her appearance there, he had several 
times playfully chidden her for being late, and de- 
priving him of the little tete-a-tete before the seniors 
came down-stairs, " which," he said, " was the legiti* 
mate privilege of the unmarried portion of every well- 
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regulated family." To-day, however, she was the first 
to enter the room ; and though he appeared a minute 
afterwards, it was only to bid her good-morning, and to 
say " that as his mother had not come down yet, he saw 
he should have time to execute a little business he had 
to do a few streets off." 

As he shut the door, poor Fanny could not repress a 
little feeling of disappointment and mortification, the 
exact nature of which it would have been difficult for her 
to explain. ** What is the matter with him this morn- 
ing?" said she to herself. Without thinking of what she 
was doing, she stepped to the window and looked into 
the street — just in time to catch a backward glance from 
him, hastily withdrawn on her appearance. She im- 
mediately drew back, colouring violently, and then 
did not know whether to be more angry with herself 
for the one movement or for the other. Before he 
returned, Mrs. Vernon came into the room with the 
cheerful, affectionate look which so well became her, 
and which always went straight to Fanny's grateful 
heart ; and the Colonel also entered from his writing- 
room— a note he had just been sealing in his hand; and 
after making his morning salutations, rung the bell and 
gave it to the servant, asking whether some one was 
not waiting for an answer to the note he had received. 

*'It is from Greneral Maxwell," said he to Mrs. 
Vernon ; " he wants me to meet my old friend Sir 
Robert at dinner, who comes to town, as usual, for a 
single day: he hates town, you know, and never would 
enter it if it were not to see his brother and one or 
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two very old friends, who are obliged to be pretty 
stationary here." 

" Oh !" said she, " and when does he propose to 
come ?' 

*' He has come — ^he came last night." 

"And have you promised to meet him at dinner 
to-day ?" 

" Yes ; I was glad the invitation was for to-day, as 
on Monday we go to Twickenham — do we not ?" 

*' I suppose so— I believe so," said she, in a cold, 
constrained voice; her countenance changing in a mo- 
ment its light, cheerful expression, for one of dis- 
pleasure and mortification. 

The Colonel did not ask what was the matter, but 
he looked at her with a disturbed air, and said, after a 
moment's thought — 

" We had no engagement for to-day, had we ? We 
did not talk of any plan, I think, for to-day, or for 
this evening?" 

** Oh no," answered she, in the same constrained, 
oflfended tone, " you talked of nothing — ^you certainly 
made no engagement.'* 

He had evidently done something very much amiss, 
however. What it was, his own conscience must tell 
him. It was not Idng in doing so. After a short 
pause — " What day of the month is this ?" asked he 
of Fanny — "not the 19th, I hope?' — while a deep 
flush over all his face showed that he greatly feared it 
was. 

"It is certainly the 19th of August," said Fanny, 
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who had just written it at the comer of a letter to 
Marian. 

" How very unfortunate !" said he, biting his lips, 
which were now parched with vexation; **and how 
stupid I am to have forgotten that this is the anniver- 
sary of our wedding-day !" 

" It is not of the slightest consequence," said Mrs. 
Vernon, repressing the nervous thickness she felt at her 
throat. " Let it be forgotten. I am only sorry I said 
anything to recall it to your memory, since it had so 
entirely escaped it. But it was not always of so Httle — " 
She did not finish the sentence. 

** I hope that note has not gone," said he, rising 
quickly, and ringing the bell. '* I shall not go out to- 
day, certainly. I wish, Lucy, you had reminded me a 
moment sooner." 

"Oil, why did not you ?" thought Fanny. 

Forrester came; the note had been gone some time^ 
the man who waited for it was on horseback. 

The Colonel rose, as if to write another. 

" I beg as a favour you will not," said Mrs. 
Vernon; *' it would serve no purpose on earth, except 
to disappoint your other friends in addition. Pray let 
the matter rest as it is." 

At this moment Mr. Vernon entered. He had a 
large bouquet of myrtle-flowers and carnations in his 
hand, which he carried round to where his mother sat, 
and presenting them to her, said, with an aflectionate 
smile, ** You see I have not forgotten the old favourite 
flowers of this day. Bless you, my dearest mother — 
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bless you both ! and may we all see many happy returns 
of it." 

" Thank you, my love," said his mother, in a low 
voice. ** You, then, have not quite forgotten — '* Here 
she was obliged to stop, her tears were flowing so fast. 

Mr. Vernon was shocked at her agitation, but sup- 
posing it to proceed from some afiecting recollections 
connected with his sister, he only patted her soothingly 
on the shoulder, and took her hand and kissed it. 

At this moment Forrester came to say that Mr. 
Vernon's groom wished to see him for a single word, 
and he immediately left the room to speak to him. 
The Colonel was standing at one of the windows, look- 
ing miserably annoyed and irresolute. 

" Oh, if he would only go to her !" thought Fanny; 
"if he would only speak heartily to her — be angry 
with her even — anything, I am sure, would be better 
for both than this shrinking back and silence. But per- 
haps he cannot do so in my presence." And in an in- 
stant she had glided from the room, and up-stairs to- 
wards her own. 

Before she had quite reached it, however, she heard 
the breakfast-room door again open, and, looking down, 
gaw the Colonel come out, with his old hurried, timid 
look. He reached down his hat and gloves, and seemed 
to be preparing to set off to his usual refuge, the club- 
xoom. 

Fanny could not allow him to go, without making 
one little effort to have things on a better footing than 
they could possibly be if he went now. She had great 
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fiwtli in Mr. Vernon's Interposition, if time were gained 
for it; and running down again, she said gently to the 
Colonel, as she met him, " Do we ride to-day ? Is it 
quite settled that you come for us to-day at the usual 
hour ?' 

"No: nothing has been rightly settled to-day," said 
he, confusedly. 

" But we must talk of it before you go. Do return 
for a moment, and let us talk of it. 

He looked irresolute, but Mr. Vernon coming up- 
stairs seemed to determine him ; he ventured once 
more to return to the room, and Fanny, feeling that 
her presence was not now needed, and might only add 
to the awkwardness, again retired to her room. " He 
will set things right," thought she, " if anybody in the 
world can do it. Oh, why has not the Colonel his son's 
sweet, irresistible ways ?" 

When they entered, Mrs. Vernon was still weeping, 
and now more agitated than before. 

** What is the Aiatter, my dearest mother ?" cried her 
son, approaching her, and aware for the first time that 
something new had affected her. 

** I am quite ashamed — " began she, trying to com- 
mand herself 

" I am most unfortunate, Charles," interrupted the 
Colonel; " it is altogether my fault — or rather, the fault 
of my wretched memory. I cannot think how I could 
have forgotten for a moment that this was the 19th, 
which we always spend together. I have promised to 
dine with Maxwell — to meet his brother, who comes to 
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town only for to-day — ^but I can quite easily send an 
apology. Wliy should a mere &ult of memory annoy 
you so much, my dear Lucy?" 

'* Why indeed I" said her son. " Do, sir, send an 
apology; let us spend this day happily together stilL 
Sir Robert was too good a husband — so is the General 
— ^not to make allowance very readily for such an 
excuse." 

" I beg it may not be thought of/* said Mrs. Vernon, 
drying her eyes. *' It will not in any way alter my 
feehngs how the rest of this day may now be spent. It 
is a foolish fancy in me to have dwelt so much on cer- 
tain recollections, forgotten, as it seems, by every one 
else. But, unhappily for me, my heart keeps tenaciously 
its old impressions: twenty-eight years have in nowise 
effaced them. I feel," continued she, again relapsing 
into tears, " that /could not have so forgotten !" 

** My dear, dear mother, why will you torture your- 
self so ingeniously ! Merely forgetting the day of the 
month ! what is that ? What ought such a trifle as that 
to signify between two people who have loved one 
another for twenty-eight years?" 

" I am not unreasonable enough to resent a mere 
feilure of memory, Charles," said she, coldly; ** but 
there are cases in which it is the heart that forgets." 

" There are, my dear mother," said he. " If a lover 
separated from his mistress were to forget the day of 
meeting, it might indeed be said that his heart had for- 
gotten; but, living together every hour and minute, 
what wonder that full contentment should prevent one 
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from marking the passing of time? If you are con- 
vinced, as I am sure you must be, tliat my father loves 
you, what need of such observances between you? 
Remember,'* continued he, trying to treat the matter 
more lightly, " that the poet has said — it is only in the 
sickness or decay of love that ceremony is apt to be 
used.'' 

'* I call the clinging recollection of a day once felt 
to be the most interesting of one's life, a proof that the 
feeling which rendered it such is still undiminished in 
the heart. It is a sentiment with which ceremony has 
notliing to do, Charles. It would only be the mockery 
you talk of, were we to attempt to celebrate the return 
of the day when the interest it once possessed has de- 
cayed so entirely that it has no longer any place in the 
memory." 

" Lucy," ^aid the Colonel, who sometimes, when 
much ** enforced," gave out a sudden spark, ** bear with 
me, my love. I know — I have long known — ^that there 
is some unhappy difference of temperament between us; 
that I am gready your inferior in refinement of feeling, 
as well as in the power of expressing what I do feel. 
The conviction of this is so utterly discouraging to me, 
that it often deprives me of such powers as I have. If 
you were less sensitive to my defects — ^if you would 
allow the love which I feel convinced you bear me, to 
serve rather to veil them than to point them more 
clearly out to you — ^believe me, it would be better for 
us both. The consciousness of how apt I am to fail you, 
to disappoint you, prevents me often from saying and 
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doing, what I feel and see afterwards would have been 
right." 

** My dear Vernon," said she, more gently, " was it 
always so? You know it was not. The day has cer- 
tainly been when I saw no defect in you — ^nothing to 
veil from myself. Is there no change in you since then ? 
I do not, thank God, need to go back twenty-eight 
years for the date of my happiness; for many, many 
years you made me happy. I had your warm affections, 
and that was enough for me. But perhaps I am wrong 
in blaming you for a coldness — ^a want of interest; — 
the feelings of the heart are not to be controlled !" 

" May it not be you who are changed?" answered he, 
with increased emotion, as painful to him as it was rare. 
*'Is it not possible that, with your lively imagination, 
you may have lent me some of the qualities you then 
saw in me?" 

She shook her head. 

" I do not say," continued he, hastily, ** that my 
feelings of any kind are as ardent as they once may 
have been — that my blood flows with the same rapidity 
as when I was a yoimger man. The advance of years on 
us will tell, strive against it how we may. But this I 
will say, that as far as I know myself, I am unchanged 
towards you in all essential respects. My heart has 
never swerved from you one hour; my affections are as 
deeply, wholly yours, as they were on this day twenty- 
eight years, when, with a soul as devoted as that of 
any man who ever approached God's altar, I swore to 
love and cherish you until death should part us !" 
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He paced up and down the room as He spoke, his 
face pale, except a bright red spot on each cheek, and 
his whole appearance changed and painfully agitated. 
He went to the sideboard, and pouring out water, 
drank some, while his hands shook so that he could 
scarcely carry the glass to his lips. 

Mrs. Vernon was now greatly moved* *^ I know," 
said she, in a broken voice, ^' I am not myself what I 
once was — ^my spirits are weak^ and I am more exact- 
ing, more jealous and distrustful; perhaps because I 
am conscious of being less worthy, less likely to be be- 
loved, while yet I love as truly as — " 

'* Lucy," interrupted her husband, " let us, I entreat 
of you, put an end to this discussion. It is more painful 
to me than I can express. Oh, let us bear with one 
another, my love ! and, if possible, trust one another. 
I have been in hopes for some time past that your poor 
grieved heart was recovering from the heavy blow, 
which, after all, has been much more the cause, than 
anything that ever happened between us, of your changed 
feelings, of your distressing depression. If I can- 
not love you, or show my love to you as I ought, as 
you deserve, still let me love you, Lucy; and only tell 
me how I can serve you, and you will find me ever 
ready, ever happy to do so." 

Mr. Vernon covered his face with his hands, and 
leant on the chimney-piece to support himself. 

Mrs. Vernon sobbed aloud. As soon as she was 
composed enough to speak, she said, in a broken, gentle 
tone, — "Forgive me, Vernon; I now feel at my very 
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heart how wrong I have been in urging you as I did. 
Oh, set down my unreasonableness to its true cause — 
the mJungement of my mind from what I have suffered. 
I know I am often most unreasonable — oh, forget it» 
my husband, my son I Trust me, this shall not happen 
any more. It is quite true as you say it. I have been 
better lately — much, much better. You have both been 
as kind as possible. The society of my gentle, a£^ 
tionate Fanny, too, has been all, and more than I had 
even ventured to hope it might be. I feel that she loves 
me like a daughter." 

" She is indeed a good girl," said the Colonel, " and 
I love her too as if she were a daughter." 

Mr. Vernon felt that his mother's eyes were nowturned 
to him — and oh, how earnestly did he wish that he 
could have availed himself of such an opening to utter 
a tithe of what he felt ! how welcome would it evi- 
dently have been ! He remained quite silent, however, 
his emotion only shown by his face being much paler 
than usual. 

" You will try then, I am sure, my dear Lucy," said 
the Colonel, taking his wife's hand, " not again to give 
way to suppositions so unworthy of the feelings that 
must ever be between us — the effects of your own weak- 
ened spirits, and not dictated by your usually clear 
judgment and kind heart. And now, may I not write to 
tell the General I shall not be with him to-day ?" 

" No, Vernon," said she, pressing his hand, " I will 
not have you do so; not for the reason that I gave a 
minute ago, but rather that I may show you I now look 
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on your forgetfulness without being hurt by it. You 
shall go, and yet you shall see me happy. You will 
come to us somewhere in the evening, and I shall have 
the satisfaction of thinking that we have both made a 
little sacrifice. But where is dear Fanny all this time? 
The poor child ! No wonder that she has taken fright. 
Do, my dear Charles, call her. None of us have ac- 
tually breakfasted yet, I believe, I am quite ashamed !" 

Fanny opened the door directly, to Mr. Vernon's 
slight tap on it. She recognised his footstep coming 
up-stairs, though it was much less light and springy than 
usual. She fancied he might not have now been so suc- 
cessful as she had sometimes seen him in warding off, 
by a well-timed word, a coming misunderstanding. 
Things had abeady gone too far, she feared, to be now 
so easily dealt with. She looked eagerly in his face, 
with an anxiety he could not mistake. 

'* Yes," said he, answering her speaking look with a 
grave smile, ** you may now venture down; the cloud 
has passed over for the present. My poor, poor mother, 
what a sufferer she is ! Oh, Fanny, the misery of a 
distrustful temper ! To think of how sweet and good 
she is — so beloved by us all — so capable of making the 
happiness of everybody round her — and yet such scenes 
to occur again and again ! You were right to retire ; 
it would only have pained you more to have re- 
mained." 

*' Oh, it was not that," cried she, with great feeling. 
" How gladly should I have remained if I could have 
ventured to say one word ! but I felt as if I were yet 
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too great a stranger — that they might understand one 
another better if I were gone — ^it was so evidently a 
misunderstanding !" 

"lam sure you would," returned he, gently; "I 
am sure you must always do what is kindest and most 
delicate ; but it was better you were spared the whole 
scene. One part of it, however," continued he, "I 
wish you had witnessed. I wish you had heard my 
mother speak of her feelings towards yourself — of the 
consolation she has derived from your society. Mis- 
taken as she often is in the feelings of others towards 
her, her eyes are never so jaundiced as to give her a 
distrust of you. She is deeply penetrated by your 
affection for her. She does full justice to your good- 
ness, your tenderness of heart, to your unequalled 
sweetness — " He stopped suddenly, as if recollecting 
himself. " But, now, come," said he, offering her his 
arm, ** I am forgetting; there has just been a call of the 
house. You are particularly inquired for. My mother 
and father will not go to breakfast without you — with- 
out their daughter." Again he stopped, then added, 
with a feint smile, " Nor I without my sister." 

Nothing could be more kind than his words, more 
gentle than the manner of them. His look was grave, 
as became the occasion and the subject — a misunder- 
standing between his parents, his mother's suffering 
from an unhappy temper. Fanny's eyes looked the 
sympathy she felt; and when he spoke of his mother's 
kind feelings for herself, her cheeks crimsoned, and her 
eyes filled with tears of gratitude and love. When he 
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stopped, however, there was something so changed in 
his expression of countenance as he glanced at her, 
which, coupled with his last words — speaking of her as 
a sister — seemed to open a new page to poor Fanny's 
apprehensiye mind. 

Something, she felt assured, must have occurred 
since last night to change his manner thus towards her; 
and, whatever might be its cause, she felt at once that 
the change did not add to her happiness. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ATTEMPTS TO. PLEASE, AND MORE SUCCESSFUL 

ONES TO TORMENT. 

Fanny was received by Mrs. Vernon with a tender 
embrace, and by the Colonel, who had not been un- 
aware of her innocent and 'earnest efforts to restore the 
banished peace of the family, with a more than usually 
affectionate greeting; and break&st proceeded without 
further allusion to what had passed. Fanny collected 
from the conversation, that the Colonel was to keep his 
engagement with the General. Something was said as 
to where the rest of the party should spend the even- 
ing. Several times of late, when the same question 
had been started, Mr. Vernon had invariably given his 
vote in favour of home, generally adding a compliment 
to his cousin's music. Now, however, he declared him- 
self clearly in favour of the opera; the attractions of 
which, he said, seemed to increase the nearer the season 
drew to a close. Afber this evening there was only to 
be one more opera. He had looked at this morning's 
paper, and seen a charming promise for to-night. Grisi 
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would play Desdemonoy which she did exquisitely. 
Fanny must not miss this — she had not seen Grisi at 
all — nor must she on any account miss Cerito's Pas 
de r Ombre in " Ondine." To the opera they were 
therefore to go; and the Colonel was to join them there 
in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Vernon, who felt as if there would be greater 
safety for him in numbers, also proposed to call on 
Henry Rushbrook, whom they had not seen for some 
time, and invite him to dine with them and be of the 
party. Mr. Rushbrook, he was sure, must be longing to 
see Fanny again; he was a hard student, and did not 
allow himself many indulgences; and this was Saturday, 
which he had said was his only privileged day. In 
everything he proposed, there was evidently a consi- 
deration of Fanny's amusement and pleasure; yet she 
could not but feel that the attentions this morning 
were paid *' with a difference," as they say in heraldry. 
It was her gratification, rather than his own, which he 
seemed to be studying, in all the intercourse passing 
between them. There was no seeking of her eye; no 
courting of her smile; no pleasant raillery; none of the 
usual attempts to draw her into a little playful badinage 
with himself. And, again, he left the room; when by 
remaining he might have enjoyed the little tete-a-tete 
with her, which for several weeks past had usually been 
so eagerly sought. When they rode out in the after- 
noon, the change was equally apparent. He allowed 
the Colonel to help her to mount her horse; busying 
himself at the same moment in assisting his mother, by 
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whose side he kept most of the time they were out. 
Yet Fanny felt that she had still his attention; he 
noticed some wrong twist in one of Zuleika's reins; 
lode back several times to warn her, as she was still 
easily confused on horseback, of the approach of some 
object or another which he thought might frighten her; 
and, even while avoiding her, showed himself watchful 
as ever of her safety and comfort. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly to all appearance. 
Henry Rushbrook was gay and animated. His natu- 
rally high spirits, though reined in and controlled by 
the necessity he felt of concentrating the whole vigour 
of his mind and attention on his studies, rose with the 
buoyancy of an emancipated school-boy to the pitch of 
rapture, in such hours as the present, of permitted and 
congenial relaxation. He loved Fanny dearly. He 
admired the Vernon family, who had all treated him 
with invariable kindness ; and whose gentle and refined 
manners his good taste fully appreciated. Every sub- 
ject of discourse was interesting to him, and was entered 
into and discussed with the lively eagerness of an un- 
tired, intelligent mind. Mrs. Vernon, who was always 
touched with his fresh, genuine feelings, and flattered by 
the evident delight he took in their society, encouraged 
him to talk; to give his simple, frank opinions on the 
interesting topics of the day — politics and public men, 
and new modes and practices. 

Mr. Vernon, in spite of some very depressing feelings, 
had self-command enough to join in the conversation, 
without showing either the abstraction or pre-occu- 
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pation, which would have been apparent in one less 

accustomed " to beguile the thing he was, by seeming 

otherwise." But sometimes, as he looked at Henry 

Rushbrook's joyous, natural countenance, he could not 

help envying him the innocent, disengaged state o£ 

mind, needing no disguise, of which it was the in- 

dex — 60 difierent from his own guilty and embarrassed 

one, which even his well-practised eflbrts could only 

screen from the observation of others; leaving himself 

now in full consciousness of his fatal errors and their 

probable consequences. The new feeling of anxiety there 

was at poor Fanny's heart — the first little rankling, 

from the pain of which she was only now beginning to 

be aware that the arrow had touched her — had as yet 

shaded her sweet brow too slightly to be perceptible, 

even to those the most deeply interested in her looks 

and feelings. She exerted herself, too, more than 

usually, to prevent the possibility of such observation ; 

and no one who had seen the animation and gaiety of 

the little party, could have dreamed how very far two, 

at least, out of the four of which it consisted, were 

from being as easy and gay as they seemed. 

** No eyes the rocks discorer 
Which lurk beneath the deep." 

'* What a strange scene,** says Sir Walter Scott, 
" if the surge of conversation could suddenly ebb, like 
the tide, and shew us the real state of people's mindsl 
Life could not be endured were it seen in reality." 

When our party reached the Opera House, which 
was very much crowded, amon^ the first persons they 
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xeeognised were the Ladies Escott, in a box close by, 
attended by Lord Delverlj and Sir James Percy. 
Lord Delverly bowed eagerly and smilingly to them, 
but could not leave his sisters to pay his respects nearer, 
as their chaperone had not yet arrived. 

When the curtain drew up, Fanny was not, as usual, 
drawn immediately from herself, as from everything 
else, by the attractions of the stage. Her own affairs 
w^re too interesting to leave her at liberty to enter 
readily at once into the scene before her eyes. But the 
touching beauty of the music had soon some effect in 
awakening a new train of feeling. The extraordinary 
interest of the piece, after a while, took possession of 
her whole mind. It was, upon the whole, admirably 
performed. Lablache gave terrible effect to the grief 
and denunciations of the deceived Either, and Mario 
played logo with consummate talent. The mixture of 
coarseness and subtlety in this character was never 
given with greater fidelity — with less of the grotesque 
esaggeration which sometimes makes its representation 
altogether revolting. Fanny thought the part of OteUo 
himself either less ably performed, or that the ItaUan ver- 
sion veiled many of the simple, heart- touching traits of 
the noble Moor of Shakspeare. But Grisi's Desdemona 
was perfect; it was the very personification of confiding 
lovehness and exquisite gentleness. Even in the first 
scenes, in the middle of Desdemona's innocent gaiety 
and playful generosity for others, Fanny could not 
help weeping, in anticipation of what was to come — of 
the tendble catastrophe at hand. 

c2 
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Lord Delverly, who scarcely turned his eyes from 
where she sat, saw how affected and absorbed she was, 
and did not venture to approach until the piece was 
quite over. Fanny's heart was nowise lightened at 
seeing how readily Mr. Vernon left his seat behind her 
to make room for his Lordship. Once or twice during 
the most tragic scenes, when Fanny had been most 
overcome, he had uttered a soothing word, which, 
though almost inarticulate, had been intelligible to her 
quick apprehension of sympathy, and very grateful to 
her. He soon, however, again resumed his new and 
more distant manner, and had now even left the box 
and joined the Ladies Escott, with scarcely a word to 
her of encouragement or sympathy. Lord Delverly's 
manners showed all the interest and warmth which her 
cousin's had never before to-day been wanting in. He 
immediately set himself with all his powers to the task 
of raising her spirits. He tried gentle, soothing words; 
he tried lively sallies, good-humoured raillery, and 
humorous turns of speech. Mrs. Vernon smiled, Mr. 
Rushbrook laughed outright, but Fanny could not be 
won to listen to him with any shadow of the interest 
and approbation which had gone so straight to his 
heart on the last evening they had spent together. If 
he had not supposed the depression still visible in her 
rSpirits to be the effect of her recent deep emotion, his 
natural impatience would scarcely have stood out against 
the discoiu»gements his exertions to please her were 
(meeting with. 

" I wish with all my heart," cried he, with some re- 
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turn of his old petulance, after having made many vain 
attempts to gain a smile or a kind look, ** that all the 
tragic operas in the world were at the bottom of the 
deep sea! They are of no use, that I can think of, ex- 
cept to make charming people gloomy and imhappy." 

" Do you make no account," said Mrs. Vernon, " of 
the luxury that is said to be in such woes?" 

" I have no objection to a slight degree of it," re^ 
turned he; ** the utterance of a sigh or two; the shed- 
ding of a few tears, especially when eyes are of such a 
kind that weeping even ever so much cannot injure 
their beauty. But if the doleful effect is to continue, 
if they have power to depress the spirits more than 
momentarily, in what are they different, or better than 
real calamities? except, to be sure," added he, laughing 
at his own heat, **that one is luckily at liberty to avoid 
them." 

Fanny felt aware that Desdemona's woes were not 
altogether the cause of the overthrow of her spirits this 
evening; and making a little effort, she tried to rescue 
what had gratified her, even while beguiling her of her 
tears, from the weight of his " anathema maranatha." 
What she attempted to say in favour of tragic exhibi- 
tions, and their effects in general on the feelings, if 
neither witty nor wise, had at least the desired effect of 
reconciling Lord Delverly to them; he was only 
quarrelling, in fact, with their present effects on herself 
— angry with them for the share he supposed they had in 
denying to his efforts a due return of smiles. Now that 
she could look at him once more with her soft sweet 
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eyes, and speak so gently to him, he was quite ready 
to be convinced, to forgive them heartily — nay, even to 
allow that there was a positive gratification in being 
deeply moved and excited. 

The Colonel joined the party before the ballet began : 
and whether there was still a reaction of spirits after 
the scene in the morning, or that his had now been 
raised, taut soit peu^ by the General's claret, Fanny 
could not tell, but she had certainly never before seen 
him look so animated. His gaiety soon extended it- 
self to Mrs. Vernon also. She listened with pleasure to 
the account he gave her of his dinner party; laughed 
at his repetition of pleasantries uttered by the General, 
of caustic repartees by Sir Robert. The aJBFectionate 
Fanny forgot her own causes of anxiety in satisfaction 
at what she saw. Desdemona's fate was also forgotten 
in this new interest. The conversation became quite 
lively. Lord Delverly, inspired by her restored cheer- 
fulness, grew more and more entertaining; and there 
was an appearance of gaiety, of merriment even, in the 
whole party, as the curtain drew up for the ballet, 
which might well have surprised any one who had 
happened to look at it a quarter of an hour before. 

Mr. Vernon could see, firom the comer of Mrs. 
Gresham's box, everything that passed in his mother^s. 
He appeared to be in conversation with Lady Mary 
Escott, but, in reality, could scarcely command his 
attention sufficiently to make now and then a rational 
answer to what she said to him. His feelings were flo 
deeply interested by Fanny, that he had with great 
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difficulty refrained during the evening from a return to 
the very lover-like attentions he had paid her for some 
time past, especially when he saw her so affected by the 
tragedy. He had, however, as he thought, entirely 
refrained; and, still strong in his self-sacrificing resolu- 
tions, he had, on the first opportunity, given way to 
Lord Delverly. He now watched what was passing 
between his Lordship and her with a degree of interest, 
of which, if he had given himself time for self-exami- 
nation, he would have been quite ashamed. 

He could plainly perceive how earnestly he was en- 
dcivouring to engage her attention, how coldly every 
attempt was met by her. Lord Delverly talked con- 
stantly; he saw Mrs. Vernon and Mr. Rushbrook speak 
aid smile frequently; but though his Lordship never 
tcok his eyes from Fanny's face, it was plain that she 
lad neither answered him nor once turned her eyes 
towards him. Mr. Vernon's heart beat very quick 
4 so many evident proofs of her indifference, and he 
aiswered Lady Mary at cross purposes. Now, how- 
erer^ there was a change. At last Fanny seemed to be 
"Von into taking a part in what was going on. Then 
oime the triaL Poor Mr. Vernon ! He had never 
bfore felt how dreadfully exigeante Lady Mary was* 
Jit this painfully interesting moment, he found he must 
look at nothing but herself. She had noticed his 
abstraction, had questioned him of what was the matter,, 
laughed at him, rallied him, and at last fairly accused 
him of being in love with his cousin. He suffered 
agonies — grew pale, and red, and pale again-^and felt,. 
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in short, that he had almost entirely lost his self-com- 
mand. 

" It is a most suspicious case," said she, laughing and 
shaking her head. ** Your whole behaviour is suspi- 
cious. You have not been once in St. James's-street 
for I don't know how long. You are never seen except 
acting Philander, either on horseback or on foot; and 
when poor neglected / ventured only to ask the simpb 
question of who that lady in green was, bowing to yoa 
a moment ago, your answer was, * Oh, certainly, the© 
is no doubt of it !' " 

" All rather symptomatic," said he, forcing a smle 
and trying to look perfectly unconcerned ; " and jefc 
I do not own the soft impeachment. You know, verj 
well, how little / am given to the melting mood, 
admire Miss Hervey, certainly, as I should think every- 
body must." 

*' Do you, indeed ? I can't say I see anything sc 
xpightily attractive about her,'' said Lady Mary, spite 
fully. " That sort of green romantic enthusiasm doet 
not in the least interest me. It seems, however, U 
charm some people. It is, perhaps, the misfortune o 
my position. I see every day so many attempts to gaii 
attention and admiration by an affected exhibition o 
sensibility, that I own I am bored with them all. 1 
would not say it to your mother for the world, who 
seems quite bewitched — ^but these excited looks about 
nothing, even if they were real, would weary me to 
death ; and I detest the appearance they have of af- 
ifictation." 
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Mr. Vernon felt far too angry to be able to attempt 
the slightest defence ; at the same time he did not 
value Lady Mary's opinions sufficiently to have much 
wish to have them set right. He only tried, therefore, 
to change the subject, by saying something to Sir 
James Percy, who was standing up behind Lady Anne. 

But Lady Mary was not to be so put off. 

*^ Only look," said she in a whisper, to Mr. Vernon, 
'* at Delverly ! if he, too, is not making downright 
love to your Helen! and I hope you observe how 
sweetly she smiles on him in return? Ah, ha ! let your 
innocent country Miss alone to find out how convenient 
it may prove to have two strings to her bow! — ^for, 
simple as she means to look, I declare I wish I knew 
how your respective claims were to be safely settled !" 

" Oh, never fear," said he; wincing the more, that 
he fancied he now saw in Fanny's manner a favourable 
reception of Lord Delverly's pointed attentions: '*the 
settlement will be very easy." 

"Do you mean," said she, maliciously, "that you 
are willing to yield the prize to your Pylades? How 
very generous! So Delverly is to be the fortunate 
youth after all ?" 

Mr. Vernon felt extremely provoked. 

" He will indeed be a fortunate man who succeeds 
in winning Miss Hervey," he quickly retorted, though 
he repented next moment the loss of his temper. 

" Oh, indeed !" cried she, reddening with apprehen- 
sion, " then he is certainly trying ? And you are not to 
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interfere with the young lady's chance of a coronet? 
How very disinterested !" 

** How very ready you are to jump to a conclusion! 
it is quite amusing to hear you !" 

*' You certainly said as much." 

** I certainly had no such meaning, however." 

*' Pray, has she any fortune?" 

** Not that I know of— certainly not." 

" I supposed not. Well, it will scarcely do for 
Delverly, any more than yourself." 

To his unspeakable relief, Mrs. Gresham at this 
moment begged Lady Mary to change seats with her; 
the light dazzled her eyes, she said, and confused her 
sight. Lady Mary was, much against her will, obliged 
to desist from the agreeable employment of tormenting 
Mr. Vernon ; and he, with every sense dazzled and 
confused, had then an opportunity of retiring to recover 
his self-possession, which had rarely, in his life, before 
so entirely deserted him. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE widow's retreat. 

Ormsbt Lodge, Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's villa near 
Twickenham, was one of those pleasant residences, so 
many of which are to be seen on both sides of the 
Thames within twenty miles of London. 

It was a pretty summer-looking abode, large and 
irregular, with many projections and gable-ends; a 
lumdsome porch, green verandahs, and ample windows 
reaching down to the ground. The public lane came 
rather too near on the north side; but a high wall and 
thicket of trees helped to screen the house and grounds 
from vulgar observation. In front it was open and 
cheerful-looking; a large lawn of velvet turf, dotted 
with well-grown evergreens, stretching downwards with 
a gentle slope, and terminating in a broad terrace with 
its row of noble cedar trees, at the edge of the silvery 
Thames. 

The grounds were not extensive, but the mogt had 
been made of them. There were pretty shrubberies ; 
plenty of gay flower-beds, cut out in the turf in the 
French style; a well-kept fruit-garden and hot-houseSi 
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and a handsome carriage-sweep. There were a con- 
servatory, a boat-house, various summer-houses, and 
bowers and seats and shady walks without number. 

The house was painted of a light colour outside, and 
tastefully and luxuriously furnished within. But what 
was of far more consequence than all the rest — ^its hostess 
was so kind, so easy, and so perfectly good-humoured, 
that whatever agremens her residence possessed were 
likely to be fully enjoyed by her guests. 

The party now assembled consisted of Lord Delverly 
and his two sisters. Sir James Percy, the Vernon family 
with Fanny, Captain Travers, Mr. Gonyers, Mrs. 
Ormsby Cottin herself, and her aunt, Mrs. Wynne, a 
worthy old lady who always lived with her as a kind 
of chaperone, though she never accompanied her in 
public ; and was supposed by the undiscriminating to 
be nothing better than a " toady," as they could not 
discern that her kindly affectionate manners to her niece 
were prompted by perfect simplicity, and the real love 
and admiration she felt for her. Most of the party 
arrived an hour or two before dinner. It had rained 
heavily in the morning, but was now fine; and Mrs. 
Vernon and Fanny had time to walk all over the little 
domain, and fully enjoy the beauty and freshness every- 
where. 

The orange-trees, in their large green tubs on the 
lawn, gave out from both flower and fruit the most 
delicate fragrance; and a profusion of geraniums, 
myrtles, and white and yellow jessamine, deliciously 
perfumed the air all around. 
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** Is it possible," cried Fanny, in a perfect ecstacy of 
enjoyment, " that the country is always as fresh and 
enchanting as this? I feel as if we had been suddenly 
transported into some fabled paradise of the senses, and 
am almost overpowered by the odorous gales !" 

" Not quite so enchanting perhaps," said Mrs. Ver- 
non, laughing; '^ this is rather 

* A box where sweets compacted lie' 
than simply the country. This aromatic odour, on the 
contrary, is associated in my mind with party-going 
bouquets, and all the other appliances of wealth. It is 
very charming, no doubt, but I think it does not touch 
one half so much as the more ordinary rural scents and 
sounds. I cannot express to you the feelings I have 
sometimes experienced in driving a few miles out of 
London, on a hot dewy day perhaps, from the crystal 
clearness of the atmosphere, the innocent scent from a 
bean-field or hay-cutting, with the singing of the birds, 
the sight of people working or resting, in full robust 
health and enjoyment. It appears so much more of a 
God-made scene, as the poet says, than that I have left 
behind, that it requires a long reasonable argument to 
bring back the conviction to one's mind, that there are 
both suffering and enjoyment everywhere; that the rural 
population are no longer nymphs and swains, that they 
have plenty of hardships to encounter, plenty of cold 
wet work to do; and that the spinners and the knitters, 
who never see the sun except through fog and smoke, 
have also their enjoyments and exemptions." 

" But still," said Fanny, " I should always prefer a 
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country life for the poor. There seems to me such a 
blessing in the freedom of it — in the common air, the 
earth, the skies ! What luxury can tiiey command in 
town, to balance the want of these in their sweet fresh- 
ness?" 

When they all met in the pretty airy drawing-room 
before dinner, Mrs. Ormsby Cottin was in great delight 
at the fair assemblage. '^ Ah !" cried she, ^' I am now 
quite happy! This is exactly what I like; how I do 
enjoy seeing you all here ! I declare, the flowers smell 
doubly sweet to me to-day. Now tell me — don't we 
only want dearest Lady Emily and Mr. Turner, to be 
just the most charming party in the world?'' 

" If we want anything, or anybody," said Lord 
Delverly, who was in the best possible humour; "but 
for my part I am perfectly content." 

*' How good you are, my dear Lord!" she cried, 
highly gratified. ** But what was I going to say? I 
forget; — oh ! what fine poet is it, dearest Mrs. Vernon, 
who says there must always be a * to 2i«' about all our 
enjoyments ?'' 

" Pope, I bebeve," said Mrs. Vernon, smiling; ** the 
genius of your charming locality." 

*' Ah, so it is I I have such a memory ! But what 
I have to tell you — and I do consider it very good 
news — ^is, that this ' to be' of mine is not far distant. I 
have a letter to-day from Lady Emily herself, saying 
they will certainly be in tovni on the 29th, and that my 
poor/e^c may be safely fixed for the 30th." 

" And what is to be the order of it?" asked Lord 
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Delverly : " unless you can strike out something novel, 
won't it be apt to come rather lamely off so late in the 
season? Palled appetites, you know, must be fed with 
spices, or, at all events, with rarities of some kind." 

" Ay, there's the serious difficulty !" cried she, with a 
puzzled air, falling readily into the trap he mischievously 
laid to plague her. " I declare to you, I have considered 
and considered about that, till my head has absolutely 
gone round.^' 

** But, my dear Lady, was that right?" said he, 
gravely: ^*you are surely aware how common it is for 
people to be seriously injured by an overstraining of the 
intellect; the organisation of the brain, that seat of the 
mind, is so very delicate in some elegant females. Do, 
for all our sakes, be more prudent/' 

" But, after all, my thinking has come to nothing, — 
there's the misfortune ! But now, my Lord, will you 
take Mrs. Vernon into the dining-room, and do me the 
favour to be my vis-a-vis there." 

Fanny was handed in by Captain Travers. As she 
entered the room. Lord Delverly, who was standing at 
the bottom of the table, with Mrs. Yemon on his right, 
laid his hand on the chair to the left, and said very 
gently to her, " Pray do you sit here, Miss Hervey — 
do indulge me so far." 

Mr. Vernon, who was just before her with Lady 
Anne, could hear the whispered request, and see the 
bright blush with which it was complied with; and im- 
mediately began to fear he should feel the dinner-room 
very hot, in spite of the open windows. 
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Fanny could not possibly refuse to sit where she was 
asked, but would much rather have been anywhere 
else. Lord Delverly's attentions began seriously to 
distress her, and were not the more welcome that she 
had, somehow or other, associated them with her cousin's 
perceptibly changed manners towards her. It was a 
relief to her, however, that Mrs. Vernon was so near; 
both because Lord Delverly must talk to her, and that 
she could herself more easily join in her conversation 
than in that of any other person present. 

But in spite of this help, she found her situation 
rather embarrassing. The party was small, yet the con- 
versation was seldom general — ^that most agreeable of 
circumstances, where the timid can so pleasantly take 
refuge in merely looking and listening ! Lord Delverly 
devoted himself to her at every possible moment, with 
the undisguised, headlong manner of a person who had 
only one idea. Lady Mary had been conducted into 
the room by Sir James Percy; but as that gentleman 
sat between the two sisters, and Lady Anne set herself 
sedulously to monopolise his attentions, both Lady 
Mary, and Mr. Vernon who was on Lady Anne's other 
side, were left at full Uberty to make their observations 
on what was passing among the rest of the company. It 
seemed to Fanny that she never looked up without 
catching the eye of one or other of these two; Mr. 
Vernon instantly withdrawing his — ^but Lady Mary 
staring fixedly at her, with what she felt to be a dry, 
harsh look of disapprobation. " It is evident," thought 
poor Fanny, *' that she does not like her brother's atten- 
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tioBS to be paid to any one so insignificant as I am ! 
Oh ! if she only knew how very little desired they are 
by me !" 

It was quite a relief to her when Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, 
after a pretty long sitting, at last made the movement 
to go. 

As they walked out on the lawn, the shadows were 
descending fast. There is something peculiarly refresh- 
ing and delicious in stepping out at once in the soft 
twilight hour of a midsummer evening; the fresh, cool 
air, and the sweet scents of flower and shrub, contract 
so favourably with the hot, heavy atmosphere of the 
dinner-room. 

Mrs. Vernon took Fanny's arm, and keeping her a 
step or two behind the others, said, pressing it to her, 
*^ How worried my own child looked during that long 
dinner ! Dear Fanny, I now know every turn of your 
speaking face. How much would you not have given 
to have escaped sooner from that terrible hot fire of 
words and looks !" 

" How much, indeed ! What U the reason of singling^ 
me out so painfully?" 

" The reason is very plain," said Mrs. Vernon,, 
laughing — " the man is in love, there is no doubt of it. 
But I have no excuse for his putting my poor child to- 
the blush by so violent a demonstration, however natural 
it may be to love her ! But I have often told you, you 
know, that he has no delicacy of character. Perhaps I 
ought not now to speak so frankly of him to you?^ 

VOL. II. B 
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She looked scrutinisingly at Fanny. Fanny blushed 
deeply, and eagerly answered — 

" Yes, yes, you ought ; you are always to speak, 
on this as on all other subjects, as if you were indeed 
my mother.'' Her blushes were now painfully deep, 
and she hurriedly added — " We think alike on this, as 
on most other subjects. I only wish this visit Were not 
to be a long one, or that some change may quickly 
take place." 

They were interrupted by the return of the other 
ladies. 

** Dearest Mrs. Vernon," cried Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, 
" do let us go in-doors; this is all very charming now, 
but there is a heavy dew to-night." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOBODY HAPPY. 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing-room, 
Lord Delverly made liis way directly to Fanny. She 
was standing at the still-open window, unwilling to 
turn from the sweet dewy greyness outside, to the 
blaze of bright light there was now in the room. 

" How fresh and fragrant the out-of-door air feels 
to-night!" said he^ leaning out; ^and soft as eider- 
down, isn't it? Do step out for a moment. You are not 
afraid of this summer air? Well, let me put this scarf 
on your shoulders, and then you cannot scruple. Will 
you not? Can you not trust yourself for a moment 
with me?" in a low, reproachful tone, as she still held 
back — his looks, even more than his words, making her 
unwilling to comply. " You will not? Well, well," — 
as shfe looked round, — "at least don't leave this com- 
paratively cool comer which you have chosen for your- 
self — I shall go away if I annoy you by sharing it." 

Fanny felt dreadfully embarrassed; every word and 
look seemed tending towards what she would have 

d2 
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given worlds to avoid coming to — the necessity of 
telling Lord Delverlj his attentions were painful and 
unwelcome to her. 

" I was looking to see," she hurriedly &id, " what 
was delaying the music we were promised. Oh ! there 
now, Lady Anne has at last got all her strings screwed 
into accord. Now do let us listen — ^how I do love the 
harp !" 

His eyes were still fixed on her blushing face, though 
she would look anywhere rather than towards him. 

" I like to hear you say you love anythirfg," he said, 
in the same low, eager tones. ** How I wish you were 
only more willing to listen to me ! If you would only 
listen to what I have screwed my courage up to the 
point of telling you ! but you won't." 

Poor Fanny's kind heart sank within her. She 
trembled, and could scarcely stand — but there was yet 
a reprieve. Away went another and another harp- 
string; and Lady Anne had risen, saying she found it 
would not do for to-night — the strings were certainly 
bewitched : and Lady Mary, anxious for an excuse, in- 
stantly made this one for interrupting the t&te-a-tete she 
had been keenly watching; and coming up to the win 
dow, begged that Fanny would now take her station at 
the piano. 

" Mrs. Ormsby Cottin," said she, " has turned her 
imploring looks on me, and I feel I can neither play 
nor sing to-night. Do, Miss Hervey, oblige us all by 
sitting down immediately. Come, Delverly, help me 
to persuade Miss Hervey to play for us." 
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" You are not usually so chary of your own music, 
Mary," answered he, much provoked at the interrup- 
tion, though not dreaming there was any particular 
design in it. 

But Fanny rose quickly. " I shall be too happy to 
oblige you, if I can find any music here I know; and 
there seems to be plenty to choose from, at all events." 
And Lord Delverly was obliged to offer her his arm 
across the room. 

"Ah!" whispered he to her, as he arranged the 
music-chair, ** how ready you are to do what every 
body asks you, except myself !" 

'* Now let us see what we can do," she said. " Ah ! 
here are some charming things ; but will nobody ac- 
company me, I wonder?" 

"How I wish / could," said he, in the same under- 
tone. " I never envied Vernon his musical attainments 
till the other evening, when I heard him singing with 
you. I felt every note you uttered in my heart too ; 
but it would have been such infinitely greater hap- 
piness to have been able to blend my voice with yours 
in that one harmonious utterance! I assure you, I 
should with pleasure have given up the most precious 
article in my possession for the power of changing 
places with him at that moment !" 

Fanny's cheeks were dyed with blushes, but she still 
made an effort to keep the conversation more general. 

^* It is very well, and very agreeable," she said, " as 
long as the harmony you talk so finely of can be perfectly 
maintained; but I assure you this is not often, or for 
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long at a time; and there is sure to be plenty of ear- 
splitting in return — ^the pains of discord are more nu- 
merous, I fear, than the pleasures of harmony." Sha 
scarcely knew what she said. 

" But why, then, should you seek any other accom- 
paniment than the piano, the notes of which are under 
the influence of the same feeling that gives expressioa 
to the voice? I would a thousand times rather hear 
you sing alone. Indeed, I am not sure," (smiling) 
" that the most discordant notes that could be uttered, 
would give me one half the pain I should feel fix>m 
envy at a repetition of the other evening's harmonies." 

Fanny had felt for some time past, that it would be 
quite impossible for her to raise a note, either alone or 
accompanied, in her present nervous, agitated state of 
feeling. Making, therefore, no attempt to sing, she 
tried, as well as her perturbation would allow her, to 
strike the notes of a fine old overture she thought h^- 
self mistress^ of; and the conversation passing on all 
sides was rather a help to her. 

Lady Anne was playing bagatelle with Sir James and 
the two yjjung guardsmen, Travers and Gonyers ; Mrs* 
Vernon, quietly talking with the widow, quite at the 
olJiear end of the room. Colonel Vernon and Mra. 
Wynne were sometimes conversing, sometimes listening 
to Fanny's playing ; and. Mr. Vernon stood looking 
out of the window which* Fanny and Lord Delverly had 
so ktfily leftu. Lady Mary,. who was flitting restlessly 
fi»m qub: group to another,, with only a flirtation — as 
she desagnatei what she saw passing between her 
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brother and Fanny — to watch, now sauntered up to Mr. 
Vernon, and said, 

" Aren't you strangely hors de oombat this evening? 
I have scarcely heard your voice." 

" No need to hear any one's voice at present," he 
said, with a slight bow towards the piano. 

She laughed. *' As if you had listened to that an- 
cient affidr any time within these dozen years !" 

** Well, I don't know that I was listening," said he, 
smiling;. " I believe I was only watching that bright 
star coming up." 

** Bless me, how sentimental you have grown all of a 
sudden !" opening her eyes wide. 

He laughed.. " I think I have, a little." 

** It is Venus,, of course — I need not ask." 

" I am not quite sure. Look there, is it?^^ 

** Oh ! don't, for any sake, ask me; I know nothing 
at all about these things any more than I care. But I 
really wonder what is to come next. I should not be 
surprised to hear you ' babbling of green fields ;' it is 
impossible, surely, that there should be hanging or 
drowning in your case?" 

** I hope not indeed,^' he said, trying to laugh heartily; 
** I hope there will be no need to trouble myself with 
such thoughts yet. Pray do not doom me all at once 
in this wicked way to ' Arthur's bosom.' " 

" Well, I don't know. As far as your Venus at the 
piano is concerned, I should think it. were pretty well 
over with you." 

" 1 am sure it is," he said,. as calmly as he could. 
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She looked mucli nettled. " Your cousin is a clever 
girl, I do think." 

He rather enjoyed her discomposure, and merely 
8aid| " She is a very lovely one at least, as every one 
must allow." 

^* And is playing her cards admirably, as you must 
also allow." 

*' No, I really see nothing of that; but I am not so 
quick-gighted, perhaps, as your ladyship is." 

" Perhaps not," ironically, *' nor so much interested 
as my ladyship is, either. Oh no, by no means." 

** Really, your ladyship is so very clever," he said, 
laughing at her sharpness, " and sees so clearly through 
everybody, there is no keeping pace with you in know- 
ingness. Do take pity on my ignorance, and tell me 
plainly what is my little cousin's game, for upon my 
honour I do not see it." 

** Do you pretend to say, you do not see that she is 
with all her might aiming at a coronet? Yes, you 
must; and also that she is likely enough to catch one 
too." 

" I think I see the possibility of her having the offer 
of one," said he, tormentingly. 

" But you, perhaps," she quickly retorted, *' have 
excellent reason to suppose she will refuse it? — that is 
quite another affair !" 

** No, no, no," he said, rather caught, but soon rally- 
ing; ** you are decidedly overrating my penetration. 
I only mean that any little skill I do possess, is in dis- 
cerning symptoms of this delicate nature in my own 
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sex, not in yours; and even tins little I have from 
small personal experiences, ages ago, for I have never 
studied the subject at all. It must, however, be an in- 
teresting one, and I should like of all things to be 
knowing in it. Pray give me a lesson. Now, how do 
you detect a cunning little snare?" 

" Very easily," she said, bluntly; '* neither you nor 
I, for instance, are at all likely to be blinded by the 
sweet words and looks addressed to another, which may 
be, however, most captivating to him by leading him 
to think himself irresistible; that is one form of the 
snare-lajring, and perhaps the most common. But you 
understand such things quite as well as I do^ if not a 
great deal better. Your experiences are neither so few 
nor so distant, that you can with any face plead such 
pretty unconscious innocence — even though you had 
no particular interest in the matter." 

** Ah, you are far too knowing for me," cried he, 
laughing, '* I am no match at all for you in an encoun- 
ter of wits. I shall go and rest my beaten brains near 
worthy Mrs. Wynne; she is always a merciful woman." 

Fanny had finished her overture, and had been, much 
to her relief, joined by Colonel Vernon, who came to 
look over the music. 

But she did not enjoy a long exemption. 

" You must not suppose, Mrs. Fan," said the Colonel, 
** that we are to be put off with an overture, though it 
is a grand piece of music enough, and very nicely 
played too. Here," putting the opera of " Lucretia 
Borgia^' before her, " I want to hear this song again. 
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Ohl se sapesse — it quite haunts me. Charles will sing 
it with you. You managed it admirably together the 
other evening. Where is he ?" 

But Charles was now very particularly engaged else- 
where. He knew that Mrs, Wynne liked a rubber at 
whist; and anticipating a call to join Fanny in a song, 
which he felt perfectly imequal to obey, he had per- 
suaded her to sit down at the card-table, pledging 
himself to be her partner and to find opponents. 

" I am sorry, Sir," he said in answer to his father's 
request, *' that I am this moment sworn in a member: 
of this board," pointing to the card-table; *' and what 
is worse, have pledged myself that you will also take 
your place there — ^we cannot do without you — and I 
must stilL beat up for my fourth hand. My dear Lady 
Mary, now that you have so signally beaten me col 
senno, are you inclined, or not, to beat me con la mano, 
also?" 

Fanny, who heard all this, was now in despair. It 
seemed so much as if her cousin had determined she 
should be left tke-U'-tete with Lord Delverly again. 
The tears came into her eyes: " It is not then enough," 
she thought, " that he chooses to shun me himself on 
all occasions, but he must also convince me how anxious 
he is that I should listen to another. Would anybody 
have beUeved all this possible three days ago !" 

But Lady Mary, at least, as she had already shown, 
was no party in any such plot. 

" No, no," she said, " you must really find some one 
else. / must be content to fight with weapons I under- 
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stand better than I do your spades and clubs. I never 
touch, a card, and can only be a spectator — ^unless Miss 
Hervey be inclined to try over some of these new duets 
"witiime?' 

Fanny was, of course^ most happy. 

" I hope," said Lord Delverly, in a low voice, 
" Vernon has no project of enlisting me?" 

** Yes, indeed," thought Fanny, ready,, if possible, 
to exculpate him to herself, ''no doubt he has; as 
neither Mrs. Vernon nor Mrs. Qrmsby Cottin ever 
play, which he knows. How much mistaken I was in 
supposing him leagued against, me ! It is. quite tiie 
reverse." 

But neither did he deserve the credit she was now 
giving him of a wish to relieve her. He did not look 
towards Lord Delverly ; but going to the bagatelle- 
table, asked the players, there whose score was the 
lowest? 

" Mine,. I believe/' said Captain Travers. " If you 
want me I am quite at your service." 

" I do want you very much, my good fellow. Come 
and take your place here.^ 

And now everything went on quietly and har- 
moniously till bed-time. 

Next: morning, at breakfest, Mr. Vernon announced 
that he should be obliged to go to town. 

" I must show myself at the Horse Guards," he said; 
**but as I have very Uttle to do besides, I shall be happy 
if Lean save. anybody else the troublei of going." 

" Then, my dear fellow,*' said Lord Delverly, ** I 
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shall trouble you with my small afiairs. I have been 
oasting about in my mind the possibility of spending 
the whole of this charming morning here ; and if you 
are really self-denying enough to go — though I know 
I ought to accompany you — I do not scruple to beg you 
will act for me. It will not be very hard work, you 
know," laughing, " though you should do the business 
of the whole corps !" 

** I shall not go either," said Conyers. ** If the 
Queen should want me, Vernon, you will mention 
where I am to be found ?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Vernon, lailghing, — " burning, 
I shall tell her, for an opportunity of shedding your 
heart's blood for her. And you, Travers?" 

" Oh, I arranged with Jones to act for me if I should 
not appear by one o'clock ; but if you take the trouble, 
no doubt you will do it more handsomely." 

Soon after Mr. Vernon was gone, worsted work was 
drawn from little baskets, and sundry crochet needles 
set in operation, but all soon thrown aside, and the 
whole party strolled out on the lawn. The day was 
voted far too fine to be wasted in the house, and there 
were many pretty flowers in the beds to be looked at 
minutely, and some shady nooks yet to be explored. 
The beauties of the conservatory were to be fully ex- 
amined and admired ; and when all this was done, 
there was a general sitting down under the shade of 
spreading trees to recover from the fatigue. Fanny 
kept near Mrs. Vernon, and Lord Delverly kept near 
her ; and though there could be no particular conversa- 
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tion in such circumstances, especially as Lady Mary 
was as watchful to prevent it as Fanny herself, he was 
in excellent humour all the morning. 

There were certainly on Fanny's part none of the 
sweet looks or words ** by which he might have con- 
cluded himself irresistible;" nor, except in Lady Mary's 
fertile imagination — the ofl&pring of her fear rather 
than her wish — ^had any such ever existed for him. 
JBut if he could not flatter himself he received any 
proof of her particular regard, neither was it bestowed 
on any one else ; and it seemed quite happiness enough 
for him in the meantime to listen to her spirited, intel- 
ligent conversation with others, or with himself (for 
she struggled hard against yielding to a conscious 
silence), and to watch her lovely smile and gentle at- 
tractive manners, which were parts of herself at all 
times and towards all kinds of people, and not worn 
occasionally for the purpose of gaining either a cha^ 
racter or a coronet. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A HEADLONG SUITOE. 

Immediately after luncheon, all the party rode out 
except Mrs. Wynne, who never rode, and Mrs. Vernon, 
who, fetigued a little by the morning's work, stayed with 
her. They rode some miles along the Windsor road, 
and returned another way, through a succession of sweet 
rural lanes with hedge-rows of trees at each side, often 
arching gracefully overhead like long green bowers. 
In going out, the party had kept very much together, 
but in returning, the narrowness of the sweet shady 
lanes made this impossible; and in spite of Fanny's 
desire to avoid it, she foimd herself soon left tete-a-tete 
with Lord Delverly. 

Captain Travers had challenged Lady Mary to a 
trial of the swiftness of their respective horses, in a 
canter; and without her co-operation Fanny had found 
it impossible to strive long successfully against his lord- 
ship's design of detaining her behind the rest of the 
party. Nor did he lose a moment in taking advantage 
of the opportunity he had thus made for himself. As 
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soon as the others were out of sight he rode up close 
to her side, and laying his hand on Zuleika's rein, he 
poured out the declaration of his love in a torrent of 
glowing, passionate words; and oflfered himself to her 
acceptance with an energy of expression, an earnest 
devotedness of look and manner, which, while it con- 
vinced her of the sincerity and warmth of his feelings, 
added to the confusion and distress she already felt to 
be almost overpowering. It was well for her that he 
had taken upon himself the guidance of Zuleika. 
Panny could scarcely keep her seat in the saddle. Sho 
made several efforts to interrupt him, entreating him 
to listen to her for a moment. But every time she 
turned her eyes towards him, the sight of his passionate 
emotion almost took from her the power of expressing 
herself at all; and her words came so faintly, that it 
was no wonder they were inaudible amidst the torrent 
of his. 

He seemed, however, to understand from her look of 
timid distress^ that what he said was not welcome to 
her — for after having told her that he had loved her 
from the first hour of their acquaintance, and that his 
love had gone on steadily strengthening ever since that 
hour, he said: " Perhaps I am wrong — 'I know I am 
rash — in explaining my feelings to you now, for I can- 
not' flatter myself that you yet regard me with more 
favour than the others around you. But the truth is, 
I can no longer control myself; I cannot sit by you, 
or walk with you, without declaring by every look 
what 1 have now put into words (however imperfectly 
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they may convey to you the feelings of my heart); and 
you are too generous, I feel assured, to count it against 
me that I put myself quite at your mercy. I am not 
asking you, I am not expecting you, to say at once 
that you love me. All I wish is, that you should be 
aware of how entirely, how ardently I love you. I do 
not ask for an answer" — (Fanny had again begged him 
to hear her), — " I will not take an answer to-day. In 
weeks after this, perhaps — in months, if you please — 
you shall tell me if you find it impossible to love me. 
But let the matter rest here at present. I seek no 
word of encouragement" — (it was plain from her looks 
that he was not likely to get one) ; — '* I only want you 
not to drive me away from you ; I only want the op- 
portunity left me of gaining your afiections." 

Fanny had frequently almost wished the earth might 
open and swallow her and her confusion together. She 
had never for an instant hesitated as to what her answer 
must be. Her heart, alas ! had in the course of the last 
day or two " already spoken" too audibly to leave her 
in any doubt as to the possibility of listening to Lord 
Delverly; and she now forced him to hear her, 

"Believe me, my Lord," she said, with all the firm- 
ness she could assume : " I am sure you will believe that 
I am deeply grateful to you — deeply penetrated by the 
generosity of the sentiments you have expressed towards 
me — and, if I could suppose — if I were not, indeed, con- 
vinced that I cannot return your love — " 

** That you do not," interrupted he eagerly; ** do not 
say you cannot, for you have not yet tried. The idea 
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18 new to you ; you may feel very difierently when you 
are accustomed to it, when you see how earnestly I 
shall try to win you, how devoted I am heart and soul 
to you. I have never loved before," continued he, 
passionately, *' and I feel a conviction, deep as my life, 
that I shall never, never love another; that my fate for 
the happiness of life is in your hands. Do not — do not, 
then, decide hastily against me ; give me but time, that 
is all I now ask." 

All that Mr. Vernon had said of Lord Delverly came 
strongly into Fanny's mind at this moment — how 
-deeply he could love ; how surely a fortunate attachment 
would influence him to everything that was good; how 
happy it might make his future life in comparison with 
what the past had been, from the untoward circumstances 
of his position ! As the recollection of all this flashed on 
her memory, her heart sank at the responsibility his last 
words seemed to impose on her, and for a moment she 
felt a confusion of mind as to what it might be her duty 
to do in the circumstances. But only for one moment 
did she hesitate. The pain she felt in her heart of 
hearts, at the mere idea of giving hopes to one man 
while too surely convinced that she had already given 
her affections to another, seemed to open a clear path 
before her; and, however painful it might be, she felt 
that it would be little short of a crime to hesitate in 
taking it. 

Lord Delverly had let go Zuleika's bridle, and though 
he still watched Fanny's countenance with the deepest 
anxiety, he said nothing, and looked, as she paused, 
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more hopefully at her than he had yet done. She saw, 
therefore, that the matter could not rest a moment as it 
was, without hopes being held out which could not be 
realised. But when she looked at his flushed, anxioiiB 
face, she felt an indescribable pang at the idea of telling 
one who so evidently loved her deeply and disinterest- 
edly, not only that she did not love him in return, but that 
she could not, and never could even try to do so. Y^ 
it was neither more nor less than this she must now do ! 

'' I cannot express the pain I feel," she began, in a 
very low tone. Then, after a slight hesitation, " It is 
quite impossible for me to tell you, my Lord, how un- 
willing I am to give you the pain — for after what you 
have said I will not do you the injustice of affecting to 
believe that it will not give you pain — when I tell you 
that neither now, nor at any other time, can I ever 
return the flattering sentiments you entertain for me. 
Unworthy as I feel myself of so much — of so much 
goodness on your part, I know myself too well to 
hesitate. My mind is quite made up. I can hold out 
no prospect of any other return than my poor thanks, 
my heartfek gratitude." 

** You will not, then, allow me the slightest hope?" 
answered he, in a desponding tone. ** You are at once 
convinced of the impossibility it would be ever to love 
me? I feel — ^I have felt from the first — my inferiority 
to you in every respect. I have never been so aware of 
my own defects as since I have known you. But I 
have faith in the strength of my love; I have faith in 
its bringing us nearer to one another at least. I am so 
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deeply touched by your gentleness, your angelic sweet- 
ness of mind, tkat nothing you could wish me to be 
seems unattainable to me. Oh, why will you not leave 
me a hope !" 

Fanny burst into tears. 

"Forgive me" he said, gently. " I see I am only 
distressing you; but it is so difficult, it appears to me so 
impossible, to renounce at once so cherished, so dear a 
iope, that while I believe yon free — " He paused, 
and looked fixedly at her. Her face flushed to the 
deepest crimson, and she seemed so imequal to guide 
her horse that he mechanically took the bridle again 
into his own hands. " I have no right to inquire," 
continued he in a lower vc»ce, his face and hps as pale 
as death, " but if you love another — if you are abeady 
engaged — " » 

A new idea now occurred to Fanny. Might she not 
in some degree save his pride at least, since to do more 
was out of her power? She thought sbe could; and, 
strongly moved by pity and gratitude, she, without a 
second thought, generously took the resolution of doing 
so by die sacrifice of her own. In a low agitated 
voice she therefore said, 

" Your disinterested afiection, my Lord — I ought 
rather to say, your generous confidence in me — seems to 
me to give you a right to mine in return, I am not 
engaged, but my aflfections are no longer at my own 
disposaL You see how entirely I trust myself to your 
honour." 

Her words were low, but he heard them every one, 
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and felt that his hopes were extinguished. They rode 
on for a few minutes, both too agitated to say more, 
and then he answered with an altered voice and a 
smitten look, 

*' I thank you for this from the bottom of my soul. 
In other circumstances it might have been possible for 
you to return my love I Your confidence in me is not 
misplaced — I feel all its kindness — it frees you from my 
importunities — but my love, my admiration — Is it pos- 
sible that any man — " 

*' Spare me, my Lord," interrupted Fanny, her tears 
now flowing fast ; " I am sure you must feel that this con- 
versation ought to end, now and for ever, between us." 

After a minute^s pause he said, ** You are right, 
indeed; it must, it ought." He took her hand and 
touched it with his lips. '^ God bless you !" said he, in 
a faltering voice; *' I shall never forget you, nor the 
generous sacrifice you have this day made in confiding 
in me !" They were almost at Qrmsby Lodge, and 
not another word passed between them. He assisted 
her from her horse, again pressed the hand he held^ 
and she ran up-stairs, and had been for some time in 
her room before she felt composed enough even to 
review in thought what had passed. Two most painful 
feeUngs were struggling within her for the mastery — 
:pity and shame. She was the cause of this sharp suffering 
in another ! and then came the overwhelming thought 
. — another knew now that she had given away her 
:affectlons unsolicited I The deepest blushes dyed her 
face and neck; and throwing aside her riding hat, she 
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leant l^er head on her knees and burst into a passionate 
flood of scalding tears. It had been quite a relief to 
her not to find Mrs. Vernon in her room, as she 
half expected to have done. She wanted time to 
compose her mind — to consider what she was to tell 
her; for, of course, there could now be no perfect 
confidence between them. She, of all people, must 
never know what she had just been telling a compara- 
tive stranger ! She must, however, immediately know 
of Lord Delverly's proposal — she had predicted it, and 
it would be the first subject of her inquiry. " But she 
does him great injustice," felt Fanny. " Perhaps he 
pressed me too much : his feelings are too impetuous — 
"but there were both delicacy and generosity in his con- 
duct towards me this day. I shall ever be grateful to 
Hm!" 

There was now a tap at her door. She ran to the 
closet and began to bathe her eyes before she gave the 
invitation to enter. It was only Portman, to say Mrs. 
Vernon was dressed. Perhaps Miss Hervey might not 
know that the dressing-bell had rung some time before 
her return. Mrs. Vernon had sent Portman to tell her 
this and to help her, and would remain in her own 
room till Miss Hervey joined her there. 

** Oh ! thank you; I shall not take long. Do, Port- 
man, look out for me all the things I shall want to wear 
with this dress;" and Miss Portman's head was fully 
engaged over the drawer in a moment. 

Fanny smoothed her agitated features as she best 
could, and left Portman to put on her whatever she 
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thought right. The gong had sounded before she had 
quite finished ; but she did not regret that it was now 
imposdble for her to speak to Mrs. Vernon before 
dinner. 

" Do watch for her, Portman," she cried, " while I 
draw my gloves on;" and on Miss Portman's telling hex 
Mrs. Vernon was now going down-stairs, she ran down 
and joined her with all the composure she could assume^ 
before she had entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Vernon saw by one glance at Fanny's face tha* 
something had disturbed her quiiet^and could also prettj 
well guess what it must have been; but she only drew 
her arm within her own. 

** Come, my dear Fanny, I feared you would be latft^, 
I saw you arrive a full quarter of an hour after the 
others. Let us go round and enter from the gardiea,"' 
she; continued, looking away, to give Fanny another 
minute to calm her tell->tale countenance. 

They found the whole party surrounding Mr. Vermont, 
snd as eager for news from town as if they had been 8 
month in retreat, instead of twenty-four hours. 

He had just finished giving everybody an acoount o£ 
how he had transacted their re^ective afifairs. 

" Oh ! here you are," he said, as his mother and 
Fanny j^proached ^ Here are letters for you both. 
You will, no doubt, be glad to have them." 

Lord Delverly was standing close by the window as- 
they entered by it ; and though Fanny did not look ab 
him, she &lt that his eyes were fixed on her as her 
oousin spoke to her and gave her the letter. j 
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The feeliiags of her sensitive nature had been excited 
iD 80^ high a pitch during the ride home, and ever since, 
that ahe had not had time to consider, or in any way to 
px€^e against, the agonising awkwardness which she 
now instantly felt must be the certain consequence of 
the confidence she had made to him. 

Hift fuick glance towards her as her cousin spoke to 
her, though immediately withdrawn as if it had been 
checked and invciimtary, was a revelation of what she 
might eipect— of what she had, without doubt^ brought 
upon hcBelf ! 

Nothing could be more likely than that he should at 
once suspwt Mr. Vernon to be the object on whom she 
had bestcwed,^ unsought, the affections which would 
liave beenso highly prized by himself. All this darted 
through har mind with the rapidity of lightning. How 
doubly blst was her Belton despatch at this most trying 
of momeits ! What a relief to have to put out her 
band to receive iti — ^to have something to do with her 
eyes in locking at the well-known seal and address — to 
have onlysudi simple words as " Thank you" to say 
with hear hAy pardaed Hps 1 

In a nwment afterwards they were all in the dining- 
i»om; amc Fanny found herself, without knowing why 
or how, ir the same place she had occupied the day 
before^ exept that, certainly. Lord Delveriy had not 
again propsed that she should sit there. Mr. Conyers 
had handd her into the room, and seemed to take it 
fpr gxantd she should take the same seat, and ^le made 
90 effort gainst it. She only saw that she might have 
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gone round to the other side of the table ; but then she 
must have sat next to Mr. Vernon, which would ind^d 
have been a most questionable mode of relief; and she 
seated herself at once with a kind of desperate reK>lu- 
tion to go through the trying scene before her wich all 
the outward composure she could assume, and t# keep 
as far from her mind as she possibly could, for tie pre- 
sent. Lady Mary Escott's spiteful, inquisitive looks, 
already, she fancied, directed towards her — Mr. \emon'» 
altered manner — and, above all, the recent mosi painful 
scene with Lord Delverly. 

She soon felt that it must be utterly impossible for 
the least interested person at table not to oberve the 
difference there was in his Lordship's look ad deport- 
ment towards herself since yesterday at the smie hour; 
yet his kindness, his attention to her every possble want, 
were quite imdiminished. She thought she couU perceive 
that he was also making an effort to talk withhis accus- 
tomed cheerfulness and ease. Yet his face wjs flushed, 
his hand trembled, several times he forgot in lie middle 
what he was talking about, then tried to be jcular and 
to laugh off his blunders, but, on the whole acted his 
part so very indifferently, that Fanny could {lot enter- 
tain the slightest hope of his evident embrrassmeut 
passing without observation. 

She tried to talk a little with Mr. Confers, and 
almost wondered at her own success in keeping up any- 
thing like conversation in such peculiarly t^ing cir^ 
cumstances. To be sure, she could not l^e been 
better suited with a companion. Mr. Goiters was 
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neither interested, nor inquisitive, nor knowing, about 
anybody or anything, except himself or his horse 
or his own concerns in some shape or other. As, im- 
measurably, the finest girl present, he was delighted to 
talk to Fanny, to look smilingly in her face, to fancy, as 
she turned so frequently towards him, that she had at 
last become aware of the extreme fineness of his teeth, 
the superior fit of his coat, and the exquisite curl of his 
brown hair. He had always thought this would come, 
one day or other : the enigma indeed was, that it had 
not happened before; but though late, it was equally 
welcome, and he lost no time in improving his ad- 
vantage. He looked at her more complacently than 
usual; asked her opinion of his Arabian, which he 
assured her was, beyond all comparison, the finest 
animal in London; whether she did not agree with him 
in thinking a curricle was out of sight the prettiest 
kind of carriage that could be driven in the streets ; if 
she had read the last number of Punch, or ever seen 
anything so exquisite as the new squib against Cardigan ; 
and informed her, that there was more real talent, a 
thousand times more wit, to be found within the pages 
of Punch, than in all the other papers of the day put 
together; and that he could assure her, as an undoubted 
fact, that it was worth a clear twenty thousand a year 
to its proprietors. 

" Indeed !" she said, " it must have an immense cir- 
culation. What does Charivari mean? I don't know 
the word at alL It is not Italian, is it?'' 
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But, little as she intended it, she was now too exact- 
ing ; his information did not extend so far as this. *' He 
did not know, upon his soul — ^he rather thought it 
must be; but he had unfortunately forgotten his Italian 
too entirely to be able to tell her what it meant. ** 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE TOWN lady's TRIUMPH. 

At last the long dinner was over, and Fanny was 
once more within the sanctuary of her own room, to 
which Mrs* Yemon had advised her to retire that she 
might enjoy her letter from home^ 

She had never in her life before felt so alive to the 
hixiiry of being alone, or to Mrs. Vernon's dehcacy and! 
kindness in at once seeing that this woxild be her best 
cordial^ and sending her there. She again bathed her 
flushed forehead and cbeeks with cold water, and turned 
to her letter with the certainty l^t here, at least, somie 
comfort awaited h^. But ohi, if she could only for one 
moment have thrown herself on Marian's — on her 
mother'^s bosom, and wept freely oizt all her agitated! 
feelings, and received their caresses and sweet counsel 
in return, — ^what happiness^ what exquisite relief I 
The very outside of the letter, addressed in Marian's 
neat, tranquil handwriting, seemed to bring Belton so 
vividly before h^ I — ^the cottage, the trim garden, the 
bhie expanse of sea, her &ther and mother's usually^ 
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kind, chccrrul looks, and William and Marian's more 
lively and no less affectionate faces; and over all what 
repose, what heavenly tranquillity ! Why had she ever 
left it? Oh ! why had her restless soul thirsted for the 
troubled waters, which she now saw must be the ele- 
ment of those who seek a larger intercourse with the 
world, of those who sigh as she had done for the plea- 
sures of refined intellectual society ! Oh what, indeed, 
were its excitements better than the gaudy flame which 
allures the poor thoughtless moth to certain destruc- 
tion ! But there was soon a more soothing reflection 
—dear Mrs. Vernon. It was not altogether the desire 
after new, untried pleasure which had brought her 
from her peaceful home. Surely the hope of being 
useful — of helping to console one of the kindest, 
the most interesting and attractive of human beings, 
had weighed strongly with her also. Yes, she felt that 
it had indeed ; and her dear careful parents had not only 
consented, but positively wished that she should go on 
80 pious an errand. They had felt it as a duty to part 
with her in the circumstances, though it had pained 
them to do so. It was not, then, merely selfish gratifi- 
cation she had sought; she had had, and woilld stiU 
have, a definite duty to perform; and she would pray 
earnestly for help to perform it well, in spite of all 
distractions. These she would immediately set about 
hardening herself against. She did not allow herself 
to go fully into the nature of them. It was better not, 
as her letter was still unopened, and she must soon think 
of appearing again before eyes, some of which were 
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not disposed to view her too favourably. In the mean 
time she felt somewhat composed and strengthened by 
a firm glance at her position, and the letter was read, 
hastily, but with the usual interest and satisfaction ; and 
the afiectionate expressions, the sweet home details, did 
their part in shedding their own happiness and peace 
on her heart. Everything seemed well at home, every- 
body happy; and when Fanny re-entered the drawing- 
room it was with a feeling of calmness in her bosom, 
which shone forth on her candid brow, and immediately 
set Mrs. Vernon's kind heart at ease about her. 

" Well, my dear child," said Mrs. Vernon to Fanny 
as she entered, " I can see at once that yoM have had 
good news. Now I shall go and see what my cor- 
respondents have to say for themselves." 

Mrs. Ormsby Cottin had also retired to answer some 
letters, and Fanny was left for some time with Mrs. 
Wynne and the two Ladies Escott. There was a cer- 
tain something in Mrs. Vernon's manners, which, 
besides the long intimacy between the families, and that 
they often owed to her pleasures and indulgences they 
should not otherwise have enjoyed, kept these young 
ladies always on their best behaviour before her. Mrs. 
Wynne they invariably treated as nobody ; and as Lady 
Mary at least was most desirous of* fishing out from 
Fanny the real nature of the intimacy she could not 
overlook between her brother and her, she was de- 
lighted with the opportunity Mrs. Vernon's absence 
^feemed to promise her, of torturing the truth out of 
Fanny by adroit hints and inuendos. 
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Laying herself on the sofa, and propping up her head 
with the pillows, so as to keep her fiilly in view, " Ah ! 
there you are!*' she cried, as Fanny sat down quietly 
by the table and took up a book of prints; ** there you 
are, I declare ! looking as cool and comfortable again, 
as if nothing in the world had happened J" 

Fanny started, blushed violently, looked at her with 
extreme surprise, and stammered out, " I — I — really do 
not understand. Your ladyship — " 

" Oh Lord! what have I done?" exclaimed Lady 
Mary, holding up her hands in a pretended fright; " I 
really beg your pardon a thousand times, but I meant 
simply to allude to the dreadfully fagging morning we 
have all spent. You see how tired I am, almost ex- 
tinguished ; and I know Delverly kept you out an age 
after the rest of us. I felt quite afraid, when I saw you 
so very much flushed at dinner, that you might have 
had a stroke of the sim, from having been so long ex- 
posed to it," 

Fanny now saw that this was a malicious attempt at 
making her commit herself. Her sprit rose against it, 
and she answered qidckly, " Your ladyship is very 
kind, I am sure," the emphasis on the last word showing 
that in the palace of truth it would have been some- 
thing more like impertinent, " and I feel how grate- 
ful I ought to be for the interest you take in my 
looks." 

Lady Anne tittered. 

"Oh!" cried Lady Mary, biting her lips, " don*t 
mention it! I assure you, you quite relieve me; I was 
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in despair^ when I saw you flush so suddenly again, as 
you did just now, into 

* Celestial rosy red — Clove's proper hue,' 

r 

that in my innocence I had touched some very tender 
Btrii^." 

" That I am sure you need not have been," said Mra. 
W^e. 1«H^ M, ;..„ T^f, fice, ,hid. ™ 
now pale enough; " for Miss Hervey's colour comes 
and goes very prettily at all times." 

" So long as you do not make out that it is fetched 
and carried, as some pert wit said of an ancient beauty's 
borrowed tints, I shall allow you to speak of it in any 
way you please," said Fanny, trying to be quite gay 
and easy. 

" Ah," said Mrs. Wynne, " now you smile. Miss 
Hervey, I do see a resemblance in you to poor Caroline 
Vernon. Mr. Vernon was asking me to-day if I had 
noticed it, but it never struck me till now." 

"Indeed!" said Fanny, looking interested. *'You 
'knew Miss Vernon, then?" 

"Oh! very well; she was a sweet lovely creature, 
and, I fancy, just your age when I saw her last. Do 
you perceive the resemblance, ladies?" 

" I can't flay I do," said Lady Mary, carelessly yawn- 
ing ; ** but I believe I am stupid at finding out these 
interesting likenesses between dead people and living. 
Indeed, I have no very accurate recollection of Caro- 
line's features. She was very tall, with dark hair like 
Miss Hervey's, and that is likeness enough for some 
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people to swear by, if it is any satisfaction to them to 
suppose a likeness." 

" Which it can hardly be, I should suppose, on such 
very general grounds," said Fanny, now sufficiently 
at ease to be rather amused at her extreme iU-humour. 

** I see a hkeness," said Lady Anne. ** I doubt if I 
«hould have thought of it immediately, as I had forgotten 
poor Caroline's appearance a little too. But I saw it 
as soon as Delverly mentioned it — ^both he and Emily 
were quite struck with the resemblance." 

**Ay, Lady Emil/ will be a better judge than 
either of you two ladies, I dare say," said Mrs. Wynne. 
" What friends they were ! Just the same age, I think, 
and two of the sweetest young creatures I ever saw^ I 
recollect their spending a week here together, just 
before the Vemons went abroad. My dear Harriet 
was very fond of them both. It was indeed a sad 
grief to her kind heart to part with Caroline, for she 
had her fears that she should never see her again." 

*^I was not aware," said Fanny, " she had been so ill 
before they left England." 

" Well, some people did not think her ill then, my 
dear; but she was very thin, and had often that sad, 
sad hectic briUiancy of eye and colour. Mrs. Vernon 
V7atched every variation of her countenance, with a 
degree of anxiety evidently very painful to the poor 
girl herself ; and yet I doubt if she thought her so ill 
as she really was. She seemed, indeed, as if she could 
not bring herself to contemplate the possibility of 
losing her." 
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'* I can so well fancy all that," said Fanny, with 
deep feeHng. 

" And Caroline was most unselfish, though an only 
daughter, and accustomed to be an important person 
with her family, particularly with her mother. She 
often made light of her ailments, and altogether seemed 
to think more about saving her mamma's feelings than 
indulging her own. To be sure, in her disease the 
spirits are sometimes light." 

*' So I believe," said Fanny, " and the tempera- 
ment warm. But, from what I have heard, she seems 
to have been all her life of the most affectionate nature. 
I am sure she must have resembled her mother in dis- 
position !" 

'* But don't you find all the family warm and afiec- 
tionate?" asked Lady Mary, returning with spirit to 
her charge on the first fair opportunity. 

For her life, Fanny could not have helped blushing 
deeply; but she said, as quietly and easily as she could, 
" I do find them all most kind." 

" I am sure you do," answered Lady Mary, delighted 
to see that she had the power of calling Fanny's 
feehngs into her face ; and now more than ever deter-» 
mined, if possible, to elicit something definite, in con- 
firmation of a suspicion she most shrewdly entertained 
of the real state of the case. " I am sure you must 
find Charles a most agreeable person.'' 

** Most agreeable," said Fanny, in a quiet voice; but 
with such tingling cheeks that she could not flatter 
herself she looked quite at ease. 

VOL. II. P 
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** And I dare say you have by this time discovered 
that, under his gay, light, cheerful manners, he is in 
reaUty a most impassioned person ?" 

Fanny was trembUng all over. ** Perhaps/* she 
stammered, " I have not seen enough — " then stopped. 

" Probably not," said Lady Mary, looking steadily at 
her confused blushing face ; " I dare say our attention 
has been more drawn towards this part of his character, 
from particular circumstances." 

Fanny now involuntarily darted a look of intense 
interest at her, in spite of all her confusion. 

*' You have probably heard Mrs. Vernon speak of 
it," said Lady Anne, who sat nearest Fanny. " I dare 
say she has told you that there was at one time an 
attachment between him and my sister?" 

**NoI" said Fanny, looking with astonishment at 
Lady Mary, " she certainly never did ; and how-^" 

" Oh !" cried Lady Mary, laughing, " don't, I beseech 
you, die of wonder ! I assure you, it is not / who am 
the cruel faithless she! I question if I should have 
been found so pliant. It was my sister Emily who was 
* la belle dame sans mercV " 

" But it was not quite her fault," said Lady Anne; 
^* Papa would not give his consent, though he did not 
seem to dislike the idea so much at first. They were 
engaged for some time, and very much attached. It 
was broken oflF while poor Charles was abroad with his 
member and sister." 

"And on his return he found his love another's," 
said Lady Mary. " The short and long of the matter 
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is, that the Earl had in the mean time found a more 
suitable partie for Emily, and would no longer listen 
to her proposal of living upon love — and you know 
they would have had little else to live on while Colonel 
and Mrs. Vernon were alive; though they^ I believe, 
were inclined to behave, as handsomely as possible." 

Fanny felt dreadfully shocked, both by the infor- 
mation, and the peculiarly hard-hearted manner of it. 
She would have given the world to have been able to 
command herself sufficiently to have gone on with the 
subject in an unconcerned enough tone; but, with 
Lady Mary's hard suspicious eyes looking full upon her, 
it seemed impossible to utter a single word more, and 
she was relieved when Mrs. Wjnine said — 

• " These are old stories, dear ladies, and I dare say 
almost forgotten by the parties who were the most 
interested. Why shpuld we look back so far?" 

" Oh, Emily got soon enough over the afl&ir," said 
Lady Mary; "she knew herself far too well to be 
long of a mind to sacrifice all for love. Papa took 
the trouble of showing her Devy's and Howel and 
James's bills of the year before, and soon convinced her 
how entirely mistaken she and Vernon had been in the 
calculation they had made of the sufficiency of their 
ways and means, in supposing it possible to make the 
two ends meet with seven or eight hundred a year." 

"And so she gave him up?" said Fanny, now in- 
terested even beyond all self-consciousness. 

^* Yes, she gave up love and poverty for Mr. Turner 
'and £12,000 a-year." 

f2 
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Fanny's spirit rose indignantly. 

" She was right, perfectly right, if she could make 
the slightest comparison between the two 1" 

** She was quite right for herself, certainly," said 
Lady Mary, laughing at her heat " But you are 
strangely forgetting your poor cousin's injured feelings*" 

*'No, I do not forget his outraged feelings!** said 
Fanny, still kept up by her virtuous indignation. " Of 
course, it must have been a dreadful blow to him; but 
if she had, in marrying him, made the sacrifice yaa 
seem to think it would have been, and ever come 4o 
look on it as such herself, how infinitely more unhappy 
would*his case have appeared to me !" 

"Well, I doubt the possibility there was of his 
suflFering more than he did," said Lady Mary cruelly. 
*' It is scarcely credible how much he took the whole 
afiair to heart. Indeed, there was a great deal of painful 
feeling among them all, I believe. Delverly was so 
provoked at Emily's giving up Vernon so easily, 
that he would not be present at her marriage; and 
Charles and she did not speak for more than a year 
after his return. To tell you the truth, I doubt whether 
Charles has ever quite got over the disappointment !" 

*' He never talks of Emily, I observe," said Lady 
Anne ; *' but, as they are quite good friends, of course 
he has got over his unpleasant feelings now." 

Fanny was now as unhappy as her greatest enemy 
could have desired. She felt quite faint and sick at 
heart, and could not utter another word. 

*' I scarcely think, my dear Lady Mary," said Mrs. 
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"Wynne, " that you are doing your sister justice, in sup- 
posing she gave up her affection so easily. I know 
Harriet always believed — and she had good opportuni- 
ties of judging — that poor Lady Emily suffered greatly 
in obeying her father in this instance — as it is natural 
to think she must." 

" Oh, nonsense ! Mrs. Ormsby Cottin has a trick of 
believing everybody as soft-hearted as herself." 

" Well, she has certainly a trick, as you call it, of 
believing whatever is most creditable to them," said 
Mrs. Wynne, gently. 

Poor Fanny still kept her seat at the table, but with 
pale cheeks and quivering lips. She tried to go on with 
her work, but her hands trembled so much that she 
could no longer guide the needle. Lady Mary could 
almost 'have pitied her: she was content, at least, to 
leave her alone; and she dropped the subject, under the 
comfortable conviction that her brother was tolerably 
safe from Fanny's machinations ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

fanny's sickness. 

In spite of Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's best of all possible 
modes of entertaining her guests — that of leaving them 
generally to do as they pleased — the rest of the even- 
ing passed heavily enough at Ormsby Lodge. 

Mr. Vernon again played whist with Mrs. Wynne ; 
Lord Delverly, as if suddenly seized with an unusual 
anxiety about the state of the nation, took steady refuge 
in the last night's debate in the Commons ; and poor 
Fanny's flushed, tremulous cheek and feeble voice, 
while they had the good effect of silencing the mali- 
cious Lady Mary, awoke in Mrs. Vernon a degree of 
anxiety which rendered her uneasy and watchful. 

As Fanny retired to her room, exhausted in mind 
and with throbbing temples, she felt for the first time in 
their acquaintance a dread of going through the usual 
good-night interview with her kind maternal friend. 

Ah ! the trial of Mrs. Vernon's looks and words of in- 
quiry and interest, — ^how was it to be got through, in 
this confusion of her thoughts, this utter prostration of 
her spirit? 
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But she was not at present called on for further ex- 
ertion. Mrs. Vernon had too much womanly tact not 
to have perceived that poor Fannjr's cup of endurance 
was already brim-fuU ; and she forbore to accompany her 
to her room, or even to add the sweet word or caress 
which would inevitably have made it to run over. 

A little pencil note, handed to Fanny by Portman, 
bade her affectionately good-night; and contained no 
"VTord of allusion to any part of the day's agitation. 

But in spite of this most welcome reprieve, there was 
no abatement of Fanny's feverish oppression of mind 
and body. She lay down in her bed, — but oh ! how 
different was this troubled tossing, and utter unrest, 
from her usual healthy, soft, childlike sleep ! Her 
headache increased with every start and snatch of broken 
shmber. The room seemed filled with the people she 
hid left below, and in none of their faces could she find 
the relief of one familiar or sympathising look. Mr. 
Vernon seemed always near, but with his countenance 
ttmed steadily away from her; Lord Delverly's voice 
sounded painfully in her ear — ^low, husky, reproachful; 
aad however tightly she closed her eyeUds, she felt that 
lady Mary's cold round eyes were searching into her 
very soul, with looks now mocking, now malicious. 
She was constantly awakened by the sound of her own 
distressed moanings ; and at last it seemed a relief to rise, 
to open the window, to see the stream of cheerful sun- 
shine, and to feel on her hot brows the fresh breath of 
early morning. 

But though the change had power to dispel the 
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imaginary horrors of her feverisli sleep, she still felt quite 
unwell; and when Portman came to her at eight o'clock, 
she had no better news to carry to Mrs. Vernon than 
that Miss Hervey had passed a restless night, and had 
still a miserable headache this morning. 

Mrs. Vernon's alarm at this report was not lessened 
by the sight of Fanny's heavy eyes, and the touch of 
her hot hand and quick pulse. She took the resolutioi^ 
of going as soon as possible to town. 

" Dearest child," she said, soothingly , " I fear I hays 
been careless of you. We must get home to-day, and 
have Dr. Stone to sec you. There has been too mudi 
galloping — too much sitting out of doors in the burning 
sun. You shall not rise for an hour or two, Fanny, i)r 
see any one but myself before we go. Now shut yoir 
eyes, and try to rest. I will not have you say one wori, 
my love." Fanny gratefully obeyed. 

The report of Fanny's indisposition was received i 
the breakfast-room with a considerable variety of fed- 
ings. Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's soft heart was really mucfc 
disturbed, and she overflowed with kind regrets and in- 
fallible nostrums. 

To the two young Guardsmen who were not hec 
lovers, there was a degree of pleasing excitement in the 
idea of the beautiful Fanny reclining delicately in her 
room, soon to appear among them again with the added 
charm of a touching air of languor, and ready to be 
helped to cushions and footstools. 

Mr. Conyers' smile of interest grew broader, as a 
dim, wavering beUef arose in his mind, that some of the 
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refined little arrows he had silly pointed at her yester- 
day — ^his eyes, teeth, hair, or wit — any or all together, 
had not improbably taken fuU effect and disturbed her 
repose. 

Sir James Percy and Lady Anne paid little attention 
to what was said of Fanny; Lady Anne thinking of 
nobody but Sir James, and he of nobody and nothing 
but himself. Lady Mary looked sneeringly incredu- 
lous, and began to sharpen her wits, with a pleasant 
feeUng of confidence that she should be able to baffle 
this new ruse of poor Fanny's to excite attention — 
'* as old too," she murmured, ** as the poles ?* 

Mr. Vernon was listening to a letter from Lord Hales- 
worth, which Lord Delverly was reading to him at the 
further window; but his ear, quick to the sound of her 
name, caught from his mother's few words that Fanny 
was very unwell; and immediately Lord Halesworth's 
pompous sentences, to which, shallow and inconclusive 
as they were, he had listened as being apparently of 
more than usual interest to Lord Delverly, fell on his 
ear conveying no more meaning than if they had been 
spoken in an unknown tongue ! 

" And so I suppose, as in duty bound, I must be off 
instanter,*' continued Lord Delverly, having finished 
his letter, " to town at all events; and unless there be 
better news in the evening, direct down to Halesworth 
Court. You see what a precious fright his lordship is 
in about this restive borough of Compton West— once 
so snugly his own! and how affectionately eloquent 
distress makes him. Nothing but his dear Del- 
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verly^s personal influence, applied with the prompti^ 
tude and judgment so pecuUar to his habit of mind, 
will now avail, to preserve this ancient appanage of 
the Lords of Halesworth Court from becoming the 
prey of a factious demagogue; or in other words, rescue 
it from the grasp of Jackson, the mill-spinning Crcesus, 
who has already lifted its inhabitants out of the mire of 
serfdom! The right man, no doubt, if we were only 
all right men — but as the case now stands, what can 
one do? One must not pull one's nest prematurely 
down. There is still something in a name, and I 
suppose I must give Whitcombe a lift. It will not 
do for hawks to pick out hawks' eyes; or, what comes 
to the same thing, to stand idly by and let a clever 
sparrow perform the exploit !" 

Mr. Vernon had a very indistinct comprehension of 
the danger which at this moment threatened the poli- 
tical interests of the Halesworth family at Compton 
West; but he knew enough of the relation generally 
existing between the father and son, to be aware that 
the requirements of Lord Halesworth's political 
manoeuvring were not always, or often, met by his 
manly, straight-forward son, in that spirit of filial obe- 
dience which on this occasion seemed to be animating 
him. 

And now Lord Delverly's whole deportment, — ^the pale 
lip and quivering eyelid, according so ill with his light 
words; the sudden determination on dubious grounds 
to quit the society of one, to whom only yesterday 
morning his impassioned looks and words were almost 
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openly directed; the depression of his spirits and 
change of manner towards Fanny during the last even- 
ing, — how did they all at once come crowding on an 
apprehension, quickened as Mr. Vernon's was by the 
feelings with which he was himself struggling, — and 
bring with them instant conviction that something 
decisive had passed between Lord Delverly and Fanny, 
and that Lord Delverly's hopes of vBinning her were 
quite at an end ! 

And if it were indeed so, and when he ought only 
to feel sympathy and pity, what means this dancing of 
the treacherous blood in his own veins? — this swelling 
of the chest ? — this flashing of the dilated eye ? Oh, 
heart of man! of what discordant elements art thou 
compacted ! Li spite of a friendship almost life-long, 
— in.the face of a resolution virtuously made, aye, and 
honourably kept, — oh, why should it be that the com- 
pleteness of such a sacrifice should thus be witnessed 
against by the stirrings of rebellious passion ? 

But it was only momentarily that the better part of 
him was thus overmastered. Another glance at Lord 
Delverly's hot restless eyes, touched his heart and 
convicted him in his conscience; and he was now 
eagerly proposing to accompany him to town to 
hear the latest election news, and, if need were, to 
help him about his leave of absence. Lord Delverly 
nodded his thanks, and approaching the breakfast-table, 
addressed Mrs. Ormsby Cottin in the same tone of 
forced gaiety. 

"And now, dearest lady, you must quickly give 
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xnc a cup of your fragrant Bohea ; and, alas tbat I 
should §ay so ! my conge also. The sands of my sweet 
hours have suddenly run down ; and when I was pro- 
mising myself another day of delights spent at your 
charming feet, among flowers and bowers, — ^lo ! instead, 
must I face the glooms of Halesworth Court; and 
before another sun shall set, must I have pressed — ah ! 
no longer the velvet of this — but the horny horrors of 
every hand within the borough of Compton-in-the- 
West ! In vain would we strive against Fate. Humble 
men may propose — greater ones must dispose. Lord 
Halesworth lays commands on me that I may not 
disobey." 

" What are you saying, dear Lord Delverly, — you 
going away too? Now, is it not true that misfortunes 
never come singly ? This unlucky Friday, how I wish 
it were blotted out of the week ! But I don't think 
you have heard how ill sweet Miss Hervey is, — quite 
in a fever this morning, they tell me,: — all owing to our 
letting her keep out so long in the heat of yesterday. 
Ah ! if she should really be seriously ill, how shall I 
ever forgive myself for having urged her to ride out 
along with the others, when she seemed inclined to come 
in-doors with us !" 

"Miss Hervey! Good God! — ^no. What is the 
matter?" he hastily exclaimed, turning to Mrs. Vernon, 
the forced smile giving instant way to an undisguised 
look of interest and alarm. " Dear Mrs. Vernon, is 
Miss Hervey iU ?" 

*' Not very ill, I hope," answered she, looking coldly 
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away from his agitated countenance, and towards her 
son, whom, though he must have heard what was going 
on, she felt provoked to see still looking tranquilly out 
of the window. " I trust there is nothing worse than 
a bad headache. Fanny is not robust^ and the heat 
yesterday was overpowering. I rather expect that the 
cooler air of this morning will revive her. The 
Colonel and I will carry her to town presently — a. visit 
j&om Dr. Stone will do us no harm." 

"But, good heavens! will that be safe?" continued 
he, impetuously; and losing sight of everything except 
the idea of the gentle, beloved Fanny suflFering from 
the agitation he had so selfishly caused to her. " Why 
should you run the risk of moving her?— why should 
not Stone come here to see her? My horse will be 
round in two minutes, and I can bring or send him 
here within a couple of hours. Do let me be of some 
use.'* 

** I would," said she, more gently, " if I did not still 
think my own plan better. At present I do not see any •. 
difficulty in taking her safely to town. I really should 
prefer having her near the Doctor, in case of what may 
occur. There is a great deal of influenza about." 

** But the rattling and noise of a carriage," urged he, 
anxiously, ** it will be sure to increase a bad headache. 
Can nothing better be thought of ?'* 

•* A litter, suppose," said Lady Mary, half-aside, 
to Mr. Conyers, **and gallantly borne by a staff of 
adorers. What an interesting return to Curzon Street ! 
I wish I had thought of setting up as a heroine !" 
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** Hush !" answered he, simpering. " You really are 
too bad. How strange it is that you ladies feel so little 
for one another ! Now, I am deeply interested. Like 
Delverly, I die to be of use to the lovely girl. I wish 
they would only let her make her own choice of an 
esquire to nm or ride for her." 

But it was evident that Mrs. Vernon had determined 
that nobody besides the Colonel and herself should 
have any part in the removal of Fanny to town. Lord 
Delverly, after sending again to ask whether he could 
be of the slightest use, and ascertaining that Miss Her- 
vey was feeling rather better, set off, accompanied by 
Mr. Vernon. 

The young men had each many thoughts of unusual 
interest, but, from habit, the conversation ran in 
the ordinary channels. If there was any painful 
restraint, it was rather on the part of Mr. Vernon. 
Lord Delverly could not conceal his depression of 
mind. He also fell frequently into fits of absence, 
and the tremulous eyelid or nervous movement of the 
lips was yet occasionally perceptible; but neither by 
cold word nor averted look did he indicate the slightest 
feeling of jealousy or distrust of his friend. And yet, 
after a painful, sleepless night, in the course of which 
there had been time for a full review of his whole 
intercourse with Fanny, from the first memorable inter- 
view in the opera-box, to the last timid good-night 
addressed to him with flushed cheek and downcast 
eye — after a trying of looks and words on all sides> 
before unmarked or disregarded, but, from what had 
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now occurred, brought out in Hs memory with the 
distinctness of characters written in the invisible fluid 
when exposed to the fire, and a significancy which 
made him wonder only at his own past obtuseness — 
there did not remain the shadow of a doubt on his 
mind that Mr. Vernon, and none but he, was the 
object of that preference which Fanny, with the gene- 
rous design of sparing him imnecessary mortification, 
had yesterday alluded to with so much painful embar- 
rassment. And, if it were so, how impossible did it 
seem to him to draw any hope from the idea of her 
not being engaged ! That they did not yet understand 
each other, probably arose from the superior delicacy of 
Mr. Vernon's feelings. " Ah, he was not the man to 
allow himself to be hurried by selfish passion into an 
avowal which could be premature or unwelcome, but 
would sue gently, and win surely !" But every yiew 
he had been able to take of himself — of his own con- 
duct — of the whole matter — had only made his habitual 
discouragement or self-abasement the deeper. The 
pain of it, like Aaron's serpent, had the power of swal- 
lowing up all more ignoble pains. There was no room 
in his heart for paltry jealousy, for malevolent grudging. 
He was, as it were, alone with his own unworthiness, 
and found it company sufficient. It was not in his 
noble nature to hate his friend for the possession of 
gifts and graces denied to liimself, or to feel aggrieved 
that these should be appreciated by another. What- 
ever he said, therefore, was in his usual manly, open 
manner and vigorous tone; while Mr. Vernon, made 
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cowardly by frequent stings of conscience, in spite of his 
superior habit of self-command, could not always meet 
the friendly eye, or answer with the usual frank, cordial 
words. 

Lord Halesworth's commands, affording an ex- 
cuse for immediately quitting Ormsby Lodge, had 
been for once received by his son as most welcome and 
opportune. The political position of Compton West, 
and what could or ought to be done to prevent it from 
failing in the Halesworth allegiance, were now entered 
on. Who has not at some time felt the blessing of 
having a political question, in which to take refuge from 
threatened embarrassment? The topic would always 
have had a degree of interest for him, but now it was 
thankfully seized and fully and shrewdly discussed by 
Lord Delverly ; and Mr. Vernon did his best to perform 
the part of an intelligent listener and zealous abettor. 

Only once during the many hours they passed to- 
gether, was there the remotest allusion made to the 
subject, which, as each well knew, must be lying nearest 
to the hearts of both. As they were separating to 
meet again within an hour at the club, Lord Delverly 
proposed that Mr. Vernon should now go and ascertain 
whether the party from Ormsby Lodge had arrived 
safely in Curzon Street. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE RETUBN TO TOWN. 

In the mean time many were the efforts made at 
the Lodge by Mrs. Ormsby Cottin for Fanny's relief; 
innumerable the specifics pressed upon Mrs. Vernon 
for her use, from the old-fashioned red lavender or sal 
volatile, to the latest infinitesimal globule of homoeopathy ; 
great the indignation and scorn of Lady Mary at each 
fresh proof of the interest excited by Fanny's illness; 
and for the most part successful were her attempts at 
entertaining others, by the ridiculous turn she con- 
trived to give to every proposition, by the low-uttered 
half-word, or malicious inuendo. While Mrs. Vernon 
was present some caution was necessary; her favour was 
not to be risked even for the gratification of making the 
most successful hit ; but that was not often or for long. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's good nature 
and simplicity were only additional incitements, " for 
who could at any time resist showing her up? and now 
she was more than ever ridiculous, with all this fantas- 
tic twaddle and fuss !'* 

VOL. II. G 
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She gave no quarter; there seemed to be no limit to 
the license of her tongue. Fast and furious grew the 
mirth of the others, thoughtless of everything, caring 
for nothing except the amusement they could extract 
from the biting jest and well-pointed sarcasm. At last, 
even Mrs. Ormsby Cottin^s gentle patience was worn 
out with hearing her own innocent'words bandied back 
with meanings attached to them which had never 
entered into her head; and with the sound of laughter, 
of the cause of which slie had no dear idea. 

" Dear ladies," exclaimed she in a perplexed, half- 
vexed tone quite unusual to her, " how charming it is 
to see your fine spirits in the middle of these sad contrc' 
temps ! But between Miss Hervey^s illness — for which I 
can't help blaming myself — and dear Lord Delverly's 
sudden journey, and altogether, somehow or other, I 
am quite worried, and I believe even a little cross, 
which is shameful. I hope you will kindly excuse it; 
I shall go and lie down for an hour, and then I dare 
say it will be all right with me again. What will you 
like to do this morning, my dear Lady Mary? I forget 
what we had planned, my head is so poor ! Was it a 

drive, or a ride, or Oh, now I recollect! Sir 

James was proposing a little boat-race. Well, nothing 
can be prettier, and I hope to enjoy part of it with you. 
Lideed, if you are ready, I shall go now and see you 
begin; only I must just inquire first if I can do any 
thing more for Miss Hervey." 

" Oh, by all means go to her," answered Lady Mary, 
pretending to yawn violently; ** by this time I should 
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think the virulence of the attack will be exhausted, 
and you will probably find her sweetly ready to be 
cheered by your enlivening conversation. Do not let 
us monopolise it." 

It was late in the afternoon before Colonel and Mrs. 
Vernon and Fanny reached Curzon Street. Even after 
some hours of comparative calmness of mind, which had 
enabled her to lie quiet^ if not to sleep, Fanny had risen 
with a still aching head; and her varying colour and 
feeble step as she walked down-stairs^ satisfied Mrs. 
Yemon that the precaution she had taken against ex- 
posing her to further excitement or agitation for the 
present, had not been superfluous. She had zealously 
watched the rest of the party off in the boats before she 
had ventured to order round the carriage; and now 
there was only Mrs. Ormsby Cottin*s personal good-bye, 
and this, she thought Fanny, weak as she seemed, would 
be quite equal to. It was not, however, so harmless as 
she had anticipated. At first Mrs. Ormsby Cottin was 
folly occupied with cares for Fanny's comfort in the 
drive to town, and fond regrets at the premature 
breaking up of the party; to all of which Fanny found 
it easy to answer with a smile or kind word. 

" There, now you smile once more. I am delighted. 
I do believe you will soon be quite yourself again. * I 
wish some of the others had only seen this pretty smile 
now. Mr. Vernon did look so very uneasy this morn- 
ing; and," looking archly, and in a lower tone, "ah! 
my dear, if you could but have seen poor dear Lord 
Delverly, when I told him how ill you were ! Indeed, 

g2 
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indeed, you should have seen how he flushed up, and 
forgot everything else in the world. To be sure, he has 
the warmest heart — But, there now, I am doing mis- 
chief again !" 

Poor Fanny ! her cheeks were no longer pale, and 
her knees shook so that she could scarcely support 
herself. 

** Come, my dear Fanny," cried Mrs, Vernon, rather 
impatiently, ^' how hot it is getting again ! and there is 
no shade where you stand. Dearest Madam, we must 
really bid you good-bye." 

** To be sure; how foolish and thoughtless I am! 
Aye, Colonel, give her your stout arm. Good-bye, then, 
dearest friends; be sure to get well soon then, chere 
Mamselle Fanni; long, I hope, before the 29th. You 
must not forget my poor 29th." 

The Colonel's presence spared both ladies the em- 
barrassment each would have felt in a tete-a-tete. Mrs. 
Vernon would have found it difficult to avoid allusions 
which must have called fo^ explanations agitating to 
Fanny ; and though she would have given much for a 
perfect assurance of Fanny's rejection of Lord Delverly's 
addresses, she felt hopeful enough of it to be able to 
wait till the relation could be made at less expense than 
at present. 

They found Mr. Vernon at home on their arrival; 
and at the door ready to help them out of the carriage. 
He looked grave, but full of interest, even of anxiety. 

He had ascertained that Dr. Stone was in town, 
ready to pay Fanny a visit as soon as he should hear 
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they had arrived ; and he had made other little arrange- 
ments, showing a thoughtful and judicious kindness. 

Mrs. Vernon heard of them all with unmixed satisfac- 
tion. 

" And jiow," said he, after an anxious glance at 
Fanny — as with a nervous, flushed look, she rested 
feebly on the sofa in his mother's dressing-room, to 
which at Mrs. Vernon's request they had gone at once — 
"now I must go and relieve the anxiety of others. I 
shall just let Stone know as I pass that you are ready 
for him, and then join Delverly. He goes off to Hales- 
worth Court at nine o'clock ; and I promised, as soon as 
I had seen you all, to dine tete-a-tete with him at the 
club, and, if possible, to carry a good report of — of the 
invalid. I think I may say she has not suffered 
seriously from the movement to town?" 

The same question suddenly occurred to the minds of 
both ladies. This tender concern — ^these thoughtful 
attentions — which had seemed to be coming from the 
heart, and were certainly going directly there, — were 
they then prompted only by friendship for Lord Del- 
verly? — paid on his account — perhaps even at his sug- 
gestion? It seemed only too probable. If the first care 
was for Fanny, for her ease, comfort, or accommodation, 
the second was certainly for his friend. It was his 
anxiety, no one's else, which was thought of, or named. 
Fanny's heart sank under the conviction, and Mrs. 
Vernon's brow was immediately clouded over. 

Soon after he left them the Doctor came. Fanny 
had retired to her room. Her head felt light, and there 
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was a sense of shlyering and uneasiness all over her. 
Dr. Stone pronounced the attack a nervous fever, slight 
at present; prescribed a soothing draught, and advised 
her to be kept perfectly quiet. The word "fever" 
frightened Mrs. Vernon. " Keep yourself easy, Madam^" 
he said; " there is no cause for alarm. No doubt there 
is a little fever, but there is a great deal of nervous irri- 
tation. There has been some agitation of the mind heie^ 
some worry or flurry of the spirits, of which neither you 
nor I may ever guess the cause. The heart is beating 
strongly, .and there is a considerable degree of excite- 
ment of the whole system. Still there is no great heat 
of the skin, no appearance of deranged health, nothing 
seriously wrong, — ^that a few days of quiet, at least, will 
not, in all probability, set to rights. Young ladies are 
such sensitive plants, I often wonder they stand the 
wear and tear they go through so well as they do. Such 
attacks as this I am quite familiar with, and I have 
generally found seclusion and perfect quiet the most 
successful prescription." 

All through the evening Fanny continued restless 
and imeasy. Nothing could exceed Mrs. Vernon's affec- 
tionate attention to her. She sat by her bedside, VTas 
constantly feeling her pulse, and looked at her so 
anxiously, that Fanny felt more and more affected, and 
could not help often shedding tears. At last, Mrs. 
Vernon perceived that the sight of her own anxiety was 
anything but tranquillising to Fanny; she therefore 
kissed her, bade her good-night, and Miss Portman took 
her place at Fanny's side. 
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Mr. Vernon returned home early. He found his 
mother in the drawing-room, and his look of deep con- 
cern at her reply to his eager inquiry after Fanny 
might well have put her in charity with him again. 
But she did not see it. She was so prepossessed, so 
provoked with the idea of his anxiety being rather on 
account of his friend than of himself or her, that she 
could not bear to meet his eye, and went on indus- 

• triously netting, without once turning her face towards 
him. 

"A nervous fever! That sounds very serious. I 
had hoped it was to turn out nothing worse than a bad 
headache, from the fatigue and heat of yesterday, 
which a few hours of quiet would remove. Does 
Stone see her again to-night?" 

*' No. He has ordered her a composing-draught, and 
lushes her to be kept perfectly quiet. And as her 
room looks into the garden, and can be easily dark- 
ened, we may manage to defend her from the ordinary 
disturbances. But it is not easy to keep a sensitive 
person like Fanny tranquil in the more important 
pense of the word. I left her this moment, because I 
saw that my very cares about he^ were agitating to her." 
** I can easily suppose so," he replied in a tone of 

deep interest ** She will think more of what you are 

suffering on her account than of her own uneasiness. 

But I trust you will be able to command yourself. 

Stone had no fears, had he, that the attack would be a 

very serious one?" 

" I think not. He spoke of her being in all proba- 
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bility restored by a few days* rest — of her suffering 
more from irritation of nerves or spirits than from 
actual disease. As to the cause of her iOness/* she 
continued, with a look of annoyance and vexation, " I 
am sure he is right there. Anybody might have 
seen how she has been worried and over-wrought. I 
now feel that I am much, much to blame in having 
exposed her to — to excitements which, I greatly fear, 
may prove longer injurious than he reckons upcn." 

" You allude — " he began, and then stopped an in- 
stant. 

" I allude to nothing," replied she, impatiently, " that 
you are not as well able to judge of as I am, Charle&. 
I am in nobody's secret, but I must see what is passing 
before my eyes." Then, after a little pause—*' Some 
people's feelings, indeed, are difficult to read, but not 
every one's." 

'* There may be reserves" — ^he again began, in a iow 
voice and hesitatingly; she listened attentively. '* There 
may be reasons" — he resumed, trying to steady iis 
voice, ** circumstances not easily put aside, which miy 
sometimes prevent — ^which may — In short, my deare* 
mother, I—" He again stopped. 

** There may," said she, more gently, seeing his em- 
barrassment. ** I can conceive many excellent reasons 
for reserve. It is rather the opposite extreme for which 
I have little excuse. I confess I have not much sym- 
pathy with people who have no better plea for violating 
the feelings of others than the uncontrollable nature of 
their own; and should not be inclined to envy them the 
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kind of success they would be content to owe to com- 
passion alone, if it cannot be enjoyed by fairer means. 
Such indelicate selfishness would always rather have 
revolted me." 

" You have already said you are in nobody'*s secret," 
answered he, much more collectedly. '* I do not, then, 
ask to whom or what you may be alluding ; but there is 
so much blindness in the world, my dear mother, so 
much self-deception, that your remarks — just in them- 
selves, perhaps — would never, probably, be applied by 
any one to his own case ; and it is often equally 
difficult to judge, where the feelings and conduct of 
others are concerned. But let us leave such profound 
mysteries. These dark hints and insinuations are, 
surely, a new style between you and me! Here is 
Miss Portman, with better news, I trust, of our in- 
valid." 

Portman had come to say that the draught had at last 
taken effect — Miss Hervey was now quietly asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FANNY IS CONVALESCENT AND CONFESSES. 

It was some days before Fanny was able to leave her 
bed. The fever of the mind did not go off with the 
first hours of quiet, but by slow degrees, and after 
several returns of agitation brought back by allusions 
made by Mrs, Vernon to the late occurrences at Ormsby 
Lodge. 

Affectionate as that lady really was towards Fanny, 
and considerate and tender as she wished to be of her 
feelings, it was not in her nature to be much in her 
company without making some efforts to relieve herself 
firom all doubt on a subject so interesting to her as was 
the whether or not of Fanny's rejection of Lord Del- 
verly's addresses. And situated as Fanny felt herself 
to be with Mrs. Vernon, she would not have thought 
for a moment of withholding from her her confidence 
in the matter, but for the complication which had oc- 
curred, in consequence of the new element Fanny had 
herself introduced into it, by the confession to Lord 
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Delverly of her own engaged affections. In going over 
in her mind what had passed between Lord Delverly 
and herself, she could not regret that, even at the ex- 
pense of much probable embarrassment, she had done 
the little that was in her power to soften to him the 
pain of a refusal. But in any contemplated explana- 
tion with Mrs. Vernon, she clearly foresaw sifting ques- 
tions and scrutinising looks, which she feared she should 
be unable to meet satisfactorily in the awkwardness of a 
limited confidence. In the present weak state of her 
nerves, therefore, she had not the courage to attempt 
any; and Mrs. Vernon had too much delicacy to do 
more than, by an adroit hint now and then, afford 
her the opportunity which she did not take. 

As soon as Fanny felt stronger, and more self-pos- 
sessed, she was as willing to change her own room for 
Mrs. Vernon's airy and pleasant boudoir, as Mrs. 
Vernon was pleased to see her there again. Mr. 
Vernon's constant interest in Fanny's state of health, 
the many proofs there were of his thoughtful attention 
in the new books, flowers, &c., daily laid on the table 
near her room door, though too natural perhaps to count 
for more than simple cousinly kindnesses, had done much 
to set him right with his mother again. In her own 
watchful interest for Fanny during this little iUness, in 
the intense desire she had of seeing an attachment be- 
tween her son and her, she seemed almost to have for- 
gotten her old griefs and grievances. Not for years had 
she been so cheerful^ so little distrustful or exacting, 
so nearly forgetful of self. The Colonel, always placid 
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when she would allow him to be so, and ever ready to 
be sociable, was pleased to sec her amiable animation, 
and had more than once blessed the day on which 
Fanny had become their inmate. He heard of Fanny's 
recovery with pleasure, and now received her in his 
wife's room with looks of afiectionate regard. Mr. 
Vernon also begged to come in for a moment, and waa 
admitted. 

" But only for five minutes," said Mrs. Vernon, very 
smilingly. " My poor Fanny must hold a short levee 
to-day yet : but you shall see, Charles, that I have been 
telling you the truth. She has something of her usual 
look again, hasn't she?'^ 

Fanny's varjring colour did not say much for her 
recovered strength. But she smiled, and professed to 
be feeling almost quite well now. Mr. Vernon took 
her hand, and looked anxiously at her for a moment. 
His own face was crimson, and the voice in which he 
expressed his happiness at seeing her again was scarcely 
more steady than her own. 

"It gives one quite a jour-de-fete sort of feeling to 
see our little ' lily of the valley' come forth again," 
said the Colonel, gallantly, sitting down by her and 
taking her hand in his own, *' I wish we could think 
of some holiday-making to celebrate the event, that 
might amuse without wearying her." 

Poor Fanny's eyes overflowed. " You must not be 
too kind to me, dear Colonel," she said, in a very low 
voice. " You see what a poor companion I should be 
yet at a merry-making." 
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"Ah!" replied he gently, and patting her hand, 
** I see we must still be very careful of you. Well, 
you shall be as quiet as you please. Charles has just 
been telling me," he continued, turning to his wife, 
glad to have a bit of interesting news, ** that Whit- 
combe has been terribly beaten at Compton-West. 
Jackson has been returned by an immense majority.^* 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Vernon. *^ What a state 
of dignified indignation Lord Halesworth will be in !" 
She seemed to enjoy the idea. ** Have you seen him, 
Charles?" 

" I have not. My information is direct from 
Delverly.'* 

" Then he has returned V^ 

** No, poor fellow ! he arranged before leaving town 
to remain for a week or ten days." 

" To enjoy his triumph," suggested she, a little 
maliciously, 

" No," said he, gravely ; " but to accommodate 
Whitcombe, who had wished, in the event of his suc- 
cess, to be at Halesworth Court for a few days. Now 
they both find the neighbourhood a little too hot for 
them, and Delverly has gone home with Whitcombe 
to Stenton, thirty miles off, and wishes to hear from us 
there." 

** But how was it all?" asked the Colonel. " Delverly 
seemed to have so little doubt of success.** 

** Well, Whitcombe was no less sanguine. He wrote, 
indeed, that there were rumours about of discontent in 
the borough in consequence, as he had understood, of 
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some harsh doings of Clay, Lord Halesworth*s new law- 
agent. But that he had seen Clay, who had aasured 
him positively, that if there was anything of the kind 
it was only among the very least respectable of the 
voters, all in the pay of Jackson; and that if Lord 
Delverly could be prevailed on to oome down and lend 
a helping hand, there could not be a doubt as to the 
successful result." 

** I should have thought not," said the ColoneL " It 
is scarcely two years since poor RusseU's unanimous 
election, at which we were present. At that time 
Delverly was a demigod at Compton - West. I do 
believe they would have elected his valet-de-chambre if 
he had asked them." 

^' He was most deservedly popular," said Mr. Vernon. 
'* From the time he was little more than a boy, he 
seemed to understand the reasonable difficulties of the 
very small tenantry — ^was always ready to help them, 
and to stand between 'his father and them. I remember 
old Hardy's letters to him when we were at Oxford. 
He could do nothing without consulting Delverly. 
Lord Halesworth did not like the old man — was con- 
stantly complaining of his management, and Delverly 
had many a tough battle to fight for him. But if good 
old Hardy had been alive, both father and son would 
have been spared this mortification." 

" The business would not be quietly got through, 
either,'' said Colonel Vernon; ^^the Halesworth Court 
family would of course have many stout adherents." 

'' Oh, the most uproarious afiair you can imagine, 
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Delverly says ! He got down merely in time for the 
nomination, so he knew little of what he might expect. 
It was he who proposed Whitcombe, and he was a little 
startled at not having a word of his speech listened ta 
Then came the show of hands: a perfect forest of hands 
held up for Jackson; one here and there for Whit* 
combe; and the worst of all for our friends was, that 
they were not only hissed and hooted at^ but actually 
pelted with offensive missiles^ both on the hustings and 
(m their way home to Halesworth Court. At the close 
of the first duty's polling, Jackson's numbers were 
nearly two to one, and of course Whitcombe gave in." 

*' It says very little for Mr. Jackson," said Fanny, 
indignantly. ^' He surely ought to have used his in« 
fluence to prevent such an outrage. I should not envy 
a popularity so offensively demonstratiye." 

" Delverly does not blame him," answered Mr. Ver- 
non, turning to her, and speaking in a gentle tone. 
" You see, Jackson had a difficult part to play; it would 
scarcely have done for him to be patronidng, or to o£fer 
his protection to the impopular party on their way 
home. Delverly had several conversations with him, 
and foimd him moderate, and most desirous that the 
peace should be kept by all sides. But there was much 
exasperation among the people at the mills. This Clay, 
it seems, is quite a bad fellow. Whitcombe and his 
agents throw the blame of the defeat entirely on him. 
Delverly says there is no end to the stories against him, 
and he believes most of them. There have been dis- 
training and screwing up of rents, and oppressions, even 
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in the town ; cutting oiF little patches of garden ground ; 
and, in short, a teasing and thwarting of the people in 
every possible way by which an additional pound, or 
even shiUing, could be extracted from them.'' 

*' And could Lord Halesworth be in ignorance of all 
this ?" asked Mrs. Vernon. 

" I fear not of it all," answered he, gloomily. 

"I thought not," said she; "I expected it would 
presently come out that he was at the bottom of all the 
miscliief. It is like the rest of his short-sighted policy. 
Depend upon it, no good landlord ever, had an agent 
such as you describe." 

^' It is that which makes the whole afiSdr so annoying 
to poor Delverly," said he. *' It seems Clay boasts that 
he has had Lord Halesworth's concurrence in every bit 
of dirty work he has done. It is difficult to believe it 
even of him." 

"Not for me," said Mrs. Vernon, bitterly; "I can 
believe anything of Lord Halesworth, be it only mis- 
calculating and paltry enough." 

" The last two years have been very bad both fot 
landlord and tenant," began the Colonel, in an ex- 
tenuating tone; '*I know he is dreadfully straitened, 
and—" 

** Oh, sir, do not dream that you are able to defend 
such oppression and crooked ways !" interrupted his son, 
looking at him aflfectionately; " leave that to ingenious 
people whose interest it may be. Depend upon it, you 
will make no hand of making the worse appear the 
better reason." 
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Next day Mrs. Onnsby Cottin came to see Fanny. 
She had brought the Ladies Escott to town. They had 
done her the honour to stay and eat her best peaches, 
and gather her finest flowers, until every man of the 
party had one after another dropped off; and having 
replied to her kind regrets at losing them, with yawning 
civility and matter-of-course thanks, had now returned 
to St. James's Square to glean the stra,y gaieties of a 
London August, as unconscious of the state of pompous 
rage in which they should find their father, as they were 
indifierent to or regardless of it when forced upon their 
notice, in every other respect than as to how it might 
affect their own enjoyments. Not so the gentle 
widow. She stood aghast as she listened to the long- 
worded recital he indignantly poured out on them of 
the election disasters; pitied him extremely as he spoke 
of the ill-usage he had sufiered, in the total mismanage- 
ment of the affair by everybody concerned ; and shud- 
dered at the contemptuous denunciations he uttered 
against the *' brutally ignorant reptiles" of Compton 
West. She had held him too long in respect, and was 
too simple and undiscerning, to see anything in his con- 
duct and deportment unbecoming a dignified nobleman, 
under the exasperation of feeling which such an outrage 
against his son was naturally calling forth. But the 
most unwelcome part of his news, both to her and his 
daughters, was contained in a short letter he had that 
morning received from Lord Delverly, which' letter he 
threw down on the table as he left the room, desiring 
them to read it for themselves. Lord Delverly wrote, 
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that he had just come to the detennination of accom- 
panyiDg his friend Whitcombe to Berlin^ and, provided 
he could get leave of absence for so long, of passing the 
winter there ; and that he should be in town in a few 
days for the purpose of making his arrangements. All 
this had quite upset the tender-hearted widow, and she 
was, if possible, more kindly pitiful, more ejaculative 
and inconsequent than usual, during her visit to Curzon 
Street. 

" Well, my dears !" she exclaimed, after most sincere 
looks and words of congratulation on Fanny's recovery, 
" What are you saying to all this very sad business ? 
Did you ever, in the whole course of your lives, hear of 
any set of people being so persecuted, so shamefully de- 
ceived and abused, as our excellent friends have been?" 

" Did you see Lord Halesworth?" asked Mrs. Ver- 
non. ** I have no doubt he will be feeling very 
angry." 

" Angry ! I promise you I shall not soon forget his 
venerable face this morning — all frowns and wrinkles — 
poor dear old man ! You could scarcely have believed 
him to be the amiable, polite, fine, dignified character 
he really is." 

** I dare say not," said Mrs. Vernon, trying not to 
smile, " he must be very much annoyed." 

*' To be sure, if anything in the world is likely to 
touch an affectionate father's heart, it must be an insult 
to such a son !" 

** The Ladies Escott would know nothing of what 
had happened till they came to town," said Fanny. 
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" They are so fond of their brother, that I am sure 
they will be feeling much for him." 

^* Ah yes, poor dears ! I do believe it is the idea of 
losing their brother that they are feeling more than any- 
thing else in the whole affair." 

'* Losing their brother!" echoed Mrs. Vernon, glanc- 
ing unconsciously at Fanny. 

** Indeed, I am not sure," continued the widow, 
her eyes filling with tears, ** that I myself don't con- 
sider his going abroad in this unexpected way the very 
worst part of it." 

** I had not heard of his intention," said Mrs. Vernon 
with much interest. *' Is it quite settled that he goes?" 

" Had not you? Well, I never doubted that Mr. 
Vernon — ^but, indeed, the letter was very hurried — to 
save the post, he said — so he had probably just made up 
his mind. Alas, yes ! it seems quite settled. He goes 
immediately ; and if he can get his leave, he means to 
remain at Berlin all the winter. It seems Mr. Whit- 
combe had decided on passing next winter somewhere 
abroad, but on Sir William Russell's death he was un- 
luckily overpersuaded to stand for Compton West; and 
now I dare say he has, in }ns turn, persuaded dear Lord 
Delverly to leave us all. Ah, Miss Hervey ! it is no won- 
der you should look a little affected at this sad news — 
such an admirer as he — Well, I do think it most 
natural I assure you I should not love you if you 
were not sorry. Don't mind me, dear !" 

Fanny was feeling dreadfully ! She grew red, and 
pale, and then red again. The widow's pitying notice 
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of her emotion increased it so much, that whatever might 
liave depended on it, she could not have commanded 
the utterance of a single word ; and Mrs. Vernon vne 
too much occupied with the news, and its effect on 
Fanny, to be able to come so immediately to her 
assistance as she would have done, had she herself been 
less taken by surprise. The widow, however, talked 
and lamented enough for them all, and was feeling too 
much herself to doubt for a moment the entire and 
proper sympathy of both her auditors. But Fanny, 
in spite of her own confusion, could immediately see 
that Mrs. Vernon was hearing the news of Lord 
Delverly's going abroad with very different feelings. 
Deeply interested she evidently was; but her eye, — the 
tone of her voice in the word or two she did speak, — ^her 
whole manner showed only suppressed satisfaction. After 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin was gone, it was scarcely longer 
suppressed; and if poor Fanny could have felt clear in 
her own heart of any share in driving his Lordship 
from his home — from sisters who, unworthy as they 
might be of such a brother, were, she knew, unfortu- 
nate in their other domestic relations, dependent solely 
on his kindness for such home comforts as they did 
enjoy, — if she could only have believed, like Mrs. 
Ormsby Cottin, that the election affronts, or his friend's 
persuasions alone were taking him away, how cordially 
would she now have agreed with Mrs. Vernon in calling 
his going no very important affair, except to his sisters 
and to the widow herself. 

"And, poor dear woman !" continued Mrs. Vernon, "I 
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am infinitely more sorry for her than I am for them in 
it; because her affection for him, though one cannot 
always respect her through its manifestations, is as de- 
cidedly disinterested as theirs is selfish. I really believe 
the widow would not feel half the regret she does, if she 
could see him go off triumphant, happy, or even merely 
tto amuse himself; while to them it will seem of little im- 
^portance whether he be drawn or driven from them^ 
.provided the effect on their own pleasures be much the 
same." 

" How very sad that is !" said Fanny, in a low voice; 
I" but I fear you are right. They do not seem amiable 
girls — ^Lady Mary in particular." 

" I do think she is rather the worst," said Mrs. Ver- 
non, willingly going on with the subject, *^ rather the 
more sharp-tempered — as she certainly is the sharper- 
witted of the two ; and during our late visit at Ormsby 
Lodge, her superiority in the art of tormenting was 
very marked indeed." 

** I felt it," replied Fanny, trying for ease, aware 
that the time she had dreaded was probably now at 
hand, and determined to let it come. ** I certainly suf- 
fered more than once from her dexterity in that art." 

*' On that occasion, too," went on Mrs. Vernon, with 
animation, ** Lady Mary had more leisure than her sister 
for making a display of characteristic qualities. Lady 
Anne had business to do on her own private account — 
labour lost, indeed! for Sir James, safe behind the 
shield of intense egotism, may well defy the charms of 
others, as he may all softness of heart in himself. But 
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Lady Mary could afford to bestow the full favour of 
her amiable solicitude on other people. YoU must 
indeed have been flattered, Famiy, to see her constant 
interest in all you did or said, or that was done or said 
to you !" 

" An interest very far from being kind or Mendly," 
said Fanny. 

" Kind or friendly you could not expect it to be, in 
the circumstances," replied Mrs. Vernon, in the same 
lively tone. '' But oughtn't you to have felt flattered 
by the distinction?"^ 

'' I was not ambitious of any such distinction," said 
Fanny, drily, ** and I certainly did not bring about the 
circumstances." 

** No, I am very sure you did not," said Mrs. Ver- 
non, affectionately. *' Your voluntary doings, at least, 
were all on the side of her ladyship's wishes, had her 
eyes only been clear enough from prejudice to see it. 
But, ah! what jealous watchfulness, what heart-burn- 
ings, and what paltry schemes of circimivention, do not 
such quiet little people as my Fanny sometimes give 
occasion for, in envious, suspicious bosoms !" 

*' There seemed no way either of disarming her 
ladyship or of sheltering myself, replied Fanny," feel- 
ing sore at the recollection of much that had passed. 

" I really believe there was not," replied Mrs. Ver- 
non, again laughing; " for it was what you were — or, 
rather, I should say, what others were feeling you to be 
— that was the real ground of your offence. You were 
guilty of having been found charming by a person or 
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persons whom Lady Mary chose to consider it ought 
not to* have concerned; and could anything be more 
atrocious?" 

** Well, all that is now at an end," said Fanny, 
gently. " By this time I should think her Ladyship 
will be feeling easy as to the danger of my attractions — 
tolerably convinced that all she was anxious about is 
quite safe. I hope we may now meet again in charity." 

'^Pardon me, Fanny, but that, I fear, must depend on 
how the matter is beUeved to have terminated," replied 
Mrs. Vernon, archly. " No doubt there will be relief 
in the safety you allude to; but as to your claim for 
favour in consequence, if it should be supposed that 
you have had the power of repulsion as well as of 
attraction, and have presumed to use it, will that not 
be a still more heinous delinquency?" 

" I believe it would be so considered," said Fanny, 
with gentle gravity. " But," taking Mrs. Vernon's 
hand affectionately within her own, " that will never, 
I trust, be supposed. Nobody in the whole world, 
except yourself— except my kindest friend, my second 
mother — ^must ever know, must ever guess, that such 
power has been mine. She will do me the justice of 
believing that I did not aspire to it; that I have never, 
by word or look, willingly fostered an afiection which, 
fix)m its first intimation, I felt convinced could never 
be properly returned by me. In every other way it 
has touched me deeply. I have been as much alive to 
the unmerited honour done me as — as Lady Mary her- 
self could be, were she ever to know of it. But it 
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must be a very different experience from mine, if there 
be any gratification in having excited an auction 
which cannot be adequately returned — ^in being ob- 
hged to inflict pain where you feel you owe gratitude* 
Oh, dearest Mrs. Vernon, I am sure I have felt more 
unhappy throughout the whole of this affair than I 
ever did in all my life before I" 

Fanny stopped, overcome by her feelings. A variety 
of emotions kept Mrs. Vernon silent for some moments. 
Pleased as she might be to have this full confirmation 
to her hope of Lord Delverly^s rejection by Fanny, 
there was something in the impression Fanny was 
giving of the suffering it had caused to him, which 
smote Mrs. Vernon's really good heart. How unrea- 
sonable had been her own prejudice against him I How 
severely had she spoken of him, times without number ! 
Now that Fanny, that everybody, seemed safe from 
him — ^now that she must think of him as not only 
imhappy in his home, but as affronted in public, disap- 
pointed in his dearest hopes — there was a reaction in her 
feelings in his favour, very painful to herself; and 
before she had fully returned to the interest of the 
present scene, she had recorded a vow that in future 
she would both think and speak of him more justly 
and kindly than it had lately been her habit to do. 
With this charitable resolution, as a salvo to conscience, 
she was pretty soon able to exert her powers for Fanny's 
consolation. 

'* My dear, dear child," she said, caressing her sooth- 
ingly, *' how you have suffered ! Ah, this is far too 
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tender a heart for your own quiet ! Of course it is the 
most distressing thing in the world to a person of right 
feeling, to be obliged to repulse— ^utterly to reject, a 
sincere, hearty love, such as I have no doubt this was. 
Yet it must often be done, and we must not allow our 
too lively imaginations to go very deeply into a consi- 
deration of such inevitable evils. My Fanny must not 
be fancying herself a cruel-hearted woman, because she 
can make no return in kind to a passion felt for her, 
however disinterested and ardent that passion may be. 
Our feelings of this sort are not within our own 
power.'^ 

'* No, indeed," said Fanny faintly, frightened for 
what might next be said. " But now that I have at 
last told you what h^^s been burdening my mind for 
some time, let us try to forget the occurrence. I trust it 
may soon be forgotten on all sides.^^ 

** I sincerely trust it may," replied Mrs. Vernon; *^ at 
all events you must not go on refining and agonising 
over it, as you evidently have been doing, my dear 
little pitiful child ! My great wonder is, how, with^ 
yotlr extreme gentleness and so much pity, you were 
able to make your * No' so immediately conclusive, as, 
from Lord Delverly's announced leaving of the field, it 
would appear to have been. I confess, his having 
listened to your objections — his allowing his feelings 
to give way to yours — does surprise me. It is not at 
all what I had expected from that quarter; indeed, I was 
as much prepared for a vehement, troublesome siege, as 
I am grateful that we are spared it.^' 
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For a moment Famiy could not find words to answer, 
80 afraid did she feel that one ungoarded expression 
might lead her into inextricable embarrassment. Mrs. 
Vernon, struck with her confusion, and altogether mis- 
taking its nature, added quickly, and with an immediate 
change of coimtenance, — '' But perhaps I am wrong in 
thus congratulating myself and you. A certain vehe- 
mence or violence of passion has often been known to 
carry its point against very strong previous reluctance. 
It is not impossible that, touched as you acknowledge 
yourself to have been by the expression of Lord Del- 
verly's feelings towards you, you may be regretting 
you were at once so absolute in your rejection. A 
little time perhaps " 

** Oh no, no, no, no !" cried Fanny hastily, now 
seized with a new fear. *' I never can regret — no time 
will ever — My feelings were so perfectly decided — ^my 
mind has never for an instant wavered. It was the 
firm conviction that I fully understood myself — my own 
feelings and wishes — which enabled me to convince 
Lord Delverly that it would be at once wisest and 
kindest of him to abandon — " She stopped, again 
overcome. 

" My dearest child!" cried Mrs. Vernon, with an 
immediate return of kind looks, and again caressing 
her. " You have acted wisely and uprightly, as weU 
as most kindly. Who says there can ever be a safer 
guide or prompter, than a right, tender, womanly 
heart ? Understanding so well your own feelings, the 
cruelty would have teen in not allowing them to be 
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fully understood by Lord Delverly. Most sincerely do 
I congratulate you on the firmness which has enabled 
you to put an end at once to a suit, the continuance of 
which, since it was not likely to have altered your 
sentiments towards Lord Delverly, could only have 
been productive of greater pain and regret to him." 

" Let us then leave the subject, dearest Madam," said 
Fanny, still much aflfected. ** Your approbation, your 
kindness, are most dear to me — most supporting." 

" Only one word more, and we have done with it for 
ever,^* replied Mrs. Vernon. ** I am sensible that I 
have not always done justice to Lord Delverly. I am, 
therefore, now doubly called on to say how fully I 
appreciate, and how highly I honour, the delicacy and 
forbearance he has shown in respecting your feeHngs !" 



i 
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CHAPTER X. 

henry's news. 

Mrs. Vernon's improved feelings towards Lord 
Delverly did not, however, prevent her from informing 
her son of his Lordship's proposed going abroad for the 
winter, with much inward satisfaction. Mr. Vernon 
had come in while Fanny and she were yet together. 
Fanny, weak from her late illness, and again shaken by 
the conversation which had just passed between Mrs. 
Vernon and herself on the subject, left the room as soon 
as slie had satisfied his anxious inquiries about her 
health, unable for a further discussion of it. The infor- 
mation seemed to take him by surprise. Whether he 
was pleased or pained, Mrs. Vernon could not for her 
life make out; but considerable emotion of some kind 
there certainly was, when, in the course of her some- 
what ludicrous detail to him of the widow's unhappy 
visit to St. James's Square, the mention occurred of the 
contents of Lord Delverly'*s letter of this morning to 
his father. But, indeed, Mr. Vernon's feelings as he 
listened to the news were almost as undefinable by him- 
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self as by his mother. Though his belief in the fact of 
Fanny's rejection of Lord Delverly had never wavered, 
there had been much in what had since passed — in his 
Lordship's openly shown distress at hearing she was ill 
— in the extreme gentleness of his look and manner 
when inquiring how she had borne the journey to 
town, as well as the interest expressed by letter in her 
recovery — to awaken doubts in Mr. Vernon of Lord 
Delverly's having yet entirely abandoned the hope of 
winning her. For some time past, his own mind had 
been in a perfect tumult of contradictory feelings and 
shifting hopes and wishes — steady only to two points, 
his love of Fanny, and a desire to act honourably by 
his friend — the strength of the former making him dis- 
trust himself in regard to the latter. He now heard the 
report of Lord Delverly's immediate design of going 
abroad with much emotion; but while it set his late 
doubts wholly at rest, it in no degree lessened the feel- 
ings of hope, remorse, and self-distrust, which had all 
along been contending within his breast. It was no 
wonder, then, that Mrs. Vernon could draw no satisfac- 
tory conclusion from the expression of his countenance; 
or that he should not be able to meet her, in any discus- 
sion of the subject, in a way likely to satisfy either 
himself or her. He left her as soon as he could; and 
she could only sigh and hope that, when Lord Delverly 
should have fairly left the field, things would get 
clearer, and set themselves right somehow or other. 

In the afternoon, Fanny was able for a long drive 
into the country. Her spirits were much revived by 
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her little explanation with Mrs. Vernon having passed 
off with only a threatening of the further embarrass- 
ment which might have arisen. Mrs. Vernon was also 
in tolerable spirits; and there was in the conversation 
which passed between them, suggested acddentallj by 
the people or places noticed by the way, a nearer 
return than there had lately been to the pleasant, easy 
gaiety of their earlier intercourse. 

At their return, they found Henry Bushbrook in the 
drawing-room with the Colonel and his son. Henry 
had only been two hours in town. He had been down 
to Salterton for a couple of days, and having heard there 
that Fanny was unwell, could not rest until he had 
made personal inquiry about her. He had been sitting 
with the gentlemen for half-an-hour, and now only 
waited Fanny's return that he might put an end to all 
the Belton and Salterton anxieties, by reporting that he 
had seen her quite restored. 

But Fanny could not bear to part with him with 
only the general answer of* All quite well and hearty," 
to her eager questionings about the dear ones there ; and 
Mrs. Vernon, ever ready to gratify her, was soon press- 
ing Mr. Bushbrook to put aside his hat and stay to 
dinner. 

** It is the first day," she said, " for almost a week, 
that our dear Fanny has been able to dine down-stairs. 
Do stay, and help us to celebrate it." 

*' Well," said Henry, good-humouredly, "the temp- 
tation is far too strong for my powers of resistance. I 
know I ought to be hard at work, to make up for two 
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whole days of complete idleness; but, as I now feel 
how impossible it would be to get back to my books to 
any good purpose this evening, it would be bad eco- 
nomy not to spend it agreeably, since I can do so." 

Henry's home visit had been as pleasant and compre- 
hensive as it had been short. The weather had been 
perfect, and the country — the harvest just begun — wore 
the bright, glad look of peace and plenty. He had had 
time to see everybody, and to discuss a thousand little 
interesting home matters which nobody ever thinks of 
writing about. He had fished with William, played 
bowls with Dr. Brown, and a cricket-match with the 
whole village of Salterton — the east end against the 
west. He had dined at Westwood Park, and the Beck- 
fords and Herveys had also dined at the Vicarage. He 
had walked on the sands with most part of the three 
families^ and ridden out with as many as there were 
horses for; besides boating and bathing, and having the 
bumps on his head carefully examined by his mother, 
who had at present, he said, a phrenological fureur^ 
and had just finished the measuring and mapping out 
of every cranium of mark or likelihood in the neigh- 
bourhood, with the exception of his father's and Dr. 
Brown's — ^his fiither having resisted all interference 
with his, and the Doctor declaring he would not trust 
himself in her hands, in case of being scalped in illus- 
tration of some new principle ; but in reality, his mother 
said, unwilling to have it proved by physical conforma- 
tion and development, how egregious were his faculties 
of imitation, combativeness, and self-esteem — how poor 
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the higher powers of comparison, causality, hope, won- 
der, and ideality. It had been a delightful visit alto- 
gether — would have been perfect if Fanny had been 
there, and had there been no little cloud caused by 
the report of her illness. Innumerable had been the 
tender inquiries as to what she had been saying and 
doing, and how looking, when he had last seen her. It 
had been flattering to him to find himself the expected 
channel of so much interesting intelligence, though very 
difficult to give perfect satisfaction in the minute cross- 
examination to which he had been subjected in more 
than one quarter. 

** No doubt,'' cried Mr. Vernon, infected with Henry's 
gaiety and animation; "but who would grudge the 
little perplexities into which so interesting an association 
might occasionally lead ? You make one quite envious, 
Rushbrook. What would one not give to have been 
you — in your place, for the last two days — with the 
power of seeing, hearing, and feeling, just as you have 
been doing ! It is refreshing, only to hear your enume- 
ration." 

*' Aye, aye," said the Colonel, amused, though 
scarcely able to eat his dinner from the rapidity of 
Henry's ideas. " The Salterton air seems to have ha3 
a more enlivening efiect than that of Ormsby Lodge. We 
seemed all to return to town more worn and out of sorts 
than we had left it." 

** Because we took town with us," said Mrs. Vernon, 
smiling, — "the worst parts of town; for its pride, 
pomp, and circmnstance, are far from being its worst 
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parts. But of what avail is the singing of the nightin- 
gale, or the perfume of a thousand roses, against the 
discord of uiisuitable companionship, or such excite- 
ments as wear out instead of refreshing the spirits? 
If we could have left all these behind us — ^if we could 
but have conjured round us the healthy moral atmo- 
sphere Mr. Rushbrook has been regaling in, who will 
venture to say that some of us at least might not have 
come back looking as gay and lively as himself ?" 

And in confirmation of her idea, Fanny's face was 
already lighted up with the reflection from Henry's, and 
her eyes seemed to grow brighter with every word he 
uttered. In heart and mind she was at Belton — 
all that had lately occurred to distress her for the 
moment entirely forgotten; and though Mrs. Vernon's 
words were almost bringing back a painful conscious- 
ness, Henry's next remark enabled her to keep in the 
happier current: " But why don't you ask me about 
the love affairs that are in progress, Fanny? What 
are all other interests compared with them ? I die to 
be questioned as to the billing and cooing I saw," 

"Oh!" said Fanny, "don't be afraid; that will 
come. Be assured I have not forgotten Arabella and 
the Major; but I want to know first about your sisters. 
How is dear Jane looking?" 

" In ' a concatenation accordingly,' " answered he, 
laughing. *' Well, Jane looks pretty reasonable, I 
think, more so than I expected to see her; occasional 
fits of interesting abstraction, no doubt, but that one 
can make allowance for, as well as for her sharp outlook 
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to the road about the time the post-boy ought to be 
making his appearance." 

^* And Edmund," said Fanny, with less ease; *^ is 
Edmund well ? They told me he had been studying too 
hard, or thinking too much of the poor sick people 
and his sermon-making.'' 

^' He denies all that," said Henry, with the fast 
grave look Fanny had seen in him, ^ and he says he 
is well enough; but neyerthelesi^ Fanny, I did not like 
Edmund's looks, I own. He is either out of spirits or 
out of health; bad enough, -Aether one or the other. 
I wanted to get him to town with me for a few days; 
and at one time he seemed not to dislike the idea c^ 
coming, but in the morning he was off it again; and 
though I told him how charmed he would be to see 
some of your gay doings, and with all your party, I 
could not persuade him to come. He fimcies he has a 
great deal to do ; and what there is to do he certainly 
does, for my father takes it easy enough. But he did 
the same before he had Edmimd's help, so I suppose 
he might be spared." 

" I wish he had come," said Mrs. Vernon. " I want 
to seej your brother again, Mr. Rushbrook. There was 
something in his countenance^ and manner altogether, 
that interested me — a look of deep, repressed feeling, 
and a most engaging smile. He seems to have that 
sensitive, melancholic temperament — always dangerous 
to happiness ; and peculiarly so, I should fear, in his 
profession — it is so apt to lead into a gloomy enthu- 
siasm." 
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" Oil ! lie is the last man in the world to grow wild 
in any way," answered Henry. " I assure you, his pro- 
^sesion, though entirely his own dxoice, was not fixed 
om with any transcendental, miracle-working views, but 
with a taste for the kind of studies, a hopeful spirit, 
and, I beUeve, a conscientious desire of raising and im- 
proving the condition of the people xound him, by the 
enlightening influence of healthy mcH:al and religious 
training/' 

^' Still you must allow, that a retired clerical life 
does give more time and opportunity than almost any 
other would do, for brooding over sensitive and morbid 
feelings of any kind, either in oneself or in other 
people." 

'^ But I do not think his feelings are at all of that 
nature. He is not well. Something or other has 
gone wrong with him at present In general I have 
always thought him cheerful .and hopeful enough. K 
you had seen more of him, dear Madam, you would 
have found him a rational, practical fellow, with as 
few crotchets and overstrained notions as most men, 
whether laymen or clergymen. Isn't that true of your 
firiend Edmund, Fanny?" 

*' I am sure it is," said Fanny, with a little start. 
She had been listening to what Mrs. Vernon and 
Henry were saying with so deep an interest, that she 
forgot it might be expected she should join in it. 
With a desire to set Edmund right with Mrs. Vernon, 
Ae continued, with feeling, " We have always thought 
Edmund had as healthy a mind, as I am sure he has a 
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benevolent heart. My mother, who goes a great deal 
among the poor, has often been surprised at so veij 
young a man having the toleration and forbearance-* 
the gentle, considerate patience, that Edmund is con* 
stantly showing in his intercourse with the worst — the 
most ignorant of them; and I know from himself, that 
he has great allowance to make — ^great sympathy. In- 
deed, his self-knowledge, his genuine humiUty of mind, 
fit him — " She could not help stopping abruptly. Mr. 
Vernon, who had been looking over some papers on the 
table, had, as she spoke, fixed his eyes so attentively 
on her face that it confused her, and she could not 
go on. 

'* An interesting person your brother must be, I am 
sure," said he immediately, and with a heightened colour. 
^* I scarcely recollect his appearance ; but from what I am 
now hearing I should much like to know him. His 
must be a character to command love as well as respect." 
Then moving to where Fanny, having just finished 
making tea, was now sitting at her work-frame, " Mr. 
Edmund Rushbrook does most of the clerical duty now 
at Salterton, as I understand?" 

" Yes," replied Fanny, bending over her work ; "I 
beUeve he has been appointed to succeed his father, and 
the Vicar only preaches now and then. Edmund takes 
the whole charge of visiting the poor." 

" I do not recollect your having mentioned him par- 
ticularly," said he. *' How is it that you have never 
spoken to me of such a paragon as I find you consider 
him?" 
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*' Haven't I !" said Fanny, without looking up. " I 
wonder I shouldn't. But mayn't I rather ask, why 
you did not come to Belton when you were so near? 
and then you would have seen all our worthies." 
• ** Do you think I have not regretted it?" said he, 
quickly. " A thousand times — and a thousand again T' 

" We are rich in good people there," said she, blush- 
ing at his warmth. 

'* So it seems," replied he, with a return to his 
former tone. " So rich, that you can afford not to 
boast of some of them." 

" It never occurred to me to boast of Edmund," 
said she, industriously working. 

*' And yet, you are so aware of his merits, that it 
makes one's ears tingle to hear your opinion of him 
when it does come out !" 

** It is a pity you could not have come, though for 
ever so short a time," said Fanny, taking no notice of 
the half-reproachful tone her eulogium on poor Edmund 
wtis calling forth. " It has always seemed to me im- 
possible to give people a correct notion of any one they 
have not seen; and, in regard to myself, a single glance 
of a person, of whom I may have heard the most imper- 
fect description, would enable me to form a more cor- 
rect opinion— or at least," she continued, with a smile, 
** one more satisfactory to my own mind, than the most 
eloquent of word-painting could do without it." 

**As to outward appearance, I grant you; but a 
hundred glances at the most transparent of persons 
would not give them the consequence in my eyes, that 
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the very favourable opinion of an intimate friend might 
immediately do." 

" Have you no faith in an intuitive perception of the 
good and beautiful in character?" aaked she, playfully. 

** I am afraid I have," he answered, smiling, " more 
than is reasonable; but I have still more, I hope, in 
experience." 

** Your own experience, then, let it be; for you must 
have seen how differently people — ^I mean good people — 
often think and feel about the same person." 

*^ But whom shall we venture to call good people, 
since good and bad, virtue and vice, sweet and bitter, 
are thus to be so inconveniently made mere matter of 
opmion : 

" You are going too far," she answered, laughing. 
** What I mean is, that there is so much in one's pcHnt 
of view, in suitability of disposition and character, in 
a thousand purely accidental circumstances, in oui 
estimate of others. Some people have such large 
charity — " 

" While other some have such clearness of vision !" 
interrupted he. " And while I have no impeachment 
to make against your charity, I have seen enough of 
your clairvoyance to make your eulogium on Mr. 
Edmund Bushbrook of great weight with me. It is 
provoking if you would wish it otherwise, but so it ist 
You wiU not be able to reason me into a belief that youi 
enthusiasm has probably no better foimdation than 
trivial accidental circumstances." 

" Oh !" cried Fanny, with great sweetness of marmei^ 
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'^ if you are still alluding to Edmund, I am not afraid 
of your being led, by anything I could have said, to 
overrate him, I only wish I were good enough either 
fully to appreciate his goodness, or to speak of him as 
he deserves. But I have been so long accustomed to 
it — ^it has been all my life so entirely a matter of course 
that Edmund should be all that is good and right — that 
if it had not been for Mrs, Vernon's misapprehension of 
his disposition, which Henry appealed to me about, I 
should almost as soon have thought of eulogizing (as 
you are pleased to call it) my fath^ or mother as I 
diould Edmund." 

Mr. Vernon was at once satisfied and softened. 

"All!" said he, looking at her with a glow of 
emoticxti, ** how impossible would it be either for old 
friend or new to quarrel with such feelings as yours !" 

Fanny would not have found it easy to have added 
aaother word, on this or any other subject, immediately. 
But Mr. Vernon waited for nothing more. He moved 
directly to the window; and there he stood, pretending 
to be earnestly observing something in the street, but in 
isality engaged in drawing such comfort as he could 
from the light his last short conversation apart with 
lanny had thrown on the two rather important points 
—of how little he had to fear from Edmund's rivalship 
ik Faimy's affectians, and how much more than he had 
i3ckoned on his own feelings seemed now beyond his 
contrcd. 

He was recalled to what was passing by hearing 
Henry giving a ludicrous account of Major Bruce's 
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over-acted devotion to Miss Beckford, and of the digni- 
fied sultana-like importance of her manner. ** At every 
social meeting of the families/' he said, ** there had 
been the Major — humble, smirking, obsequious — and 
Arabella, haughty and gracious by turns, and not by 
any means always in good humour." 

**If he is asked about with the family in this way, 
the engagement must have been announced," said Mrs^ 
Vernon. 

** Not quite that," he replied; " but friends are given 
to understand that he has proposed, and been allovred to 
go on with his devoirs in the hope of success one day 
crowning his exertions; and verily they are neither few 
nor small. Oh, you never saw so laborious a suiter !" 

*' But who ever heard the dehghts of courtship spoken 
so disparagingly of before !" cried Mrs. Vernon, laughing 
heartily. " Laborious ! it is quite a new idea. Evei 
in the old chivalrous times, when ladies' favour was onlj 
to be gained by doughty deed or valorous achievemem, 
he would have been held a craven knight indeed it 
whom the inspiration was not powerful enough to tht 
setting of danger at defiance, to say nought of th^ 
lightening of labour !" 

*^ Aye, but then there was inspiration !" 

" Which you mean to say there is not in this case^ 
But there must be an impulse of some sort. We au 
surely to suppose that the Major is pleasing himself ii 
the matter. It is clear he is wishing to marry Mis 
Beckford." 

" Yes; but unfortunately that is the only point whicl 
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is clear. Now, Miss Beckford is determined to be 
adored." 

*' I should have thought Bruce," said tlie Colonel, 
" far more likely to over than under-play the adoring 
part of the ajB&.ir." 

" And so he did. And at first Arabella seemed satis- 
fied with the performance, and with such resources as 
he had at command." 

" But she grows tired of listening to words that are 
only words, and to sighs that are nothing better than 
forced breath,^' said Mr. Vernon. " Less wonder than 
in her ever having been pleased." 

" There is a change somehow," said Henry; *' either 
she has taken a suspicion of his disinterestedness — or 
he—" 

" Ah !" eagerly interrupted Mrs. Vernon, " I think 
I see it all ! Mere vanity may be gratified with pre- 
tence as hollow as itself — and at first, there was nothing 
better, even on her part. But now that a real feehng 
is springing up, she grows too quick-sighted any longer 
to mistake base coin for true gold ! I sincerely pity 
her!" 

" If that should be the case," saidHenry ; " but I doubt 
if you are right. I doubt whether Arabella be a person 
likely to fall in love. She is vain — very vain — but cool 
and calculating — not likely long to lose sight of self" 

" Selfish enough, rather, to detect selfishness readily 
in another," remarked the Colonel, drily, ** and too 
knowing to believe all the flattering things she may 
choose to listen to." 
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'* Ah, Colonel ! it is not like you to be supposing so 
uncharitably of poor Arabella," cried Fanny. ** Bat 
what are you talking about, Heniy? — what made jou 
think her changed, or less pleased than she was at 
first ?" 

** Her being often out of humour," said Henry, 
stoutly, '* which, I understand from my sisters and Wil- 
liam also, she undoubtedly is. And one little scene I 
even saw myself." 

Everybody desired to know what Henry had seen 
himself. 

He laughed. " Oh, it was very little — scarcely 
enough to found any thing upon, after all, I dare say; 
but such as it is, you shall have it. The Major was 
stationed by Arabella one evening at the piano, turning 
the leaves of her music, waving his hand delicately to 
mark the time, and sighing out his very soul, as it ap- 
peared, over a sentimental Scotch song she was singing. 
A most melancholy, drawling ditty it was, words and 
air, as I ever heard in my life. I don't know that I 
may not have set him the example, but the unfortunate 
Major was seized suddenly with an uncontrollable pro- 
pensity to yawn violently, and, as luck would have it, 
just at the moment he ought to have been turning the 
page. Whether Arabella might have been suspecting 
his dereliction I have no idea, but she certainly whisked 
round her head, as it seemed to me, with unnecessary 
quickness, considering how little occasion there could be 
for haste ; and if you could have seen her change of coun- 
tenance ! — ah ! from the smiling summer sky to wint^ 
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and black night! — while the poor Major's capacious 
jaws came together with a noise like the very crack 
of doom. Oh! it was a scene that Hogarth should 
have painted; no other hand could do it justice." 

" And how did the song go on?" asked Mr. Vernon, 
much amused. 

** Oh, without another grace-note, as you may well 
imagine. There was a toss of the head as she turned 
the leaf for herself, and the Major was obliged to slink 
away from the piano; and though he took refuge in 
snuffing all the candles, you never saw a man more 
thoroughly cut up than he was for a minute or two." 
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CHAPTER XL 

STILL MORE EXCITING NEWS FROM HOME. 

Fanny's strength and spirits were now fast returning. 
Lord Delverly still kept away. She had seen his sisters 
once, and though they had mentioned his design of going 
to BerUn with peevish, almost resentful regret, they 
had spoken of him as writing in excellent spirits; able 
to laugh at the Compton-West discomfiture, and now 
enjoying a run with the hounds every morning, and 
the evening jolUties of bachelorhood at Stanton, so fully, 
as to intend staying there till the 27th. He must be with 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin on the 29th; and on the SOtli or 
31st, Whitcombe and he proposed to leave England. 
Their plans appeared to be quite fixed, and his leave 
arranged ; and Fanny was able to look forward hopefully 
for him, and with almost a certainty of happiness to 
herself in Mrs. Vernon's daily improving spirits and 
temper, and Mr. Vernon's return to the frank, winning 
manners and looks of cordial interest which had been 
throwing an indescribable charm on the intercourse 
between herself and him for some weeks previous to 
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the last evening Lord Delverly had passed with them in 
Curzon Street. Ever since their return from Ormsby 
Lodge, she had felt or fancied that the restraint or 
estrangement — she knew not which to call it — was 
visibly diminishing ; and as she had connected the 
former unwelcome change, somehow or other, with Lord 
Delverly's sentiments towards herself, — though it seemed 
impossible to form any definite idea on the subject, — it 
seemed natural for her to expect that if he were fairly 
gone for the winter, matters would soon get round to 
their more agreeable footing again. 

The weather was now too hot to make either walk- 
ing or driving agreeable in the middle of the day; and, 
in spite of all that could be done by the help of vdde- 
open windows and shades outside, it was impossible, in 
the long mornings spent in the house, that Fanny 
should not sometimes think longingly of the shady 
bowers and sweet sea-breezes of Belton. 

Mrs. Vernon was sitting to a celebrated artist for her 
miniature. There had been a full-length portrait of 
her done, when very young, for her father. This had 
always hung in the Coloners room; and though some 
resemblance might have been traced between the slender, 
heedless-looking, high-spirited girl of twelve, and the 
beautiful woman she was in middle age, with a com- 
manding form, melancholy expressive eyes, and a coun- 
tenance full of sensibility and intelligence, it was too 
slight to satisfy either, the Colonel or her son. They 
had ofteji wished to have a good likeness of her, and 
had proposed her sitting to different artists again and 
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again ; which she had constantly refased to do, sometinies 
on the plea of ill health, at others of bad epirits and 
dolorous looks. Some time ago, however^ she had 
taken a desire to have Fanny painted; and Fanny, 
knowing the wish of the family, had agreed, on cona- 
tion that Mrs. Vernon herself should sit to the artist 
first Fanny had been present at the first dtting or 
two, before their yidt to Ormsby Lodge; but Mrs. 
Vernon, fimcying the artist's room still hotter than 
their own, had not allowed her to accompany her once 
she had been ill. 

About two days after Henry's visit, Mrs. Vernon 
went for the last sitting. Fanny having been longer 
than usual in hearing firom Belton, had sat for some 
time watching firom the window the postman's afternoon 
progress along Curzon Street, with a comfortable feeling 
of certainty that he would not again pass the door; and 
she was not disappointed. The sight of a closely- 
written letter from her mother, enclosing one from 
Marian, promised ample recompense for the additional 
blank day. 

Her mother's letter, in its distinct, elegant characters, 
at once so dear and familiar, was quickly seized and run 
over. It began with an expression of thankfulness for 
Fanny's recovery, coupled with caution and advice 
against the fctigue and over-heating which had been 
blamed as having caused her illness; and after a general 
good account of the family, went on to say — 

" I have no idea, my dear Fanny, whether or not it 
will take you much by surprise to hear a piece of news 
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which will certainly deeply interest yon, about our 
dear Marian. Yesterday, Cecil Beckford ofifered him- 
self to her, and was wilh our warmest consent accepted* 

" I have made no inquiry, but it is not unlikely die 
may have already given you a hint of what your father 
and I have for some time past been observing — that an 
afi^tion was growing up between Cecil and herself of 
a far more tender nature than that which has existed 
among you all firom your earliest childhood. 

" Since your leaving home, ^ince Arabella's mind 
and time have been so much engrossed by her own 
a&irs — ^though, of course, neither of these circum- 
stances could have had any other influence than what 
might naturally arise from the greater occasion given — 
Cecil's visits here have been much more frequent, and 
his manner towards Marian so marked as to leave us in 
little doubt of his wishes and intentions. And loving 
him as we have always done, knowing so well the in- 
telligence of his mind, the sweetness of his disposition, 
his affectionate conduct as a son and brother, his high 
prindple, and honourable feeling on all subjects, nothing 
could be more delightful to us; as no prospect could 
present itself more promising of the highest earthly 
happiness to themselves than an attachment founded 
like this, on suitability of character and temper, and the 
mutual cordiality and confidence of a life-long intimacy. 
One anxiety we certainly had, that Mrs. Beckford 
should look on it in liie light we did. Endowed as 
Cecil is, by fortune as well as nature, we felt that it 
ought not to surprise us should his mother be, in worldly 
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language, more ambitious for him. In the best sense of 
that word we were well persuaded she could scarcely be 
so. But on this important point also our minds were a 
short time ago set at rest. In a confidential communica- 
tion made to us by her, of Major Bruce's addresses to 
Arabella, of which I am sorry to say neither she could 
speak approvingly, nor we offer any more favourable 
opinion, she affectingjy said : * For many years now I 
have had but one dear object in life — to secure, as far 
as I should have the power, the happiness of my chil- 
dren. I much fear Arabella is mistaking the way to 
hers. She has always been resolute and self-willed; but 
even had she been less so, — if I could have hoped to 
bias her, — I distrust myself so much, I feel that a parent 
in my situation is so apt to be over-cautious, over-long- 
sighted, that, little as I can see to like in Major Bruce, 
little as all we can learn of his character and position is 
calculated to satisfy my natural anxieties, I know I 
should have had great delicacy, great reluctance^ in 
interfering far to cross her inclination. The dilemma 
has, however, been spared me. Arabella, perhaps 
divining my feelings, at once took the matter into her 
own hands — at once declared that, on a point so all- 
important to her happiness, she alone must be allowed 
the judgment.' 

** These sweet, mild views, in regard to a connexion 
so little desirable, joined to all we knew of her moderate 
and just manner of thinking in general, would have 
gone far to remove all doubt from our minds, even 
without the more perfect assurance of her last words to 
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US, spoken in the tone of subdued feeling now natural 
to her: — * My dear friends, I could not expect that both 
my children should see with my eyes ! My Cecil has 
placed his young affections where I should say my own 
fondest wishes had preceded his, if 1 did not believe 
that neither of us could go back far enough to fix the 
precise moment at which we first began to wish on the* 
subject. If he can succeed in winning your sweet 
Marian, and life and health (by God's blessing) be 
spared to them both, I feel that his happiness — that the 
happiness of all concerned — will be placed on a surer 
foundation than we can often hope to build on in a 
world like this !' " Mrs. Hervey's letter went on a little 
longer on the same subject, and concluded with these 
words: ** Our beloved Fanny ! the only other person in 
the whole world who can fully understand and sympa- 
thise with all we are feeling; how tenderly do all our 
hearts now yearn towards her, and how deeply must we 
feel her absence at such a time !" 

It may be supposed that Fanny did not read quite to 
the end without, at least, one pause to collect her scat- 
tered ideas, tp ask herself if she were not in a dream — 
if it could be true that^Marian was indeed to marry 
Cecil ? It was not that such a possibility had never 
entered into her ready imagination. She had thought 
of it often ; often, when she had seen them together, had 
she been struck with their suitableness for each other in 
every respect; in looks, manners, and disposition; in a 
superiority to everybody round them, that made it seem 
impossible to think of matching either so well elsewhere. 

VOL. II. K 
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Frequently had she imagined all the delight of having 
Cecil for a brother; of seeing Marian (if she were ever 
to leave Belton) settled in the desirable proximity of 
Westwood Park, in luxury and elegance, blessing and 
blest. But she had been quite aware that these were 
only the visions of her own ever-restless imagination; 
mere idle fancies, having no better foundation than this 
fitness, for which she would always contend. She had 
not remarked any difference in Marian's manner of 
speaking of Cecil lately. Out of their own family he 
had always been the first favourite. Their more than 
usually frequent intercourse, the daily rides and walks, 
so frankly alluded to, had seemed too natural in the 
changed circumstances of Belton, so lately deprived of 
both her uncle and herself, to have awakened in her 
mind any suspicion of a new feeling having sprung up 
between them. The whole communication was, there- 
fore, as unlooked for as it was welcome and delightful; 
and, like all very impressible people, she felt herself more 
moved, more warmly and deeply affected by this unex- 
pected realisation of a favourite and familiar day-dream, 
than a phlegmatic person ever felt under the excitem^it 
of the most perfectly novel id^. 

How could it all have come about, and she never to 
have guessed what was going on ! Had Henry had 
any suspicion of it? Oh yes! she now remembered 
his very meaning look when he had wished her to ask 
him about the love-making he had seen. Of course, 
Emily and Jane would tell him everything they knew. 
They would have almost as many opportunities of 
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observation as her father and mother, only they were 
not quick-sighted. Edmund it must have been. Ah ! 
how well he would understand it all I She had often 
seen that his apprehension of every shade of feeling 
in others, was quite as lively as her own. But then, 
was he likely to have discussed such a subject with 
Henry unless it had been a settled affair? No: Henry 
must have seen it for himself, and had been wishing 
to find out from her manner what she knew. And 
had she indeed been the last — she, who ought to have 
been the very first, to learn what was so vitally im- 
portant to the happiness of Marian ? Was it possible 
that Marian could have been made aware of a com- 
plete change in her own feelings and views, without 
desiring to give her a hint of it, though she might 
not herself know for certain (suspect she must) the 
exact nature of Cecil's sentiments towards her? 

Yes. Fanny's own consciousness was soon whisper- 
ing to her there might exist such a possibility, and 
that, too, without high treason to sisterly love and 
confidence. For what hint had she given Marian of 
iJie entire volume of hopes, fears, and wishes, she had 
herself gone through within the last few weeks? If they 
had been together it might have been different. She 
did not know — she began to doubt even this. But at 
all events, how impossible would it have appeared to 
her, to attempt in writing any revelation of the dis- 
turbed, confused, ever-shifting state of her own feel- 
ings! She must acquit Marian — the recollection of 
many words and expressions in Marian's letters showed 

e2 
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how much more open she had been than herself. If 
she had been less absorbed — if her own mind had been 
at all disengaged, she must have been struck with some 
of these; she could not have been taken so entirely by 
surprise. But she had thought of nobody but herself ; 
— there was the beginning and end of all her unusual 
obtuseness I 

Marian's letter was now eagerly read. She did not 
seem to expect that Fanny should have guessed what 
would take place. With her, curiosity, doubt, spe- 
culation — all seemed to be swallowed up in the one 
feeling of full-hearted happiness — too new, too nearly 
perfect, to acknowledge any short-coming save in the 
want of Fanny's presence; till they could meet once 
more, she said, till she could see the happiness brightly, 
distinctly reflected from Fanny's eyes, it must remain 
incomplete. ** Well might you say, half an hour'*s in- 
terview were worth hundreds of letters ! It seems to 
me that if I could see you for one minute — ^have only one 
kiss, one clasp of your neck, one glance of your eye 
— I could wait patiently for another two months ! And 
yet I know so exactly how you would look, what you 
would say — I feel so perfectly secure of your full, cor- 
dial sympathy, that it seems unreasonable not to be 
satisfied." She had written only a few hours after Cecil 
had left them; and the excitement and agitation were 
yet too great to admit of an account of past feelings, 
of many words of any kind, even to Fanny. A few 
lines more, however, were added in the greater com- 
posure of next morning. 
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** Hy dearest Fanny will be wanting to know if this 
was quite unexpected to me, and I can hardly tell her, 
I beheve it was. At least, I had scarcely dared to think 
it* might one day come — certainly not so soon — and 
most certainly never that it would be so full and per- 
fect. I was sensible of a change in CeciFs feelings 
towards me ; what it was I cannot describe. Nor, 
though I saw it, was I immediately aware how much 
it was affecting my own towards him. A very slight 
occurrence awoke me to this. — One day, some weeks 
ago, when we were all riding together, Cecil, who often 
drew me away from the others, had persuaded me to 
take the cross-road home, with him, by Martin's farm. 
We had come very leisurely along the sweet shady 
green lane between the meadows and the house, and 
Cecil was giving me a lesson about holding my reins 
firmly in my hand and yet loose, so as not to confine 
the pony. He had let his own fall over the mare's neck 
for a moment, when, just as we turned the comer to get 
into the high-road again, one of Martin's young colts 
suddenly bounded through a gap in the hedge, and 
crossed the road right before us. The mare shied 
violently, and threw Cecil down on a heap of stones. 
For one moment I thought he must be killed. My 
head seemed to go round, and everything grew dark to 
my eyes. He was immediately on his feet, scarcely 
hurt beyond a few scratches ; and, I hoped, too much 
occupied chastising the mare to notice my sick shud- 
derings. As Mrs. Beckford is soon made uneasy, and 
had already a prejudice against the mare, he begged 
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that this misdemeanour should not be mentioned at alL 
But I could not forget it. I did not sleep a minute 
that night without starting and thinking that something 
horrible was happening; and on looking back after- 
wards to the misery of the moment, so much sharper 
than anything I had ever imagined before, I felt some 
anxiety, and a degree of embarrassment and conscious- 
ness in Cecil's presence, quite new to me. I trust, 
however, nothing of this ever appeared to him. You 
may be sure I made every effort to be exactly as I had 
always been." 

Fanny did feel sure of it, and quite sure too that 
the effort would be successful. Dear, dear Marian! 
with all her gentleness of heart, and sweet susceptibility, 
always able to control her feelings — alwa3r8 so right- 
minded, so entirely to be trusted ! How well could 
Fanny now picture the whole progress of the a&ir! 
No rivalries or jealousies — nothing mysterious or inoon- 
astent — ^nothing that either could ever wish to have been 
otherwise; a natural and becoming degree of anxiety 
on both sides ; every day, every occurrence, only 
bringing them nearer, only giving occasion to a better 
understanding of their mutual feelings I It was all 
very delightful; and no less so in prospect than in re- 
trospect. The security it promised of happiness to Cecil 
and Marian, of the most perfect satisfaction to her father 
and mother, made her eyes fill and her heart swell, and, 
leaning her head on the arm of the sofa, she gave 
way to a flood of sweet grateful tears. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INFECTIOUS EMOTIONS. 

Fanny was roused almost immediately from the in- 
dulgence of her feelings by hearing the drawing-room 
door gently open, and some one enter. It was Mr. 
Vernon. The noise of a carriage passing, or her own 
pre-occupation, had prevented her from noticing his 
usual well-known knock at the street-door. He came 
in with a light step and disengaged air^ but a single 
glance at Fanny's tearful face brought him directly to 
lier side, with looks of the deepest interest. 

" Good Heavens ! what is the matter? What can 
have distressed you? I ought to beg pardon, perhaps, 
for breaking in on you." Then ^seeing Fanny smiling 
and trying to disperse her tears, " Ah, I do hope 
nothing has occurred to annoy you seriously?" 

" Oh no, no, no," cried Fanny, struggling between 
smiles and tears, " do not suppose I am annoyed — I am 
only very foolish, and quite ashamed of myself. What 
will you think of me when I tell you that it is joy that 
is the matter with me — ^that I am only too happy ? I 
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have this moment heard the most Interesting, the jnost 
agreeable piece of news in the world !" 

** Indeed!'* he cried, quickly taking the hand she 
had involuntarily half offered. ** How much you re- 
lieve me ! I did feel some alarm at first sight of your 
tears, though I can see now you are not grieved, only 
excited. And you have had agreeable news? I may, 
then, congratulate you ?" 

*' Yes," said Fanny, her expressive face glowing with 
the purest delight, " Indeed you may. This is truly a 
fit subject of congratulation, if ever there was one. I 
do think, if any two people In the world may be pro- 
perly said to have been made for each other, may hope 
to be happy with each other, it is my sister, my dearest 
Marian, and Cecil Beckford/* 

"Ha!" he exclaimed, his face almost as brighdy 
lighted up as her own. "Is It possible ! Your sister 
and Mr. Beckford ! The most natural attachment, in- 
deed, one can imagine. I do agree with you, there 
could not be a better matched couple. Everybody will 
say so, who has either seen them or heard you talk of 
them. Let me sincerely congratulate you.'* He pressed 
the hand he still held against his heart. " But you 
must tell me some particulars. You must not expect 
that I shall be satisfied with the mere fact ; do let me 
into some of the interesting details.** 

" It has taken me so entirely by surprise,** she said, 
trying to collect her thoughts, which his look and man« 
ner were fast confusing. 

" You had no suspicion of it then till to-day?** 
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"No; and I am now feeling that I ought; that I 
have been unusually stupid." 

** Only unusually pre-occupied, perhaps/' he said, 
with a quick glance at her, immediately withdrawn. 

Fanny blushed deeply, and wondered to what he was 
alluding. 

** There have been so many, such powerful efforts 
making," he continued, in a low, grave voice, " to gain 
your attention, that it was almost impossible — " He 
suddenly stopped. 

** Oh, thank you !" cried Fanny, finding he would not 
go on. ** You are tryii^g to make some excuse for me ! 
Well, mind, I make none for myself, I feel I have been 
obtuse — a mortifying discovery for one who rather 
piques herself on being able to see all that is to be seen, 
if, indeed, she do not sometimes see a little more: but 
here, 1 have overlooked symptoms and hints innumer- 
able — Cecil's visits to Belton so much more frequent 
even than usual — their constant riding and walking 
together — '* She hesitated, from a doubt crossing her 
mind whether, after all, this ought to have been con- 
sidered as an infallible symptom. 

*' It seemed so very likely they should become 
attached," he said, gently, '* thrown as they were to- 
gether, and both so attractive. But, as you said on 
another occasipn, you have been so long accustomed, — 
this fitness of character and situation has been so long 
matter of course with you, — it cannot be wondered at 
that some new circumstance should have been over- 
looked; trivial probably in itself, though all-important, 
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as the last drop the cup will hold — the link which 
completes the chain — the very key-stone of the arch.'* 

" How very good you are,'' she cried, laughing, " to 
try so eloquently to set me right again with myself! But 
isn't that rather a pity? I might have taken a lesson; 
conceit might have died within me if you had let me 
alone. Now my usual faith in myself will immediately 
begin to sprout again." 

** I will trust you," he said, smiling; ** I assure you 
the case is just as I describe it. On the other hand, 
you must not suppose I am claiming to be more clear- 
aghted than my neighbours, when I say that / foresaw 
this. The probability of course helped me, as well as 
what you have at different times told me was going on. 
The Admiral and your mother, I am sure, would not be 
surprised?" 

" No,'' said Fanny, slowly, and now considering what 
details she could best give. "Here is my mother's 
letter, if you would like to see wh&t she says.** 

" Thank you, — I should indeed." He read it frOTOi 
beginning to end with the greatest interest, and said, 
with deep emotion, as he returned it, 

*' Wliat a delightful picture it gives of them all! 
Beckford seems to have her warmest esteem. I cannot, 
indeed, imagine a more enviable, a more perfect lot 
than his." Then, after a little pause: " And how sweet 
and natural seems your mother's yearning at the end 
towards ' the beloved Fanny — the only other person in 
the world who can fully sympathise.' Ah ! no doubt 
your absence must be deeply felt at present; and when 
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Marian shall have left them for her new home — " He 
paused again, fixing his eyes inquiringly upon her. 

Fanny started ! It had not till this moment entered 
into her mind that her parents would probably now 
wish to recall her; that she must soon leave Mrs. 
Vernon, and — everybody else in that dear house — for 
ever ! 

The idea suddenly shot a pang through her heart 
that made her grow sick and pale; and, though of his 
own suggestion, it also affected Mr. Vernon so deeply 
as to make him forget everything else in the world. He 
turned quickly to Fanny, and throwing his arm round 
her^ whispered in deep passionate accents: 

'* But you will not leave us? No, no; you must not, 
cannot leave us. You are now ovx beloved Fanny, are 
you not? Dearest, loveliest Fanny, say that you will 
never leave us !" 

Fanny, overcome by his words, and still more by the 
expression of his eyes, shrank from him surprised and 
trembling. 

*' I frighten you," he said, more gently; ** forgive me, 
sweetest Fanny. My feelings have been long pent up 
within my own breast, and now that they have got the 
mastery of me, I scarcely know what I say or do. Can 
you forgive me?" 

"Compose yourself," said Fanny, trying to speak 
calmly; " I hardly know what you have said — what 1 
have to forgive?" Then, after a little pause, and with a 
glow of the deepest sensibility, ** I am sure you cannot 
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suppose that I am wishing to leave you — ^you all? — ^that 
it would please me if my mother should — '* 

** Ah Fanny !" he exclaimed, his feelings refusing to 
be longer controlled, " do not speak of your mother; 
you cannot, surely, suppose that a mother's heart ever 
yearned as my heart now yearns for the full, the entire 
sympathy of yours? Nothing else, no mere friendly, 
cousinly regard, will satisfy its longings; nothing less 
than the priceless treasure of your love. Tell me then, 
dearest, most beloved Fanny, if this inestimable blessing 
will ever be mine?" 

Fanny was again trembling with an emotion almost 
too deep for words. She tried to answer, but it was 
brokenly — ^in terruptedly . 

"It is so sudden, this," she said. ** What you say 
comes so unexpectedly." She hesitated. ** There was 
a time, indeed, when I fancied that your affections 
were — when my own — " 

'* My fondest, warmest affections," he eagerly an- 
swered, ** have been long and wholly yours; do not 
doubt it." 

" But why, then," she said, with a sweet simplicity 
of manner the most engaging, " had I so much reason 
to doubt it? Why was I made most unhappy after — " 
She stopped with a deep blush. 

'^ Ah !" cried he, exultingly, *' is it possible that you 
could doubt it? — that you were made unhappy by a 
change in me — the effect only of a sudden consciousness 
of my own imworthiness — the suspicion, rather, that you 
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were sought by one far superior to me. In all respects 
' far more worthy of you, and with whose claims it were 
unprincipled to interfere. Then you love me, Fanny? 
— then you will be my own — my bride — my wife! 
Dearest, dearest Fanny, no obstacle, then, shall ever 
come between us. I swear that death alone shall now 
divide us !" 

He again encircled her with his arm, and now pressed 
her gently to him. 

** Why will you talk in this way?" said Fanny, extri- 
cating herself, and alarmed by the almost wildness of his 
manner. *' What obstacle is likely to occur? I am 
sure your father, your dear mother, my own parents — " 

"None!" said he, tenderly regarding her. *' You 
love me, Fanny, and I feel as if that were setting me 
beyond the reach of fate ! I have no fears, either of 
your father and mother or my own. Mine will, 
indeed, be most fully satisfied, for you are scarcely less 
dear to them than I myself am. I have no fears of 
any kind, except,'* he added in a low, broken voice, 
** that I am not worthy to be so inexpressibly blest !" 

It was not long before a loud knock at the street- 
door, announcing the return of Colonel and Mrs, 
Vernon, was sending Fanny hastily to her room. Mr. 
Vernon stopped her for a moment to ask whether she 
would object to his telling them at once what had just 
passed between himself and her. ** I should grudge," 
said he, " to deny them even for an hour the gratifica- 
tion of intelligence which will be so welcome. The 
pleasure will be quite unalloyed to them, too," he added, 
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with a half sigh and a melancholy smile. '* They love 
you very dearly, my Fanny; but their interest in me — 
my poor mother's, in particular — ^ia greater still; and 
they are so anxious to see my happiness secure, which 
they may well consider it now to be, that they will not 
give themselves much concern about the question of my 
deserts. All, Fanny ! that / could feel equally easy !" 

Fanny broke from him, agreeing that they should 
immediately know all, and esca{)ed to her room in hopes 
that an undisturbed half-hour would be allowed her, in 
which she might think over what had passed, and en- 
deavour to regain composure of mind. 

She felt that her happiness was great, very great; but 
that it was not quite unalloyed — rather, not yet quite 
perfect. For there was a shadow, a suspicion — ^hardly 
a suspicion, a degree of anxiety only — that came pain- 
fully over her heart, and must first be reasoned away. 
This fitfulness in Mr. Vernon — this inequality of 
spirits or feeling — these allusions to his own im worthi- 
ness — what was the cause of them? Could they have 
any foundation in circumstances or conduct on his part, 
unknown to, unsuspected by her? It would be too 
dreadful to suppose it ! So attractively sweet-tempered 
— so perfectly amiable and delightful as he was in every 
way — so beloved and respected, not only by his father 
and mother, but by all their friends and his own — 
what probability could there be in such a surmise? 
None — none whatever. It was a horrible chimera, 
suggested by the very Spirit of Evil himself, and only 
momentarily entertained by her that she might now 
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indignantly cast it away for ever. Was it not true that 
excitable people were all subject, more or less, to an 
inequality of spirits — to fits of discouragement and 
gloom? Had she not experienced something of the 
kind frequently herself ? It was — it could be nothing 
more than this; nothing worse than the misgivings of 
a gentle, sensitive nature, as apt to think disparagingly 
of itself — of its own deserts — as to ex;alt and over-rate 
those of the person beloved ! 

And if Fanny had needed more or other comfort 
and encouragement than her own thoughts were so 
ready to suggest, the deficiency would soon have been 
amply supplied. Mrs. Vernon was not long in seeking 
her. The half-hour that Fanny had felt she needed to 
understand her own position — to satisfy, by a calm view 
of what had passed, the doubts and anxieties of a mind 
only too much excited, she believed, to be able at once 
to enjoy the full tide of happiness now ready to flow 
in on her — was hardly over, before a low tap at her room- 
door was followed by Mrs. Vernon's entrance. She 
looked moved and excited, and for a minute or two 
was feeling too much for more than tears and embraces. 
Fanny felt nearer being perfectly happy than she had yet 
done, in seeing the immixed delight with which Mrs. 
Vernon was receiving her as a daughter. She returned 
her aflfectionate caresses with murmured words of love, 
and looks of the sweetest sensibility. Mrs. Vernon, 
as soon as she could speak, bade Gk)d bless Fanny — 
called her the comfort and delight of her life, her own 
beloved child, her beautiful Fanny ! the very light of 
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her eyes, of everybody's eyes who looked upon her ! 
*'Ah! how little," she cried " did they know, when 
they said so peremptorily, that you were not to be my 
daughter! How little, indeed, could they dream of 
what flashed into my mind when I first met your sweet 
glance of kindness and tenderness — sympathising with 
my grief before you even knew its cause ! A revelation, 
as it seemed, that my weary soul might again find rest — 
my longing heart once more be satisfied ! and now to think 
that the dream of that hour, which even I myself felt 
to be almost too romantic, should actually be realized ! 
For, Fanny, I will own to you, that at that moment 
you were the Mother's Choice, — that from the first I 
have wished that Charles and you should love each 
other. You will both, I am sure, acquit me — indeed, I 
was incapable — of ever, by word or deed, using means to 
bring it about, which the most delicately scrupulous per- 
son in the world could have objected to. But it seemed 
to me so clear," she continued, with a smile, ** that 
Heaven had formed and sent you to be the delight of 
his life — the comfort and support of mine ! Now, no 
cloud shall rest upon us. To see my beloved Charles 
happy in you, and you in him, and to feel that you 
both love me, will be enough for me. Ah ! my Fanny, 
how ardently my heart welcomes you as a daughter !" 

**And the Colonel," asked Fanny, timidly — " I hope 
he is satisfied — I think he also loves me ?" 

" He is — he does!" she answered. "I left him 
telling Charles how entirely he approved of his taste 
and choice. Go to him, dearest Fanny, he will like 
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to tell you himself how welcome the news was to him— 
how pleased he also will be to receive you." 

It was impossible that she could wish for further as- 
surance. Mrs. Vernon's full-hearted, frankly-expressed 
satisfaction, her love for Fanny herself as well as for her 
son, and her evident faith in their prospect of mutual 
happiness, would have been so many guarantees, had 
such been needed, that all was right. Fanny had never 
forgotten the hints thrown out by the Ladies Escott of 
Mr. Vemon^s attachment to Lady Emily. The mali- 
iious insinuation that he had never quite got over it — 
never been himself since — ^had haunted her during her 
illness; and had often suggested itself as the cause of his 
variable feelings towards herself. The certainty she 
now felt of possessing his entire affections had, however, 
^ut an end to this cause of disquiet; and as there was 
4xpparently nothing in past circumstances, or in the con- 
duct of her son, which suggested to Mrs. Vernon a 
shadow of doubt or anxiety, it seemed natural that Fanny 
should dismiss every unpleasant suggestion, and give 
full way to the delightful conviction of being beloved 
hj one she had felt it so easy to love; and believe, like 
Mrs. Vernon, that no cloud would now rest upon them. 

She returned to the drawing-room as soon as she was 
dressed, with the hope of seeing the Colonel alone for a 
moment before the others should come down. Mr. 
Vernon was with him, however, which added much to 
the feeling of conscious awkwardness that had already 
begun to distress her. They were both standing at the 
further window, in deep conversation; but Mr. Vernop. 
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no sooner saw her timid entrance than he came forward, 
and taking her hand, which he gently pressed, in token 
of his pleasure at seeing her again, he led her up direct 
to his father, saying, with his usual air of refined gal- 
lantry, through which a deep emotion was quite visible, 

** Here she is, Sir; here is our own Fanny ! I could 
not deny myself the dear pleasure of being the first to 
present her to you in her new capacity." 

" You might very safely have trusted to my receiving 
her properly in it, at least," said the Colonel; "for 
nothing could be more agreeable to me. Bless yoi^ 
my dear Fanny, bless you !" 

He embraced her cordially again and again. 

Mr. Vernon playfully took her from his father. 

" Ah, Sir, but I never doubted that! I was think- 
ing rather of my own privileges. I have been too long 
a guardsman to be ofi* duty when there is anything so 
precious to be looked after. I can admit of no partici- 
pation here, even by you." 

" Your professional zeal is highly laudable," answered 
the Colonel, laughing heartily, "and we must not 
grudge you so fair an opportunity for the exercise of it 
But I have been still longer a guardsman, Charles; and 
I shall now tell my dear Fanny that if she should ever 
want either the support or defence of a good stout old 
arm, here is one that will not fail her I" 

Fanny affectionately kissed the hand he offered her, 
and thanked him with swimming eyes. Often as the 
same little party had before taken their places at the same 
dinner-table, to-day for the first time could it be said 
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that there was that perfect confidence and unanimity of' 
feeling among them which can dispense so easily with 
conversation. Most of their hearts, indeed, were too 
full to express the ordinary nothings of which it must 
on such an occasion be made up. When the servants 
had withdrawn it was different, for then Colonel and 
Mrs. Vernon had Marian's proposed marriage to talk 
of. They had heard of it from their son, but merely 
the fact; and the still greater interest of his after- 
communication had almost put it out of both their 
minds. It was now gladly returned to, discussed fully 
and kindly, and Fanny warmly congratulated on it, 
and on the pleasure it must be giving to every one she 
loved most in the world. Fanny answered as she best 
could; but the thoughts of it all, and of all she had yet 
to communicate to Belton in return, were almost over- 
powering her* She wondered how long she should 
actually be able to sit there, to listen with apparent 
calmness to the conversation, and to what was said to 
her, with anything like the necessary and becoming 
composure. She thankfully obeyed Mrs. Vernon's signal 
to leave the dining-room, feeling all the relief of being 
allowed to retire immediately to the perfect seclusion of 
her own. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

NO PEBFECT BLISS. 

The fitfulness wliich Fanny had for some time paft 
observed in Mr. Vernon's spirits did not entirely dis- 
appear, as she hoped it might have done, after tbe 
excitement of his explanation with her, and the full 
assurance he had of possessing her affections. 

Long letters had been written to Belton, both by 
Mrs. Vernon and herself. Mr. Vernon had also writ- 
ten to her father a short and manly letter, warmly ex- 
pressive of his feelings towards her, and begging for 
permission to devote the rest of his life to the care of 
her happiness. The replies to these had been received 
— ^natural, affectionate, characteristic; every member of 
the family expressing great surprise that dear Fanny 
should have abeady met with any one enough resem- 
bling her beau ideal to have become so heartily attached 
as she had frankly allowed herself to be; but still 
greater pleasure that that person should be Mr. Vernon, 
her cousin, the only man in London for whom they 
might be said to have any guarantee from birth. 
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parentage, or previous good opinion. Fanny's heart 
was entirely filled; and but for those unaccountable 
shadows on the happiness of Mr. Vernon, her own 
would have been complete. She could not for a 
moment doubt that he loved her; that bitterest, perhaps, 
of all anxieties she was spared : but neither could she 
conceal from hei:self that he was still subject to fits of 
restlessness, anxiety, sadness, — she knew not how to 
designate them, — ^for the most part, indeed, slight and 
transient, and always ready to vanish before a word or 
even glance of inquiry, but of which she felt all the 
painful reality in the corresponding emotions they awoke 
in her own sensitive bosom. It had been proposed by 
Mrs. Vernon, that the knowledge of their engagement 
should be for some time confined to themselves and 
Belton : that the suggestion had first been her son's, 
Fanny was not aware ; nor, if she had been, would it have 
given her the slightest suspicion — it seemed so natural, 
and so agreeable to her own feelings. They did not, in 
consequence, appear much together in public, nor did 
he venture to distinguish her by any mark of intimacy 
or attention in presence of the acquaintances they were 
often meeting — the Ladies Escott, or Mrs. Ormsby 
Cottin ; but he was more constantly at home than he 
had been, and they sometimes walked together in the 
pretty shady gardens behind Curzon Street, to which 
they had access. 

Mrs. Vernon's miniature had been finished and sent 
home. It was a delightful likeness of her. The artist 
had completely succeeded in what is sometimes so 
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difficult, — catcliing the best expression of the counte- 
nance. It was not the dignified, melancholy, abstracted, 
statue-like aspect which had first struck Fanny so for- 
cibly, and had awakened her tenderest sympathy in Mrs. 
Vernon's sorrows, but one full of womanly sensibility 
and interest, sweet, open, and attractive — a look which 
Fanny had often seen fixed upon herself — had often felt 
touch her heart — which she, which all of them, dearly 
loved and rejoiced in, and would most gladly have 
seen as constantly in the original as they might now 
see it in the miniature resemblance. Just as the packet 
containing the miniature was brought into the room, 
Fanny was retiring to put on her bonnet Mr. Vernon 
had persuaded her to take a walk with him in Chester- 
field Gardens, and called her back to look at it. It 
was most delicately painted, and even as a work of art 
would always have been admired. But Fanny, struck 
with the exact resemblance, and the expression at once 
so dear and familiar, was quite charmed. Her eyes 
filled with tears as they met the soft winning looks so 
well depicted, and she could not resist pressing the little 
picture again and again to her lips with expressions of 
delight and surprise at its beauty and the perfection of 
the likeness. 

The Colonel and Mr. Vernon also approved of it 
highly. They had both taken a deep interest in it, 
seen it frequently in progress, and were now quite 
satisfied with the whole execution and finish of the 
work. Nor could Mrs. Vernon herself help being 
pleased with a delineation in which the artist had 
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portrayed beauties and graces of expression she had 
scarcely ventured to hope her face had still retained 
such vivid traces of; as well as with the interest and 
affectionate feelings to which the whole affair had given 
rise in her husband and son, and also in Fanny. 

" I am afraid, Vernon," said she, when left alone 
with the Colonel, after Fanny and Mr. Vernon had gone 
to walk, ** you are ruminating on the very lively ima- 
gination Mr. R. must possess ?" 

" Eh ?" said he, " what did you say, my dear ?" 

He was looking earnestly at the miniature, and now 
:umed round the little oval glass which enclosed it in 
his hand. 

*' That Mr. R. must be a man of very great discern- 
ment," she explained, smilingly, " to have seen all this 
beauty in my poor faded face." 

" Yes, it is certainly very pretty," said he, absently, 
revolving quite another idea in his mind than whether 
or not the likeness were a flattering one. 

Mrs. Vernon bit her lips. 

" You were talking yesterday," he continued, after 
another pause, in which he measured with his eye the 
circumference of the miniature frame, " of our looking 
at Rundell's or Hamlet's for some very pretty trinket as 
a present for Fanny, were you not?" 

" Yes." 

"Do you know, Lucy, I believe there is nothing in 
the world she would like so much to have as this pretty 
likeness of you." 

"Oh!" 
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**And I have been thinking we might have it 
mounted very handsomely, either with diamonds or 
emeralds — I know she is fond of emeralds — as a bracelet 
for her ; or, if you think it too large for a bracelet, which 
perhaps it is, as a locket or brooch. It is not larger 
than the brooch you admired so much the other day 
that old Lady Hardinge had got, with her son the Cap- 
tain's miniature/* 

** Perhaps not,'* said she, coldly. " I can't say I 
remarked the size of it particularly, or admired it either. 
I thought it natural she should wear it and like to have 
it noticed, he is so fine a young man. It is one of the 
few cases where one can excuse the parade of wearing 
a picture ; she is so very old — so very little likely to 
live to see her son return. It seems, too, a delicate way 
of reminding people of his gallant exploits — of course, 
the most interesting topic on which one can now talk to 
her. One feels obliged to her for suggesting it so mo- 
destly ; all old people do not content themselves with a 
dumb appeal to our sympathies." 

" Oh, if you do not care for the sort of thing as an 
ornament, or would like any other better, I give up at 
once. I know I am no earthly judge of such matters. 
It only occurred to me this moment, when I saw Fanny 
looking at it with so much pleasure, that we could give- 
her nothing she would value more highly." 

** Then by all means let her have it," she said, hastily. 
" She need not wear it — ^I should not like to see it 
worn; but since you wish to give it away, there is no 
one who — I mean/that Fanny will value it enough, I 
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do not doubt — even for the love I bear her, if for 
nothing else — to keep it faithfully all her life." 

" But, good Heavens, Lucy !" said he, uneasily, 
"you cannot surely suppose I consider this giving it 
away ? that /do not value it ? Why else should I have 
so often wished you to sit?" 

** Aye, why indeed ?" she muttered. ** I certainly 
had supposed it possible," she continued, gloomily, 
^^ that you might value it enough to keep it yourself for 
my sake; that, if I were taken away, you might not 
dislike sometimes to recall — I have so often myself 
known the pleasure of retracing the features of one I 
loved — of meeting once more the eyes — ^^ She stopped, 
too much agitated to say more. 

The Colonel rose, as if his impulse were to leave the 
room. When he got near the door, however, he stood 
for a moment, and then returning, said, with an eflTort 
evidently painful to him, " My dear Lucy, this is all 
very wrong — ^you know that it is — that I do not deserve 
it of you. God forbid that you should be taken from 
me — ^that I should need this to bring back your dear 
face to my recollection ! In such a misfortime, I can 
scarcely contemplate any consolation — " He, also, 
stopped from agitation. 

** Perhaps not," she said, more gently; ** perhaps I 
was mistaken in supposing you did not value it. If I 
had not thought you would, Vernon, it should certainly 
never have been in existence.^' 

** Nothing could be farther from mv mind," he said, 
in a relieved tone, " than to lose sight of it. In giving 
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it to Fanny, I was consideiing her as the wife of our 
son — one who would be always with us, as you have 
often said within these few days. It was just because 
I valued it so very highly — because I thought the like- 
ness so dehghtfuly so perfect — that I made the proposal 
I did. I thought it would give Charles pleasure, as I 
am sure it would have given myself, to have seen her 
wear it." 

'^ Well, well," said she, much softened, ^^ I was 
wrong — I see I was — ^in supposing you careless. I am 
sorry to have annoyed you ; it is my misfortune, you 
know^ that I do not always see things as they really are. 
Let us think of it no more." 

The Colonel left the room somewhat less uncomfort- 
able than he would have done on the first intention, 
but still with feelings no one need have envied; for it 
was his misfortune not to be able to shake off the e£^ts 
of such outbreakings of jealous distrust on his wife's 
part, merely from being told to think of them no more. 
This one, too, he felt to be particularly discouraging; 
coming, as it did, in the apparent safety and prosperity 
of happy spirits and gratified wishes. The poor Colonel 
had not considered how little power there is in the most 
favourable combination of circumstances — ^in the best 
gifts of fortune — in anything of the earth merely — 
anything short of the regeneration of the heart and 
will, through the grace of God — to cure the evil of as 
unhappy temper, to prevent it from being more or less 
the torment of its possessor, as of those around him. 

If, in the delightfiil security of possessing the fresh 
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affections of his beloved Fanny, the charm of her 
innocent presence could not at all times exclude the 
visitings of Mr, Vernon's troubled conscience; — ^if, as 
he sat by her work-frame, and marked the delicate line 
of white which parted the dark hair on her finely 
formed head— or met her sweet eyes glowing with the 
light of those newly-awakened feelings of our bounteous 
nature, which have power to give meaning and signifi- 
cance to the most trivial word or look, to invest with 
the gold and purple hues of heaven the commonest of 
earthly prospects — the thought would sometimes intrude 
that a hard trial yet awaited him, that the path was not 
yet made straight for his feet, — it may well be imagined 
that his solitary hours were not passed in tranquillity, 
or his dreams unhaunted by the spectres of former error 
and future suffering. 

The difficulty of his position seemed to him to in- 
crease as the day approached which had been, fixed on 
by the Turners for their return to town from the Isle of 
Wight. They had only been absent for six weeks; but 
in the course of that short period of time a change had 
occurred in Mr. Vernon's feelings, which made him 
look forward with no ordinary degree of pain to his 
next meeting with Lady Emily. 

If the hearts of either had been hardened in any 
proportion to the measure of their guilt, or his conscience 
seared, as the long continuance of a vicious indul- 
gence might have implied, his task would have been 
easier — ^the bond between them remorselessly snapped 
asunder. It is always painful to retrace the course of 
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error and guilt; but their case was so far peculiar, tliat 
he had never, as many so situated would have done, 
made her weak dereliction from the faith early pledged 
between them an excuse to himself for his share of the 
guilt into which their mutual passion, — only temporarily 
overborne on her part, — ^had subsequently led them; nor 
ceased, even when passion had quite passed away on his, 
still to allow her claims on him — still to be considerate 
of the too tender feelings with which he saw she yet 
regarded him. He had thought much on how he could 
in the least offensive manner break to her, that all must 
now be at an end between them. The first interview, 
he felt, must be conclusive; but as yet he could not 
frame to himself a sentence that would not be at once a 
deep wound. On such a subject, it would no doubt be 
easier to write than speak; but by an early agreement, 
no written word had ever passed between them, and 
he did not feel himself at liberty to venture on one. 

The Turners were to arrive on the 28th; it was now 
the 26th. It had occurred to him as most desirable, 
that as soon as he had spoken to Lady Emily he should 
find an excuse for leaving town for a time. He would 
gladly have escaped from Mrs. Ormsby Cottin^s Jetif 
but as it had been fixed for the 29 th — the very day 
after their return — it seemed impossible, without the 
appearance of unkindness towards the widow, to avoid 
a general meeting among them all once more. It was 
the idea of this painful explanation, and the formidable 
after-meeting of the two families, which haunted him 
by night and day, and overclouded with anxiety and 
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dread a prospect which otherwise would have been 
radiant with hope and joy. 

He had always fixed in his own mind that Belton 
should be the place of his retreat — that there he might 
take refuge for a short time, and avoid the embarrass- 
ment of meeting Lady Emily immediately again. For 
other reasons, too, he had for some time past wished 
ardently to go to Belton. He wanted to see the 
Admiral and Mrs. Hervey, all Fanny's family, her 
early associates, and the dear haunts of her childhood, 
so often talked of between them, so minutely described, 
that he was sure he could go directly to or point out 
each or all of them. It was only to-day, as they 
walked together in Chesterfield Gardens — now parched 
from a long drought, dusty and townish-looking — and 
Fanny was talking longingly of the freshness of her 
sea-side home at this season, and wondering when she 
should show it to him, whether they should all first 
meet at Belton, that the idea was started by him, and 
eagerly caught at by her, of their both going down 
now for a week or two. Would Colonel and Mrs. 
Vernon spare them for a short time? Perhaps they 
might. Nothing could be more delightful than to 
go, if they would ; nothing so perfectly easy. He 
was sure the Colonel would with all his heart go 
down with them by the railroad; he could be back 
again in town to dinner; and the Admiral, she had as 
little doubt, would gladly meet them with a carriage at 
Worthing. 

The scheme was full of attractions, appearing only 
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the more it was considered, the more feasible and eveij 
way desirable. That it was to comprehend only their 
two selves, was a charm not unfelt by either. The 
Colonel, as he was to return immediately, need not be 
reckoned as belonging to it, and could not interfere 
with a source of felicity so truly lover-like. The plea- 
sure, too, of having anything to plan and arrange for 
themselves, and to talk over in exclusive confidence, 
was new and delightful. In the prospect of their mar^ 
riage, it had been proposed by Colonel and Mrs. Ver- 
non, and agreed to at once and without a dissenting 
wish by the young people, that they should all live 
together — that no change need at present be made in 
household arrangements. Any plan of separation would^ 
indeed, have been unwelcome to them all; but fixnn 
this cause they had hitherto been deprived of those 
pleasures, — of that interest so exquisitely enjoyed often 
by the humblest pair of happy lovers, — the looking 
forward to and preparing the new home, hallowed by 
mutual trust and affection, and bright with so many 
delightful anticipations. It was no wonder, then, that 
this plan of going together to Belton — ^the first step to 
be made in their new relation — should have been found 
so alluring to them both, should have been talked over 
with an intensity of interest almost childlike; or that 
they could scarcely stay to finish their walk, so desirous 
were they to have it fully and satisfactorily settled by. 
the sanction of Colonel and Mrs. Vernon. 

When Mr. Vernon and Fanny re-entered the drawing- 
room, full of the delights of an expedition to Belton, it 
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had not occurred to either of their minds that any ob- 
jection could have been found to so charming a project. 
It was therefore unhesitatingly laid before Mrs. Vernon 
by her son, and her approval and co-operation called 
for, with looks of the brightest animation and security. 
The proposal took her entirely by surprise. She had 
been sitting there ever since the Colonel had left her, 
brooding over what had just passed between herself and 
him — going back to former scenes of the same nature, 
considering the griefs that had been laid upon her — 
those she was constantly laying upon herself and others 
around her; and the result of the whole summing up 
was one of her fits of despondency and deep discourage- 
ment. A glimpse she had caught of her son's and 
Fanny's happy faces, as they crossed the street, had 
given her, however, a minute's warning of their ap- 
proach, and enabled her to clear her dark brow, and to 
receive them with something of her usual manner. And 
if nothing new had occurred to try her, it is possible 
that, in the present happy flow of their spirits, the 
attempt she was making to conceal the traces of recent 
suffering might have proved successful. But in their 
harmless little design, she saw only unkind forgetful- 
ness of hjer feelings — the desire to leave her — to find 
their happiness apart from her. She was, at that 
moment, as unable to take an unprejudiced view of any 
plan which involved a separation between herself and 
them, as to bear up against the new triial of such a pro- 
•posal. Instead, therefore, of the ready concurrence 
and full sympathy reckoned on so confidently by both. 
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Mr. Vernon's glowing, eager looks, and Fanny's con- 
scious yet equally confiding glances towards her, were 
only met with averted eyes. In a cold, constrained 
voice, she merely asked them in answer, when they pro- 
posed to set out? They could both see, in a moment, 
that something was wrong; and Fanny's heart instanHy 
smote her, for having felt so happy in the prospect of 
of leaving dear Mrs. Vernon, even for a week. 

" We had not got so far as to fix the day or hour," 
said Mr. Vernon, smiling. He was hopeful that the 
depressed looks were caused by something quite dififerent 
from his proposal, and might soon be talked away. 
" That, as well as other essential points, we expect you 
to do for us, my dear mother." 

" The idea only occurred to us a few minutes ago," 
said Fanny, timidly; "and we could not stay even to 
finish our walk, we wanted so much to know what you 
would think of it. Unless you entirely approve — ^" 

" You seem to have settled everything so very 
quickly," replied she drily. '* The Colonel, I think you 
said, was to go so far with you, the Admiral to meet 
you; the whole affi,ir seemed so completely arranged, 
that there only remained the minute of your departure 
to be determined." 

" Thought of only, not arranged," said Fanny, gently. 
** We should never have dreamed of arranging any- 
thing without your approbation. You do not like the 
plan, and that is enough. Let us give it up, Charles." 

It was the first time she had ever called him Charles; 
and it sounded so sweetly to him, that, though pro- 
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voted at the notion of abandoning a scheme so agreeable 
and so desirable in his position, he smiled affectionately 
on Fanny before asking his mother, in a tone of slight 
irritation, what objection she saw to their going to 
Belton for eight or ten days — ^that Fanny and her 
family might meet, and talk over so many subjects of 
deep interest as were to be discussed among them — that 
he might be able to pay his respects to Admiral and 
Mr. Hervey — most due as they certainly were. 

"You have given up the idea, then, of keeping 
your engagement private, I presume; for such a move- 
ment will be quite sufficient, of course, to enlighten all 
our friends.^^ 

*' You think so?" 

** I am sure of it. You must know as well as I do, 
Charles, how your going down together in this way 
will be interpreted.^^ 

** Well !'* said he with a smile, " perhaps you are 
right in supposing it might be considered as rather 
symptomatic. People are so quick-sighted to all the 
interesting little indications of love and matrimony I 
I think I see Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, for instance, when 
she hears we have gone. What emphatic exclamations 
will be uttered — what a nodding, and winking, and 
upturning of the eyes, there will be I" He seemed 
to enjoy the idea. 

"Oh, Mrs. Ormsby Cottin is so perfectly good- 
natured, as well as easily turned aside/' replied Mrs. 
Vernon, " I am aware one need not take much trouble 
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to provide against anything she may take it into her 
head either to say or do." 

" No, the charming widow is certainly not a formid- 
able person. As you say, it would need but a small 
amount of art, at any time, to turn the current of her 
hazy speculations." 

** But all your friends are not of this easy stamp, 
Charles," she said, gravely. " To say nothing of those 
who may be the most deeply interested" — she stopped 
involuntarily. Fanny immediately thought of Lord 
Delverly — Mr. Vernon of Lady Emily — and wincing 
visibly, he said,. '^ Well, you were going to say — " 

** I was only stopping to consider," she continued, 
" what point in the whole afl&,ir Lady Mary Escott will 
probably select to aim the full quiver of her ready malice 
against." 

*' The most vulnerable, of course,^* he replied, hastily; 
** wherever she thinks her darts will enter with the most 
tormenting effect; and you may leave her alone to find 
it out ! her eye is as sharp as her hand is expert ! I 
know Lady Mary." 

" Ah !" said Fanny, " and I know, too, how deeply 
her words may sometimes wound. Do let us keep as 
long as possible out of the reach of Lady Mary's uik- 
merciful quizzing; there is nothing I have a greater 
dread of" 

" But at Belton," said he, more gently, "you will be 
safe; there, at least, we may defy her." 

** But that will be for so very short a time." 
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" But will not a short time be long enough, my 
Fanny?' asked he, softly. 

" You mean that Lady Mary will have gone to Hales- 
worth Court," said Mrs. Vernon; " and it is not impro- 
bable; still there are others." 

" No^" said he, smiling, " my dear mother, I was not 
counting on the relief that Halesworth Court might 
possibly afford us; I was venturing to hope that Fanny 
did not mean we should long remain in the situation 
either to be quizzed or gossiped about." 

Fanny could not immediately answer. 

" Well, Charles," said Mrs. Vernon, more in her 
usual tone, ** I am not hkely to throw any obstacle in 
your way. The sooner that can be arranged, it will be 
the more welcome to me; still, there must be delays; 
and—" 

" Indeed," said Fanny, covered with blushes, " it 
must be a long time — I mean, if our going is to 
depend on — I am sure," she hurriedly continued, " it 
will be prudent to delay for a while; not to think of 
going to Belton at present. I now see all the awkward- 
ness of it." 

But Mr. Vernon could not so easily abandon a pro- 
posal which had the double recommendation of being 
at once perfectly agreeable, and most suitable to his 
diflScult position. He felt provoked with his mother for 
the want of sympathy she was showing in conjuring up 
an obstacle to his wishes so well calculated to alarm 
Fanny's delicacy, as the notion that they would be the 
objects of quizzing and gossip ; and he said with some 
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warmth, and less respect tlian he usually paid even to 
her unreasonable fancies: 

** Ah, Fanny, why will you say so I It seems to me, 
on the contrary, the most natural step we could take. 
Mother, it is not kind of you to frighten Fanny as you 
are doing, by suggesting the idea of our being gossiped 
about ; if it were to be so, why should a consideration 
so trivial, so contemptible, have any weight in prevent- 
ing us from doing what is at once a proper and highly 
agreeable duty ? Do not say you will not go with me, 
Fanny : I have quite set my heart on going, now — in a 
few days." 

** But,*^ said Fanny, soothingly, "you will give up 
your own wishes if Mrs. Vernon disapprove of them. 
However agreeable it might be, it cannot be right to go 
if she thinks we ought not. She can judge better than 
we can — I mean than you can, of the propriety of such 
a step." 

" I beg that you will judge for yourselves," said Mrs. 
Vernon, with a return of her gloomy looks. In spite of 
Fanny's desire of being dutiful to her, Mrs. Vernon 
could not avoid seeing that her son's pleading had had 
its effect in reviving her desire to go. " I beg that you 
will take the matter entirely into your own hands. 
No doubt you are perfectly able to arrange your own 
affairs." 

** Oh, do not call them our affairs," cried Fanny, quite 
forgetting the exclusive pleasures they had so very lately 
been enjoying: " we have no affairs or interests that are 
not equally yours. Do not vex us, dearest Mrs. Vernon, 
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so much as to suppose so for a moment." She took Mrs. 
Vernon's hand, and kissed it. 

** Ah, Fanny !" she answered, her tears flowing fast, 
** it IS quite otherwise: do you not see what a marplot 
I already appear in Charles's eyes; how little he regards 
me, my feelings or opinions, if they cross his own ever 
so slightly? And can I expect that you will long feel 
different from him? No, I must not even wish it. 
You win be happy together, I hope; everything to 
each other. But you will no longer want me ; I shall 
return to my solitary existence. How could I dream 
that it would ever again be anything but solitary !" 

Fanny was now in utter despair; she looked at Mr. 
Vernon for assistance; he was pale with emotion: ** This 
is too dreadful," he said, rising and pacing the room. 
** There is indeed to be no happiness — no comfort for 
any of us; it is in vain to hope for it. Mother," said 
he, approaching her, " you have often said you loved 
me — that Fanny also wa& very dear to you. If you 
really loved us, you could not surely treat us in this 
way. How can you have the heart to do it? If you 
utterly hated us, you could not make us more wretched 
than you are now doing." 

Mrs. Vernon covered her face with her hands; she 
was weeping too violently to be able to answer. 

*' If there were the slightest reason for what you 
have said," he continued, ** if by one harsh word or 
cold look, I had given you cause to suppose me regard- 
less of your feelings, I should well deserve all the un- 
happlness I feel. But merely to differ from you in 
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opinion — that you should feel it as an injury, that I did 
not at once give up a scheme so full of attractions to 
both Fanny and myself; that I should not admit, when 
I did not feel, the force of your argument against it — 
that this can be ground of offence between us ! — that 
for so trifling a cause as this you are forgetting the 
true affection I have ever borne you, and talking of 
estranging yourself from us! Is it reasonable? Is it 
possible, my dearest mother — " 

" Oh, Charles !" she attempted to say, " do not, I 
entreat of you — " but her agitation prevented her 
from speaking audibly. Fanny, greatly moved, went to 
her, threw her arms round her, and soothingly caressed 
her. Mr. Vernon was also deeply touched with the 
sight of her distress. He again approached her. 

" If you will only say, my dearest mother — ^if you 
will only tell me what part of my conduct has hurt 
you — ^has offended you, that I may immediately — " 

'* Oh, nothing ! no part ! I alone am to blame for 
everything — for my own suffering as well as for youis. 
I am so miserable, so hopelessly diseased in mind — 
I could not bear the thought of your leaving me ; and 
it came so unexpectedly, I had not the power to conr 
trol my weakness. But I now see it all — how very 
wrong I have been — ^how cruelly selfish towards you 
both." 

'* Then we shall not leave you," said he, more cheer- 
fully. ** But you ought to have told us at once that 
this was your fancy; you saw how immediately my 
Fanny gave up her wishes to you. I shall follow her 
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sweet example, instead of her following me in treating 
you ill, as you unkindly said she would. We shall not 
leave you if you feel reluctant to see us go. But, for 
heaven's sake, my dearest mother, speak to us more rea- 
sonably — do not, I entreat of you by your love to us, 
give way to these gloomy distrustful feelings. You see 
how unhappy you have made this dear girl who loves 
you BO tenderly V' 

*' I make everybody unhappy," she said despond- 
ingly. " I do not deserve that anybody should love me 
— should like to be with me 1" 

'* Ah ! dearest Mrs. Vernon," cried Fanny, kissing 
her hands; ** now you are indeed cruel — unjust — to 
yourself — to me. You must know how happy your 
kindness and affection for me have made me ever since 
we first met each other — how strong my love has been 
fcr you — how unabated lip to this hour. Oh ! do not 
pat me away firom you ! do not say that you can ever 
again be alone !" 

" My dearest children," she replied, deeply moved, 
jet making an effort to speak firmly, '* if you can indeed 
fcrgive me, I am sure it is of your own sweetness and 
goodness, and not that I deserve it of you. I shall not 
distress you further by saying all I feel of my unworthi- 
ness of so much forbearance and gentleness as you both 
show me. I shall try rather to be more what I ought 
to be — more like yourselves. But I have too much 
reason to be distrustful, of myself at least, to promise, as 
I once might have done, that this should never occur 
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again: I shall only saj^ that I shall strive and pray 
earnestly against it." 

" Do not let us dwell on what has just passed," said 
Mr. Vernon. " We surely now fully understand one 
another. There is never to be another doubt among us." 

** And, as a proof of my sincerity," answered she, 
" I insist on your going down to Belton for a little time 
as you proposed to do. I shall not feel that you have 
both forgiven and forgotten my unreasonable conduct, 
unless you promise me at once to go." 

They again urged their willingness to abandon the 
scheme for the present, but she magnanimously reftsed 
to accept of the sacrifice. The affection they had loth 
shown her seemed to give her strength to be quite 
resolute; and she fixed the day after Mrs. Ormsbj 
Cottin's fete for their going, and insisted on writing 
herself to the Admiral of their plans. The Colond 
willingly undertook his part of chaperone, and the red; 
of the day was passed in some apparent cheerfulness. 
But underneath the fair seeming there was much re4 
suffering — feelings of mortification and self-distrust ir 
Mrs. Vernon, and heavy sighs of insecurity and dread 
suppressed and hemmed away in the others. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF A FALSE POSITION. 

Next day, when Mr. Vernon and Fanny returned 
from their daily drive into the country, they found that 
Lord Delverly had called in their absence. His card 
lay on the hall-table, and the sight of it made Fanny's 
heart beat quickly. 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Vernon, "so he has returned at 
last ! Seeing his lordship again will be a little trial for 
you, Fanny — for us both, indeed. I shall feel it, too, 
for I am not at all inclined to underrate the disappoint- 
ment he is suffering from." 

** But I trust, whatever there may have been of this," 
sAid Fanny, gently, ** it is now over. His sisters said 
he was writing in exceUent spirits." 

" Oh ! they would say so in the circumstances, if 
they knew them, all the more that it was not true. 
Depend upon it, Fanny, if he had found a fortnight 
long enough to enable him to conquer his feelings, we 
should not have had him proposing to go away for six 
months; and I understand the plan holds. But I think 
all the better of him that this is necessary. One has 
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but little respect for a passion that can be so imme- 
diately got over." 

** If you are right," said Fanny, in a low voice, " I 
wish we were not to meet before he goes. I should 
like to see him again, if he has only the friendly fe el 
ing towards me that I earnestly hope he will hereafter 
always have — that I feel I shall always have for him." 

"Ah, Fanny ! it is plain that, if there had not been 
a little pre-occupation of this tender heart, his Lordship 
need not have despaired of making his way into it. 
How soft it is about him !" 

** Why do you say so?" said Fanny, blushing deeply. 

" Because I see it. Do not be offended; but I see 
how much you have changed towards him lately." 

" I did not know much of him till lately, and I have 
never disliked him. You know I always said you 
spoke severely of him." 

*' And perhaps I did. I believe I had a prejudice 
against him, which I have got over." 

** I am glad you have got over it — that you call the 
unfevourable feeling you had, a prejudice." 

" Still, Fanny, even if I had had no &vourite pro- 
ject in regard to you, I confess I should have been sur- 
prised and disappointed if you had really liked Lord 
Delverly. He is not at all the kind of man I should 
have &ncied likely to attract you. I am sure he could 
never have succeeded with me !" 

** Do not be too sure,*' said Fanny, archly. 

Mrs. Vernon laughed. " I see you mean to say, 
like the Frenchwoman whose taste somebody was call- 
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ing in question. Ah! sHl fatait aimil Well, it is 
quite fair !" 

** I mean, that it is diflScult to say beforehand how 
people are to be aflFected by certain circumstances. 
One^s feelings change so entirely, so unaccountably, 
sometimes." 

" They sometimes do. Yet, in general, one can 
pretty well tell. In most cases one knows at once what 
is suitable, or the reverse, to one's disposition and feel- 
ings ; and it seems to me that there is something about 
Lord Delverly that never would have suited me. — ^For 
one thing, he is far too direct." 

" Rather an odd fault as you put it," said Fanny, 
laughing. 

" I mean, that he wants that something quite indis- 
pensable to me — tact, management, or what shall we 
call the gift of nature which enables one to understand 
and to make allowances for, in another, the thousand- 
and-one little peculiarities of thought and feeling that 
belong to every individual in the world who may be 
said either to think or feel. And, besides, he also 
wants self-command — ^a quality,'* she continued, with a 
conscious smile, " that I value all the more highly, 
perhaps, that I do not myself possess it in an eminent 
degree." 

" There is one thing he does not want, I am sure," 
said Fanny, warmly; " he has great generosity of feel- 
ing, and that ought to be a point of S3nnpathy between 
you and him." 

" I really believe he has, and that is much; but still. 
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Fanny, he is mortal ; and I fear you must not flatter 
yourself with the idea of turning your lovers into 
friends — at least, not all at once in this way. It is a 
natural wish, but, I fear, one that is rarely gratified. 
Such a transition is scarcely in the nature of mortal 
man. Wc must give his Lordship time^ even with all the 
generosity for which you give him credit. I am glad he 
is going away now; and you need not meet often before 
he goes." 

When Mr. Vernon came in, they found that he had 
spent part of the morning with Lord Delverly. He 
had been helping him with his aiTangements, and was 
presently going to dine with him at the Club. He 
seemed to have heard that his Lordship had called in 
Curzon Street, but did not propose to bring him again 
in the evening, which Fanny had a momentary dread of 
his doing. He did not mention that Lord Delverly 
had inquired for Fanny with a most] unsuccessful 
effort at appearing easy and careless; nor that he him- 
self had answered the inquiry with flushed brows and 
increased palpitation of heart. He was feeling thankful, 
however, that this meeting again with Lord Delverly 
had passed over with nothing worse than an embarrassed 
look on both sides. Without knowing exactly what it 
was he feared, there had been a certain dread and anxiety 
on Mr. Vernon's mind about their meeting, out of which 
he had not been able to reason himself. The shadow of his 
guilt with Lady Emily, which often cast itself forward 
and obscured his otherwise fair prospect, now invariably 
darkened to his imagination all his future intercourse 
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with the Halesworth family. No member of it ever 
played a part in any of his agreeable day-dreams of 
felicity; and it was this, quite as much as his suspicion 
of Lord Delverly's continued attachment to Fanny, 
which gave him a confused feeling of injury towards 
his friend in the success of his love. 

Lady Emily and the children came to town at the 
time proposed. Mr. Turner, never to be relied on, had 
not even taken the trouble to escort them to Portsmouth. 
A whim had seized him, only the evening before, of 
going in his yacht to the Land's End. He ,had pro- 
posed to Lady Emily that she should leave the children 
and accompany him ; but when she declined, declaring 
herself heartily tired of sailing, he was quite as well 
pleased to have it settled otherwise — ^preferring, indeed, 
to have the company of some of the reckless, needy 
young men, who generally surround people Uke him ; 
and had set off, leaving his family with the utmost 
indifference, while Lady Emily saw him go with a 
feeling of positive relief. 

Mr. Vernon, having heard that Lady Emily had 
arrived in town without Mr. Turner, went to Mount 
Street, about nine o'clock on the same evening, in 
hopes of finding her alone, and malting his painful 
communication to her. 

As he walked through South Audley Street, how- 
ever, just at the comer of Hill Street, he heard a quick 
step behind him, and was immediately afterwards joined 
by Lord Delverly, who was also going to see his sister. 
" Ah ! well met, Vernon," said he. " You are going, 
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I suppose, to Mount Street?' Mr. Vernon oould not 
deny that he was, though he would now rather have 
delayed his visits and paid it alone. They entered the 
house together, and found Lady Emily looking well 
and gay, and most truly happy to see them« She was 
full of interest and regret about her brother's going 
abroad; and more than one meaning glance directed to 
Mr. Vernon plainly said, " How very glad I am that 
you are not going away from me too !" It was evident 
she had not yet seen her sisters^ or heard any of ijie 
gossiping remarks, so sure when she did hear them to 
give her uneasiness. 

Mr. Vernon had scarcely ever in his life before felt 
so little at ease as he was now doing — so painfully awk- 
ward and constrained. He felt that it would be almost 
impossible, even though Lord Delverly should leave 
them, to go through with his self-imposed task — so 
unprepared as Lady Emily seemed to be — so totally 
unconscious and unsuspicious of what he had to tell her. 
Anxious as he was to get through the dreaded eclair* 
cissementy he now began to fear he should not have 
courage — that it must stand till to-morrow — till the 
Ladies Escott^s reports should have awakened Lady 
Emily's suspicions — till she should look at him less 
kindly, less trustfully ! 

He was rather relieved, therefore, that Lord Delverly, 
when he rose to go, seemed to coimt on his accompany- 
ing him. " Do come with me, Vernon,'^ he said; 
" I promised to meet Whitcombe now at Fladong's. 
We must have our matters pretty well arranged to- 
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night, as most of to-morrow, you know, will be wasted 
at the fair widow's." 

And this, if it may be called one, was the only 
opportunity Mr. Vernon could have found of speaking 
to Lady Emily before Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's fete. In 
spite of the disappointment with which Lady Emily 
asked If he were going, too ! he persisted in accom- 
panying Lord Delverly, and repented, all the evening 
afterwards, of having yielded to the cowardly feeling 
which had taken him away. He returned to Mount 
Street early next day, just in time to see Lady Emily 
drive from the door accompanied by both her sisters; 
and at two o'clock the party left town for Twickenham. 

Mrs. Ormsby Cottin received her guests with her 
usual voluble demonstrative kindness. They entered 
by the garden-door, and she met them on the velvet 
turf in front of the house, dressed in a most delicate, 
becoming costume, and radiant with smiles of welcome. 
Her garden, and really pretty grounds, were in more 
than their usual trim order. They were luxuriantly 
enriched with exotic plants of delicate perfume, and 
rare and beautiful shrubs in the highest perfection of 
flower, hired from neighbouring greenhouses and nur- 
series, and now artfiiUy sunk in their huge pots and 
tubs in the flower-beds and lawn. 

She saw Lord Delverly arrive with the greatest 
delight; congratulated herself again and again on his 
return; and in sjate of her duties as hostess, insisted on 
walking with him all over the little domain — ^pointing 
out her nice preparations for the entertainment of her 
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guests, and confidently calling on him for his approval 
of her arrangements. 

She seemed, indeed, to have provided against evely 
variety of taste. There was a choice band of music, 
consisting principally of wind instruments, stationed on 
one side of the lawn near the house; a pretty tent 
pitched on the other, where the dije&ner was presently 
to be eaten ; a space of ground marked off by a row 
of orange-trees in flower and fruit, where those who 
liked archery were to shoot for a prize; a smooth 
bowling-green; and at the foot of the garden several 
gaily-decorated boats, ready to be stepped into, and to 
be rowed by neatly-dressed watermen. In the house 
there was a room prepared for dancing; a billiard-room; 
and one filled with articles of vtrtii^ rare medals, choice 
prints, curious antique cameos, and other appliances of 
taste and wealth. 

As the good-humoured widow marshalled Lord 
Delverly over her pretty house and grounds, her self- 
gratulation at seeing him once more was as sincere as it 
was ardently expressed. But no sooner was this bright 
gleam of sunshine for a moment expatiated in^ than all 
was clouded over by the recollection of his proposed 
departure for the Continent. At this idea all the elegant 
surroundings were for a time unvalued or forgotten, and 
the soft widow's eyes were filled to overflowing. 

Softened as Lord Delverly was, from other causes, 
the sight of the widow's genuine, affectionate feelings 
towards him really touched him ; and instead of the dry, 
caustic manner with which he usually met her raptures, 
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lie now took her hand, pressed it kindly, and in a few 
low grateful words thanked her earnestly for all the 
goodness he had for years experienced from her. 

Everybody has felt the magic of a soft word, spoken 
by one from whom we are accustomed only to hear 
rough or indifferent ones; and it will easily be believed 
that the tender-hearted widow's tears were set a-flowing 
plentifully, at this unexpected return in kind of the 
affectionate expressions of which she was herself so 
lavish. 

Lord Delverly, afraid of a scene, immediately tried to 
fihake off the sense of depression under which he had 
now been giving utterance to the really kind feelings he 
always entertained for her. 

*' Come, come," he cried, more in his usual tone; 
^* this will never do, dearest lady; for any sake don't 
let us get sentimental over my proposed flight — a small 
escapade merely from the turmoil of London, which has 
wearied me. Remember you are now prima donna! 
that all eyes are upon you ! Look, there is my good 
friend and intended fellow-traveller, Whitcombe, watch- 
ing in vain for one of your charming smiles. You are 
forgetting your pleasant duties !*' 

** Ah, yes! I was indeed forgetting everything; ex- 
cept that you were going to leave us all, and for a long 
time !" 

** Who knows for how short a time? But now let us 
think of your own r^fe, and, of all things in the world, 
do take pity on the beautiful labours of Ma^mselle 
Therese, yoxu: admirable ybwnze-rfg-cAawJre, who, I must 
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say, has turned you out tliis morning dressed com- 
pletely a ravir. 1 swear she has outdone even her 
matchless self! If one of these pearly drops were to 
find its way but a single inch further down — only 
think of the damage to her inimitable tinting — ^the 
very perfection of the damask rose !" 

** How very provoking you are," she exclaimed, 
with sudden vivacity, " when you know so perfectly 
well, that my colour, such as it is, is entirely my own." 

'* To be sure I do," he said, laughing, pleased at any 
rate to have diverted the current of her ideas into a less 
sentimental channel, ^' and also that you pay dear 
enough for it too; as well as for the services of so 
superb an artiste as the adroit Therese. Have you not 
often described to me the wiles which have been prac- 
tised to get her away from you, by certain friends of 
yours? — who may well indeed envy the success with 
which Therese's eflForts are invariably crowned in your 
fair person. But see ! you are looked for; here must be 
some important new arrival !" 

It was the Vemons; and Lord Delverly could not 
see Fanny again — could not pay her the ordinary com- 
pliments of meeting, without a visible agitation of 
feeling, which sent a pang through her Heart and 
crimsoned her pale cheek. The Colonel, on whose arm 
she was leaning, would willingly have entered into con- 
versation with his Lordship, and began with some allu- 
sion to his intended journey. But Lord Delverly 
answered hurriedly and absently, and as soon as possible 
passed on. If he had looked at Mr. Vernon, who 
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walked with his mother, he would have seen another 
face as pale and changeful as his own. But his heart 
was too full for such observaticm. He had felt rather 
than seen, Fanny's embarrassment; and without mis- 
taking its cause, was anxious to spare her feelings as 
well as his own. 

Most of the party had now arrived. The ladies were 
all in the gayest possible morning costume, and at Mrs. 
Ormsby Cottin's particular request the officers wore 
their uniforms. It was a choice harvest day, with light 
exhilarating airs, and blue cloudless skies. To the 
eye nothing could exceed the beauty and brilliancy of 
the scene — ^the gorgeous colouring of the innumerable 
flowers — the autumnal tinting of the leaves, and the 
golden yellow of the more distant corn-fields. Nature 
and art had done their parts to gratify the taste and 
charm the senses ; and it is to be hoped that the com- 
pany in general were more disengaged — more able to 
appreciate and enjoy the skilful combination — than 
were some of our acquaintances among them. 

Lady Emily had spent the morning in shopping with 
her sisters, and had now brought them down to 
Ormsby Lodge. 

Li gossiping over the scanty events of the few dull 
weeks of her ladyship's absence from town, it may be 
supposed that these ladies did not omit a full relation 
of the doings of tlie Vernon family. Among these, 
poor Faimy's supposed dddnquencies — her plots and 
plans against the peace of Lord Delverly — thar sus- 
picicm of her penchant for her cousin — of his for her — 

n2 
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her pretended sickness, and artful words and deeds 
without number — were set forth and commented on 
with an unmitigated, malicious exaggeration even of 
their own most uncharitable view of her conduct. 

Some misrepresentation of facts — some deepening of 
the natural tints — they had usually found was necessary, 
for the purpose of exciting or exasperating the more 
good-natured Lady Emily against those who had the 
misfortune to become the objects of their envy or dis- 
like. But nothing of the kind would now have been 
needful. The very first hint arrested her attention, and 
awoke her to the deepest interest in all they had to say. 
They found her eager to listen, ready to inquire, and t» 
the full as desirous as themselves to think ill of Fanny, 
and to sift and weigh every pro and con of the afiair. 

She mused and pondered. Mr. Vernon's visit to 
Mount Street on the evening before — his distracted, 
embarrassed manner, during his very short stay there — 
afforded her private and additional food for suspicion 
and disquiet; and though they had arrived at Ormsby 
Lodge before they had entirely exhausted the subject, 
Lady Emily had heard and supposed much more than 
enough to damp her spirits, and to fill her with alarms. 
The scene there, gay and brilliant as it was, had, there- 
fore, no power to charm her tossed and jealous mind, 
or even for a moment to divert her thoughts from the 
threatening aspect of her own afl&irs. The favourite 
Lady Emily ! — she, whose amusement and pleasure had 
been so especially kept in view throughout the whole of 
the arrangements — ^whose approbation was to be the 
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crowning glory of the fetCy the full reward of so much 
toil and trouble — took no note of all that was spread out 
before her. As far as Lady Emily was concerned, Mrs. 
Ormsby Cottin's elaborate and elegant preparations 
might, every one, have been spared. Her eye, blinded 
by jealous passion, could perceive no refreshing verdure 
in the velvet turf — no gem-like glow in the scarlet of 
the lobelia : — the very heavens themselves were blue in 
vain for her ! 

Restless and miserable, her natural impulse would 
have been to separate herself from her sisters — to pass 
without notice the many familiar faces she now en- 
countered — to seek the Vernon party — to see Fanny 
and Mr. Vernon together, and, if possible, to draw at 
once from their mutual looks and words some confirma- 
tion either of her hopes or fears. But she was quite 
aware that such relief as this might aflford would not 
be immediately within her reach. She could not rid 
herself of the observation of her sisters until she had 
first found interest or amusement for them elsewhere. 
She must first stop, and inquire, and smile, and answer 
a thousand careless, frivolous questions, en passant. 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin must first be found, and affection- 
ately and gratefully greeted and listened to. And when, 
at last, all this was got through; from the largeness of 
the party, and the number of rooms and walks now 
thrown open, it was almost an hour before she could 
catch a glimpse of those she sought so eagerly. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TRIALS OP SKILL AND CHANCE. 

Mrs. Vernon and Fanny were sitting down in a 
pretty shady arbour, looking at the shooters^ when Ladj 
Emily at last got sight of them. Mr. Vernon had left 
them for a moment to gather a sprig of the sweet 
clematis for Fanny, which she had admired as it hung 
over a slender railing they had just passed^ in its light 
festoons of delicate green and white, deliciously scenting 
the whole air around it. Lady Emily slowly approached 
the party by a side walk ; but before they had recognised 
her, Mr. Vernon had returned with the flower. As his 
back was towards her^ Lady Emily did not see his look 
as he ofiered it to Fanny; but she could see the sweet, 
open, affectionate smile with which it was received; — 
could plainly see — while the blood seemed to recede 
violently from her own cheek and lips, and to flow into 
her heart till it felt far too large for her bosom — ^that 
Fanny's colour became suddenly heightened — that her 
eyes were bashfully cast down. Ah! must it not be 
under the ardour of his? 

*< Oil hell ! what do zmne eyes with grief behold 7" 
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But, indeed, Satan's exclamation^ as he first gazed on 
die fair couple in Paradise, would not have done justice 
to the suflFering and agitation with which Lady Emily 
witnessed the scene before her. 

Was it, then, all over with her love? Had her pro- 
phetic heart indeed spoken correctly, and was she in 
veiy truth deserted, and for ever miserable? The con- 
firmation of her worst fears seemed to her now only too 
near at hand, and she doubted whether she could bear 
the stroke without publicly exposing herself ! It was 
only the possibility that she might yet be mistaken 
which enabled her to retain her presence of mind — 
ttere might yet be hope for her; at all events, she must 
have better proof. She had still an unobserved moment 
in which to summon her best powers; and making a 
rtrong efibrt, she advanced with a quicker step, and 
vas able to address the little party with a degree of 
calmness which almost surprised herself. 

It was now Mr. Vernon's turn to feel startled and 
utterly disconcerted! In the free, light atmosphere, 
which seemed ever to surround Fanny, his spirits had, 
imperceptibly to himself, risen high; and, carried quite 
away by the magic of her innocent sitiile, he had for 
one moment lost sight of everything else in tlie world 
except the ecstacy of loving and being beloved by her. 
A single glance at Lady Emily did much more than 
sober his transports. He seemed at once cast down 
from the highest pinnacle of bliss, and pressed on by 
galling fetters. 

" Dearest Mrs. Vernon !" cried Lady Emily, with as 
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near an approach as she could now make to her usually 
empressiy caressing manner towards that lady, " I ant 
delighted to see you again. And how very well yet 
are looking ! Talk of the necessity of going to stupid 
watering-places ! I do believe there is nowhere in tie 
world a more healthful air than there is in this sane 
London and its immediate neighbourhood." 

** Or, in other words," said Mrs. Vernon, laughing, 
^^ you have been long enough away from it to feel 
completely refreshed — to have forgotten the fatigiing 
sensation of a dusty throat and smoke in the e7e& 
You do look as well as possible !" 

Fanny must now be handsomely noticed; and with a 
continued effort at being perfectly easy. Lady Emiij 
went on, 

'* I hope you are quite recovered. Miss Hervey. I 
forget who was telling me — was it you, Mr. Vernon?^ 
that Miss Hervey had been suffering a little from thi 
heat, or the smoke and dust Mrs. Vernon reminds m* 
of. I am sure there is no trace of it visible in he: 
looks." 

In the nervous glance towards him which this pre- 
tended appeal seemed to give occasion for, there was 
a world of passionate feeling; though it was imme* 
diately and forcibly repressed, it was an instant revela- 
tion to Mr. Vernon that Lady Emily's own sufiering 
had begun; and he knew her too well not to fear that 
some trace of it might shortly be as visible to others as 
it had just been to himself. More bitterly than ever did 
he now regret the want of moral courage which had 
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prevented him, the evening before, from outstaying 
Lord Delverly in Mount Street, and forcing on Lady 
Emily the confession he had gone there determined to 
make to her of his changed feelings arid new position. 
Totally unprepared as she had seemed for it, it would 
have been decidedly less cruel, the shock would have 
been less: at all events, the danger to her reputation 
must have been infinitely less, if she had heard it first 
from himself, — if she had had twelve hours in which to 
school her feelings, — to harden herself against the reck- 
less remarks of her sisters, and the still greater trial of 
now seeing himself and Fanny together. But instead 
of agonising over his mischievous infirmity of purpose, 
Ije must think instantly of what could now be done. 
Only one thing — if possible, prevent Lady Emily's 
excited feelings from coming to a point. An unguarded 
look or word from her might not only expose herself, 
but at once demolish the entire fabric of his expected 
happiness. He must, therefore, say nothing, attempt 
no explanation, give her no opportunity of asking for 
one, and, above all, carefully avoid exasperating her by 
any particular attentions to Fanny. His best plan was 
clearly, then, to seek for safety in flight; and it was fa- 
voured by Mr. Travers, who at that moment came up 
in high spirits to draw the attention of the ladies to th« 
archery-field. The trial of skill was very nearly over, 
in which the victor was to receive a silver medal 
stamped with a beautiful impression, the subject of 
which, — some Greek or Roman game, — had been de- 
signed for the occasion by an eminent amateur artist. 
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Mr. Travcrs told them he had just shot his third axrow, 
which had gone right into the bull's-eye. His first had 
been rather within the innermost ring; and though bis 
second, owing to a sudden gust of wind, had gone 
wide enough, he was yet £ax ahead of everybody else, 
and there were scarcely half a dozen shots now to coma 
Whitcombe and Conyers, to be sure, had each two of 
these. They had retired some time ago, to fortify 
their courage for a second attempt by a draught of 
hock and seltzer water; but Whitcombe had shown by 
his first shot that he was dead rusty, so nobody need be 
afraid of his topping the field on this occasion ; and as 
to Conyers, Mr. Travers would just say, if he managed 
to hit the target at all, it was quite as much as anybody 
had ever seen him do before !" 

^' Stop a little, my good fellow," cried Mr. Vernon, 
rather relieved by finding so early an opportunity of 
extricating himself from his critical position. " You are 
going too fast to your conclusion I I do not mean that 
your laurels may not be as safe as you are supposing, but 
they are not won — ^you are not out of the wood. I, 
for one, mean to enter the lists against you ; to wear, 
if I can, that beautiful blue ribbon — the fair widow's 
favour; and I dare say there are others who, like my- 
self, were not aware the trial had proceeded so &jl I 
hope you do not mean to say I am too late?" 

" Of course you are not," said Mr. Travers, quite 
good-naturedly. " But I wish, Vernon, you had not 
nestled yourself so snugly up among the ladies h»!e, 
only to swoop down upon us at the eleventh hour ia 
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this way. You certainly ought to have had a guess of 
what o'clock it was in the trial, for we were summoned 
to it with most orthodox formality. You must have 
heard the notabk oyez ! oyez ! oyez !" 

The ladies had not been left by themselves many 
minutes before a smart little page came to tell them that 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin begged them to come for a few 
moments into the house. That munificent lady, by way 
of pendant to the interest of the archery medal, had 
provided a pretty bracelet of curious antique workman- 
ship, on which were engraved, in Hebrew or Arabic 
characters, some cabaHstic-looking words, naturally sup- 
posed, as nobody could read them, to be an ominous 
whisper from the Fates to the wearer — whether of weal 
or woe, time must of course disclose ; and this (after 
innumerable attempts to devise some elegant novel 
method of bestowing it by chance), the ladies were 
now invited to try for, by the very common mode of 
throwing the dice. 

" Ah, do come here, my dear Lady Emily," cried 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, aside to Lady Emily, as she 
entered with Mrs. Vernon and Fanny. " I can fix 
nothing without your concurrence, I really suppose 
we must have this noisy dice-box, for nobody can 
suggest anything better. But I want to know, if you 
see any objection to our fixing it now, that the winner 
of this bracelet — ^the favouritCj as she will then 
be you know, of Fortune — should be considered as 
qupen of the fete ; and that the best archer should 
leoeive firom her fair hand the reward of his skill?" 
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** None in the world, dear Madam, If you choose to 
give up the privilege of bestowing it yourself — to whicli 
I do think you are quite entitled." 

*' But, my dear, I should have no pleasure in doing 
it myself — and it would be mere ostentation. What I 
should prefer, would be at once to delegate it to you; 
but as that might be thought invidious, I shall fix it as 
I proposed. It will be sure to please one lady at least, 
and if the lot should fall happily, it may be of some 
interest to the winning archer." 

Tlie proposal was then openly made, and of course at 
once agreed to. Colonel Vernon was invited to sit at the 
top of the table as judge; and for some time nothing 
else was heard but the rattling of the dice-box, and the 
repetition of the numbers turned up. 

When they had all thrown, it was found that three of 
the ladies had thrown sixes. At the second tlirow, two 
out of these three. Lady Emily and Fanny, were agaiii 
highest and equal. The next trial must, of course^ be 
final. 

As the number of ladies present could not be less 
than forty-five or fifty, the interest of the first round 
was comparatively slight. It was very different when 
only three came forward to throw; and when the 
chance was confined to Lady Emily and Fanny, the 
interest, even to the bystanders, became so deep that 
scarcely a word was spoken, and it was evident that the 
two fair competitors themselves were considerably ex- 
cited. 

They, however, bore the anxiety very differently. 
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Fanny was not more than pleasantly animated ; her 
heart beat quicker, and her colour was a good deal 
raised. 

But to the decision of this appeal to fate between her 
rival and herself, Lady Emily's imagination, already 
greatly excited, immediately attached a degree of super- 
stitious importance, which made her bosom heave vio- 
lently, and her eyes flash with an intensity of eagerness 
that the loss or possession of ten thousand such trinkets 
would not have caused. She tried hard to command 
herself, but her emotion could neither be subdued nor 
disguised. Mrs. Vernon looked uneasily at her. Even 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin began to suspect, not that there 
could be anything amiss in Lady Emily's conduct or 
demeanour, but that she herself had blundered in some 
way or another — at all events, that her well-meant little 
project was going to turn out a failure; and with her 
usual good-nature she revolved in her mind a new plan, 
by which, as she hoped, both her favourites would be 
spared the disappointment which it was already pretty 
evident one of them, at least, would not bear with per- 
fect equanimity. 

" Now is not this passing strange?" she cried, smiling; 
*^ who will say that there is not more in this than simple 
good or bad luck? To me it seems evident, that when 
they find the merit so nearly equal, the modest Fates are 
declining to decide between these fair ladies; and I do 
think we humble mortals cannot do better than follow 
their example, and agree to consider them both as best! 
This bracelet, fortunately, has an exact fellow, — let the 
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pair, then, be equally honoured by adorning two of iiie 
most charming arms in the world !" 

But the widow's generous device found no supporters; 
and if the two fair candidates for the favour of fortune 
had made twenty instead of two equal throws, the 
desire to witness the final decision between them would 
only have been so many times the greater. 

A low murmur of disapprobation ran round the entaie 
circle — even Fanny looked disappointed — while Lady 
Emily, with a vain attempt at ease and playfulness;, ex- 
claimed, ^' Pardon me, dearest madam, but your kind 
plan will not do at all ! For suppose even that Miss 
Hervey and I were content to believe our arms were 
equally fair, and you generously willing to fevour them 
equally by robbing yourself of both your pretty brace- 
lets, there would yet be a difficulty; you forget that 
there cannot possibly be ttoo queens T 

Mrs. Ormsby Cottin had nothli^ ready to urge in 
contradiction to this; she there&re shook her head with 
an air of much vexation, and at once agreed that it was 
true, and that the more was the pity. 

Lady Emily then begged that the dice-box should 
be again handed to her, that the important a&ir might 
at last be settled. But at this moment the discussion 
was interrupted by Mr. Travers, who came quickly into 
the room, followed close by most of the archers. 

With his usual poUte equanimity, he announced to 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin that the trial of skill in the archery 
field was now over; that he was sorry to say he had 
come to her with the news of his own defeat — ^Mr. 
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Vernon having beat the field hollow, by first lodging 
one arrow right in the bull's-eye, and then splitting it 
almost into two with his next shot. 

As may be supposed, this intelligence was received 
with anything but indifference by those already the 
most interested in the case immediately to be decided 
between the two ladies. Fanny's brow and cheeks 
flushed to the deepest crimson, as her eyes met those of 
Mrs. Vernon, fixed on her with a look of singular 
anxiety and interest; while Lady Emily fetched her 
breath with difficulty, and bit her pale lip till the blood 
almost sprang from it She seized the dice-box, and 
nervously shaking it — ** It is full time you see. Miss 
Hervey," she said, tremulously, " that it should be de- 
cided whether this day is to be yours or mine: one of 
us will immediately be called upon to invest the winner 
with his medal. Well ! here goes for my chance of sove- 
reignty ! Ah — I lose ! you will hardly go so low as 
deuce-ace !" Fanny's throw was again high, and she 
was now proclaimed winner of the cabalistic bracelet, 
and queen of the day ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

. THE END OF THE FETE. 

At last the festivities of an evening, which to some 
of the party had seemed almost interminable, were over; 
and when Mr. Vernon closed the carriage-door upon 
his father and mother and Fanny, he was able to 
draw a freer breath than he had done for several hours 
before. 

As Fanny and himself were to go to Belton early 
next day, Mrs. Vernon had resisted the pressing soli- 
citations of Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, that they should all 
sleep at the Lodge. Rooms had been prepared for both 
the Halesworth and Vernon families; but the hospitable 
widow was greatly disappointed to find that, except Lady 
Emily and her sisters, none of them had arranged to 
stay with her all night. There was a splendid moon. 
Lord Delverly, who had ridden there, preferred being 
rowed back in one of Sir James Percy's boats; and 
Mr. Vernon had promised to drive Mr. Travers home 
in his cab. 

In the general opinion, the widow's fete had been 
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eminently successful. She was complimented on it 
at all hands. Nothing, it was truly said, could have 
been more tastefully embellished than the house and 
gardens ; nothing better arranged than the dejeuner and 
ball. The fullest credit was felt to be due to so excel- 
lent a hostess; even the fineness of the weather, and the 
exquisitely smooth flow of the Thames, were generously 
included as part and parcel of her admirable manage- 
ment. And now that her long day of kind exertion 
was drawing to a close, the grateful widow lost all sense 
of the fatigue which had been for some time almost 
overpowering her, in the delight of hearing it echoed 
from side to side, that the entertainment which had cost 
her so many cares had been charming, brilliant, quite 
triumphant, the very gayest thing, in short, of the whole 
season ! It was well, however, that the widow had no 
faculty for looking narrowly into hearts; for the little 
fefe, well appointed and satisfactory as it appeared ta 
have been, really enjoyed no exemption from the com- 
mon lot. Like all other attempts to amuse and please, 
its prosperity, after all, depended less on the merits of 
the giver than on. the humour of the recipients ; and 
unfortunately there were eyes and ears present, to which 
the beauty and harmony even of paradise itself might 
probably on that day have showed hideous and dis- 
cordant. 

To Mr. Vernon, as well as to Lady Emily, it had 
indeed been a cup of bitters — a day full of trying scenes 
and awkward moments. With the exception of the 
first half-hour, each minute as it passed seemed more 
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threatening to him than that which had preceded it, 
and every change in the mode of entertainment only 
to bring with it fresh occasion for embarrassment and 
annoyance. The hand of Fate seemed to be upon him. 
He had retired for refuge to the archery field, £rom 
whence his position as victor had brought him imme< 
diately, in the most unlooked-for manner, again into 
contact with both Lady Emily and Fanny. They had 
Btood together as he entered; and he had felt Lady 
Emily's eye fixed searchingly upon him while he lis- 
tened to the history of the die-casting between herself 
and Fanny, for the honour of investing him with the 
medal. With all the self-command he had been able to 
assume, he felt conscious that his own agitation^ as he 
bent to receive from Fanny's hand the now uncoveted 
honour — that poor Fanny's deep blushes, in passing the 
ribbon round his neck— could neither be unmarked nor 
misimderstood by the now suspicious Lady Emily. 
The next demand upon him for easy looks and gallant 
speeches, was his having the bracelet placed in his hands 
with permission to clasp it round the fair winner's arm; 
and no sooner were these little ceremonies awkwardly 
enough gone through, than he was summoned to the 
greatest trial of all, by being, as victor, advanced to the 
dignity of handing out the fair queen of thej^^e, and 
of sitting between her and Mrs. Ormsby Cottin during 
the dejeuner. 

Oh, these two interminable hours of miserable awk- 
wardness and restraint! during which poor Fanny's 
sweet, anxious eyes had turned so often to question 
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his of what could be amiss, that they glanced with 
fearful perturbation, to and fro, without once resting 
softly on her as they were used to do; while Lady 
Emily, the disturbing cause, had sat almost opposite, 
— ^her flashing, excited looks filling him at once with 
dread and remorse. 

It was not possible that either his mother or Fanny 
could be long unaffected by the mal-aise from which 
he so evidently suffered. But Mrs. Vemoh, more than 
suspecting it to be the closing struggle of that fatal 
entanglement which had so long troubled her own 
peace, had resolutely turned away from it; determined 
to see from beneath the present cloud only the serenity 
of the future. 

It was Fanny, therefore, who of the two had been by 
far the greater sufferer. Mr. Vernon's inconsistent, most 
unaccountable treatment of her— his agitation — ^his 
keeping aloof from her whenever it had been possible 
— and, worst of all, his wandering, averted, miserable 
looks while they had sat together — ^had utterly con- 
founded her heart and reason; and she felt as if in a 
troubled dream, from which she would have given all 
the world only to have the power of awakening. 

She was conscious, too, of having been throughout 
the whole day the object of very peculiar interest and 
observation to Lady Emily; that on several occasions 
there had been glances of intelligence, almost of agi- 
tation, among the sisters, having reference, she felt cer- 
tain, though she could not tell how, to herself and Mr. 
Vernon. All the mahcious hints the Ladies Escott had 
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ever dropped — all the suspicions, which at the most un- 
happy period of her attachment had ever suggested 
themselves to her own mind — seemed now to have found 
solid root and ground, to grow up with startling rapi- 
dity, and to encompass and isolate her from every body 
she loved, or had believed to love her. And when at 
last the weary day had come to a close, and she had the 
relief of escaping from the noise and glare of the ball- 
room, she had felt completely worn-out, nervous, and 
overmastered. Mr. Vernon's gentle cares, as he wrapped 
her in her shawl — ^his soothing, low-uttered words of 
love — the tender pressure of her arm to his side, as they 
walked through the garden — all seemed to have come 
too late to give her the comfort she had so long lan- 
guished for. Even the passionate fervour of his 
whispered " Good night, dearest !" as he placed her in 
the chariot, though it had made her tears flow fast, had 
no longer the power to re-assure her; and her journey 
to town was made under feelings of greater depression 
than she ever remembered to have experienced in her 
life before. 

As soon as he had seen them off, Mr. Vernon ordered 
out his cab and prepared to follow them. In spite of 
Fanny's silent tears as they had parted, which had neither 
been immarked nor unfelt by him, there was still 9> 
positive sense of relief in seeing them go. He sighed, 
indeed, to think of all that had just passed — of the 
difficulty, perhaps impossibility, of his being able to 
make any pretended explanation which might be satis- 
factory to the acuteness and sound sense he knew Fanny 
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to possess. And yet there had really been nothing 
definite, nothing exactly tangible, in what had oc- 
curred; and now that it was no longer possible for the 
excited, imprudent Lady Emily, by some unguarded 
look or word, to give the right direction to whatever 
suspicions his own manner might have suggested (as 
throughout the whole evening he had been in momen- 
tary dread of her doing), he should surely, he thought, 
be able, — ^loving her so entirely as he did, — again to 
reassure and satisfy Fanny. 

As he was returning to seek Mr. Travers, whom he 
had left standing up to what even the indefatigable 
Ladies Escott had agreed to call the last waltz, he was 
stopped in the garden by Lord Delverly and Mr. Whit- 
combe. " We were just looking for you, Vernon," said 
Lord Delverly; *' your party aren't gone, are they ?" 

** This moment. My father was looking for you^ up 
and down, through all the rooms, and at last concluded 
you must have gone. Where have you been hiding 
yourself?" 

" Ah ! there it is, now ! I knew how It would be ! 
That tender leave-taking the dear widow would have 
with me in her private boudoir ! (witnessed, by the bye, 
after all,, by that deviPs imp she has just set up by way of 
page, whom I saw grinning at our dismals through the 
half-open door. I wish I had only had him to chastise, 
the little monster !) It has deprived me of the oppor- 
tunity of bidding them good-bye; but you will say all 
that is kind from me to them — ^to them all, Vernon?" 
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'* Certainly, you may be sure I shalL But yoa aie 
not going away early to-morrow, are you ?" 

** Not till the afternoon — the evening, rather. But I 
have stupidly enough left at least a thousand-and-one 
contemptible lilliputian .matters to the last, which will 
tie me down all the morning with my man of affidrs, 
so that I fear I may have no time for adieuw. But, 
mind, we count on your meeting us at the Clarendon at 
five o'clock, and seeing us ofil" 

*' I hope you can be seen somewhere before that^'* 
replied Mr. Vernon, reddening. " I have some idea of 
going out of town a little way myself in the course of 
to-morrow.'' 

** Aye? In what direction?" 

*' Into Sussex, I was thinking; probably direct down 
to the coast. I want to have a sniff of the sea," 

*^Then, my good fellow, you surely can't do better 
than go so far with us. You know we have discarded 
the long rail to Dover. We now mean to get to 
Brighton only, by the last train to-morrow night, and 
to trust to the watery element next day from thence to 
Dieppe." 

" No, I had not heard — I did not suppose — " stam- 
mered out Mr. Vernon, feeling himself caught in a 
trap which the slightest foresight might have enabled 
him to avoid. 

** Well, do be good-natured, will you, and come and 
see us fairly under weigh? I really wish you would* 
One begins to feel rather queer at the notion of leaving 
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everybody in the world one cares a rush for — except, 
indeed," he added, checking himself, " my good Py- 
lades here, and who is, of course, a host. But your 
convoy so fer, Vernon, will be quite comforting to us 
both." 

"1 should have liked nothing half so well," said 
Mr. Vernon, hesitatingly, " if I had been my own 
master; but. unfortunately — " 

" Oh, you are going en famillel" interrupted Lord 
Delverly, hastily. " Well, never mind; so much the 
better for you. To Hastings, did you say?" 

" Not quite so far," replied Mr. Vernon, awkwardly, 
conscious of an equivoque, *' The Colonel and I are to 
escort Miss Hervey down to Worthing, where, as my 
Bther must be back in town to-morrow night. Admiral 
Hervey will meet us and receive her." 
. ** Oh ! then she's going home?" said Lord Delverly, 
with a feeling of interest he could not in the least 
subdue. He longed to know whether Mr. Vernon as 
well as his father meant to return to town to-morrow 
evening, but could not for the world havfe asked the 
question, 

" But will that not do qtdte as well?" cried Mr. 

Whitcombe, anxious that Lord Delverly should have 

the pleasure of his friend's society, and seeing, of 

course, no reason to be scrupulous. ** K you are not 

bliged to be back in town to-morrow as well as the 

Colonel, why shouldn't you go on straight to Brighton 

ier disposing of your lady, and meet us there? It 

Sll only be your sniffing the sea-breezes by yourself 
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for an hour or two ; and by leaving by the five o''clock 
train, Delvcrly, instead of at seven, as we intended, we 
may all dine together at the Ship instead of the 
Clarendon, only with sea-sldc appetites, which will be 
110 disadvantage." 

Poor Mr. Vernon, fairly hunted into a comer, after 
all his doublings, was now under the necessity of saying, 
with a very bad grace and crimson cheeks, that he 
beUeved it had been settled between his mother and the 
Admiral that he should, if he could manage to get 
away, accompany Miss Hervcy and her father to Belton 
for a few days. 

"Aha!'' cried Mr. Whitcombe, heartily, "other 
things besides murder will out at last, it seems ! Say 
no more, my dear fellow, .and do not waste such very 
becoming blushes upon us. When a lady's in the cas^ 
&c., &c., &c. — you know the rest." 

Lord Delverly coidd not, indeed, have borne much 
more in the same strain; and telling Mr. Vernon that 
he saw that they must trust to the chapter of accidents 
about meeting again, he went quickly down to where 
the boat had been for some time in waiting. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

t 

THE INTERRUPTION. 

Mr. Vernon, who had walked down the hill a 
little way with them, now bent his steps once more 
towards the house. But just as he reached the spot 
where he had met Lord Delverly ten minutes before, 
he was again arrested by the appearance of a white 
figure flitting about and apparently waiting for him. 
The increased palpitation of his heart told him, even 
before she spoke, that it was Lady Emily. *^Is 
Delverly gone at last?" she said, in a voice the calm- 
,ness of which Mr. Vernon could at once detect to be 
forced. " There seemed to be no end to the last words 
between you. But now that they are over, I hope you 
can spare me a few minutes. After what has been 
lately passing amongst us all," she continued, her voice 
breaking down a little, ** you and I, Vernon, ought to 
have something to say to one another. Who knows 
that they may not also be last words ?" ' 

*' I am indeed most anxious to speak to you, Emily," 
he replied, in a low, serious voice, putting her arm 
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within his own and again turning down the walk with 
her; " but this is scarcely a time, or a place: we may be 
missed, or overheard; you have no shawl, and the air 
has grown quite chilly — " She made a gesture of impa- 
tience. *' Well, then, let me get you a cloak, or you 
will catch your death of cold." 

** No, no; you shall not again leave me till we have 
spoken together. I need air, of all things. I thought 
just now I should have choked in that hateful ball- 
room ! I care nothing for the cold, Vernon. I fancy, 
indeed," she added, in a suflfocated voice, ** that I may 
have that to hear which will make the chance of 
catching my death, from any cause, iar from unwel- 
come !" They had now reached the little arbour where 
they had sat in the morning to look at the archery. 
Lady Emily, who was trembling so excessively that she 
could scarcely walk further, seemed to make a sli^t 
movement towards it. 

" Sit down here, then, for a few minutes," he said, 
" and let me speak to you ; but I must entreat of you, 
my dear Emily, to compose yourself. Do not give way 
as you are doing, or you will quite unman me. It is 
torture — " Her agitation seemed all ways to increase — 
" You cannot, I am sure of it, suppose that I do not 
feel deeply, remorsefully, the pain I am causing you ! 
that I do not blame myself a thousand times more than 
you for the misery of this moment ! that if there were 
any possible way by which it could be softened — ^* 

" Stop, Vernon 1" she cried, casting herself down on 
the seat in dreadful agitation. "For God's sake, I 
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entreat of jrou, to stop for one moment ! You axe 
not going — you surely could not have the heart, to tell 
me that my horrible suspicions are actually true — that 
you no longer lovB me ! nay, that you love your cousin ! 
— are engaged to her ! — will marry her? No, no, no, it is 
utterly impossible! I will not hear it — I will not 
believe it, Vernon !" 

" Hush, Emily ! — ^what madness ! I must leave you 
unless you are calmer. Let us both return to the 
house now. You are quite worn out, quite unfit to be 
talked to to-night. I shall see you early to-morrow." 

" Immediately — this instant — I shall go with you 
directly, anywhere, or do any thing you wish, Vernon. 
But you must first say — you must swear to me by every 
thing in the world you hold most sacred — that not one 
word of what I said just now is true; that it is all the 
most horrible of impossible falsehoods?" 

" Come, Emily," said he, quite frightened by her 
violence, " I tell you I will not talk to you to-night. 
You are not in a state to Usten properly to what I have 
to say to you. You are far too much excited — let us 
wait till to-morrow !" 

^ What, you will not? You will not give me this 
assurance ? You refuse to say it is not true ? You 
mean that I am to be quiet — to wait patiently till 
to-morrow, only to hear that you and I are to part — 
to part for ever; — to meet henceforth as strangers, as 
common acquaintainces ! — that you, Vernon, the only 
being in the whole world I have ever loved — ^whose 
love, and gentleness, and goodness, have for years and 
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years made life full of sweetness and interest to me— 
in spite of my most hated bonds, in spite of wearing 
anxieties, of constant deceit, of guilt, and fear, and 
remorse — that this inestimable treasure is to be mine 
no longer — nay, that it is already actually given away 
to another I Oli, Charles ! and can this really be?" 

She spoke in a loud, excited tone; but overcome by 
the tender recollections her last words had suggested, 
her voice sank at the end almost into a whisper; and 
before she had quite concluded, Mr. Vernon was startled 
by hearing a slight noise at the back of the arbour — a 
sound as of footsteps, and then low murmured words. 

" My God, Emily !" he exclaimed, in breathless 
agitation. *^ Did you not hear ? Some one listens. 
Oh, fly, Emily ! — fly this moment. Do not hesitate, or 
we are both lost — utterly lost. By this way, I conjure 
you, where the walk is shady. There, lose not an 
instant, and you may yet reach the house without 
observation." 

On the very brink of discovery, and thus urged to 
self-preservation, Lady Emily, without another syllable, 
sprang up and took the path he indicated. As she left 
the arbour, something that had been lying on the seat 
or the floor caught her foot, and threatened to throw 
her down. But almost immediately she had disen- 
tangled herself from the impediment, and gained the 
walk. Only for one moment could Mr. Vernon's eye 
follow her white figure as it gleamed in the moonlight^ 
and was then lost in the shady path ! 

In the mean time, the sounds behind the arbour got 
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more and more distinct. Some one seemed to be con- 
straining another ; there was a slight struggle, and 
words which, though muttered low, Mr. Vernon thought 
he could make out to be threats, or angry remonstrances. 
His plan had been to get to the house as silently as 
possible, by the opposite side of the garden to that by 
which he had sent Lady Emily; and he only hesitated 
because that path must bring him» closer to the side of 
the arbour whence the sounds seemed to issue. As he 
paused, his eye accidentally fell on what Lady Emily's 
foot had dragged fuU into the moonUght, as for a moment 
it had impeded her progress. If a thunder-bolt from 
heaven had fallen suddenly at his feet, it would have 
struck less terror and despair to his heart ! It was a 
military cloak ; and as it caught his eye, the recollection 
darted instantaneously into his mind that he had heard 
Lord Delverly instruct his servant, before he returned 
to town with the horses, to leave Mr. Whitcombe's cloak 
and his there. Yes ! there, in that very place, where 
they might easily find them as they passed down to the 
boat ! 

It is said that very imminent danger has sometimes 
had power to bring back at once to the recollection of 
an individual the entire course of his past life. It is 
quite certain, that in the excitement of the moment, the 
truth, in this instance, with its train of disastrous conse- 
quences, seemed to flash into Mr. Vernon's mind with 
the rapidity of lightning. These accursed cloaks ! they 
had been for a moment forgotten ; had been recollected 
in the chillier air of the water. Delverly and Whit- 
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combe had returned to seek them; had been arrested 
by voices so familiar; had listened, had heard — dil 
heavens and earth ! — words of such unequivocal, sadi 
indubitable import, as must have forced on the most 
obtuse, the most unsuspecting of minds, a full and 
fatal conviction of the deep criminality of the speakeis ! 
Yes ! all was, then, over; he knew Delverly far too weU 
to have an instant's doubt of what must follow. Love 
— joy — happiness — all were at once cut off Even life 
itself seemed to fail him. He grew sick and faint, and 
closed his eyes almost with the hope that it might 
indeed be so ! 

But the trial was not so quickly over. The whisper- 
ing and struggling had ceased. A voice, a dreadfiilly 
familiar voice (Mrs. Vernon might well now have called 
it loud and harsh !) seemed to strike his heart rather 
than his ear, and violently to recall his wandering senses. 
He opened his eyes with a shudder, and saw Lord 
Delverly standing before him ! 

• Wide awake as Mr. Vernon might be to the direful 
importance of what had just occurred, he was scarcely 
prepared for the complete change it had already wrought 
in Lord Delverly's appearance, as he now saw him 
standing in the full moonlight; his figure, usually easy 
and stooping, now drawn rigidly up to its great height; 
his cheeks and lips frightfully livid, and his eye glaring 
like the panther's when ready to spring on its prey. 
His whole aspect was indeed like that of one possessed 
by the very demon of revenge. 

*' She is gone, then ?^ he said, in terribly distinct and 
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bitter accents; "the partner of your infamy has left you? 
Your last act of treachery towards her — though only 
half announced — seemed to fall heavily enough on her ! 
And now, sir, I trust you are at leisure to reckon with 
me — ^with the brother — the credulous, most unsuspect- 
ing brother ! — the friend, too, who has been, it seems, 
for years — SLje, for a whole lifetime — the dupe, the 
dull, blind dupe of your detestable arts, your base, dis- 
honourable, double-dealing falsehood !" 

Mr. Whitcombe, who had before been trying to keep 
him back, now seized his arm, and again endeavoured 
to stop him. 

" Delverly ! be calm! — this is madness, sheer mid- 
summer madness. Not now ; not here, surely. Go- 
go down and wait for me at the boat. Let me speak 
to Vernon. He must first learn how it chanced that we 
have overhead what has just passed. Let me arrange 
with him.* I am aware there can be no palliation. You 
shall be fully satisfied, but not now ; you must wait." 

" Not an hour — ^not a moment! I care not for ex- 
planations — for usage — for etiquette. I will listen to 
nothing. I tell you I will not stir from hence. Here, 
on the spot where my ears have been blasted by the 
news of family dishonour — of wrong, of perfidious, de- 
ceitful wrong, at the hands of one in whom I so entirely 
confided — on this same spot will I be avenged I" 

To Mr. Whitcombe's infinite relief, an approaching 
footstep, coming quickly from the house, seemed to 
promise a salutary interruption. It was only Mr. 
Travers, however; he had been hunting everywhere for 
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Mr. Vernon, to tell him he was ready to go: and now, 
hearing unusual tones, he ran down towards the partj^ 
anxiously inquiring what was the matter. Lord Delverly 
made a silent gesture to Mr. Whitcombe that he should 
explain to Mr. Travers what had happened, which he 
immediately did in a few low words. 

Travers, ready enough of apprehension, seemed at 
once to understand the position of aflairs, as well as the 
part he himself ought to take. He whispered a word or 
two to Mr. Whitcombe in answer; and going to Mr, 
Vernon, took him firmly by the arm, and would have 
led him towards the house: while Mr. Whitcombe 
again approached Lord Delverly ; again entreated of 
him to be reasonable; to wait only till to-morrow — only 
a few hours, indeed; for as soon as it was daylight, 
as soon as the ordinary arrangements could be made, he 
should have the fullest, the most entire satisfaction. 

But he might as successfully have tried by words to 
still the loosened winds of heaven ! 

Lord Delverly shook him off instantly — almost 
fiercely. '^No, Whitcombe, I tell you! Do not urge 
me, or you will drive me mad ! If you were really my 
friend, you would comprehend the impossibility I fed 
of submitting to a moment's delay— of enduring for one 
instant longer this burning, this intolerable sense of 
shame and injury !" 

"But the means," suggested Mr. Travers, mildly; *'we 
have not even the proper means at hand. Delverly, as 
men of honour, we must insist upon delay till we can 
arrange, like reasonable beings, the how and when." 
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*' Oh, thank God," cried Lord Delverly, more and 
more excited by contradiction, " the means are not 
wanting; we both wear swords, and know well how to 
use them ! Stop, Vernon, I tell you !" (for Mr. Travers 
was still trying to lead him away,) " Stop ! You stir 
not from hence ! If you are not coward as well as vil- 
lain, draw instantly! draw — aye, and exert yourself 
while you may; for I give you warning, unless you can 
take the life you have already made valueless to me, 
you must wash out the stain which dishonours it with 
the best blood of your heart !" 

Thus urged, and aware from the first that this would 
be the conclusion, Mr. Vernon now drew his sword and 
stood on the defensive. 

Whitcombe and ^Travers, seeing that all intervention 
on their part tended only to excite to greater fierceness 
the passionate madness which had taken full*possession 
of Lord Delverly, gave up attempting any; and stood 
watching the contest with that feeling of desperate 
calmness, which an inevitable evil, however great, gene- 
rally produces in all concerned in it. 

Lord Delverly had truly said, that Vernon and he 
knew well how to use their weapons, for they were in 
the constant habit of fencing together, were equally 
matched, and were both masters of the art. 

All this, however, availed little in the struggle which 
was now taking place between them. The moon, though 
it shone calmly and cloudlessly down on the fierce pas- 
sions at work beneath it, would have given far too faint 
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a light for the nice requirements of art^ had those en- 
gaged been able to regulate themselves by it. But diis 
was as far as possible from being the case ; for Lord Del- 
verly, blinded by passion, thrust right on, so fiercdy and 
recklessly, that Mr. Vernon, though keeping entirdy 
to the defensive, had often difficulty in preventing him 
from running upon his sword. At last this bUnd, un- 
equal contest came to an end. In parrying one of these 
home thrusts, the point of Mr. Vernon's sword slid 
down and entered Lord Delverly's arm above the wzist. 
The pain was sharp and quite unlooked for; and, goaded 
by it and the sight of his own blood, Lord Delverly 
made, suddenly and most unexpectedly, another des- 
perate lunge, and this time his sword passed right 
through Mr. Vernon's body ! 

The spout of blood which followed the weapon was 
quite condlusive. Mr. Vernon reeled and woidd have 
fallen, had not Whitcombe and Travers immediately 
rushed forward to his support. He leant so heavily 
upon them as they caught him, that at first they sup- 
posed that all was over — that he was gone without a 
word, almost without a groan; but he had only fainted 
from the very sudden flow of blood, and after a few 
moments he again opened his eyes. Mr. Travers then 
made an attempt to staunch the wound by putting 
handkerchiefs to it and tying a scarf tightly round the 
body. But this was of little avail ; the blood was soon 
oozing through the bandage and running down to the 
ground, and Mr. Vernon felt quite aware that his life 
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was flowing fast out in the current. He made a sign to 
them to raise him up a little. " Water !" ♦cried Mr. 
Travers. " Run, Whitcombe, to the river. Yoiu: hat — " 

" No, no," said Mr. Vernon, faintly, " do not go: 
it matters not. Delverly !" He did not see Lord Del- 
yerly as he leant against a tree, deadly pale and almost 
fainting. In the fatal thrust he had just made, his pas- 
sion had entirely exhausted itself; and there had scarcely 
been an instant of time between the conviction of what 
he had done, and the reaction — ^the total revulsion of 
feeling, which had followed it. He grew sick, and 
staggered, and could no longer support himself. The 
evil spirit had gone out of him and left him as weak 
as a child; and he had eagerly closed his eyelids, with 
the hope — ah, how vain ! — ^that the pale spectacle of his 
expiring friend could ever again, even for one moment, 
be excluded jfrom his heart and brain ! 

He started violently at the sound of his name pro- 
nounced by Mr. Vernon, and in an instant was on his 
knees by his side. 

" Aye ! your hand, Delverly," said Mr. Vernon, in 
the same hollow whisper, " give me your hand once 
more V^ Lord Delverly, unable to utter a word, pressed 
the cold hand ofiered to him, again and again, to his 
heart, and lips, and forehead. "Yes! you must say 
that you forgive me, Delverly — that you can forgive 
the wrong I have done you — done to your family, your 
honour !" 

" Vernon !" exclaimed Lord Delverly, in utter agony 
of feeling, " do not talk in this way to me — to one 

p2 
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-who has acted towards you like a wild beast rather 
than a man— a friend ! Oh God, what can I saj? 
I have been mad — utterly mad: for the moment I had 
forgotten everything — ^your mutual attachment, ill- 
treatment, temptation— everything that I ought to 
have remembered — that ought to have weighed with 
me — everything except the insane suggestions of pas- 
sion, of bloodthirsty passion and revenge." 

" Hush, Delverly ! No, no^— listen to me. Whit- 
combe, Travers, do you hear me ? Remember that you 
both hear me now solemnly declare, that Delverly was 
much provoked to this; that his honour required him 
to challenge me; that all has been fairly done between 
us; and that with my last breath I forgive him what 
has happened. Aye, as freely, as fully, as I trust God 
in his mercy will forgive me the many and deep trans- 
gressions I have comnyitted against his laws ! You will 
say this — to my father — my mother. Oh God !" 

Here some sudden and tender recollection seemed to 
bring on a violent spasm, and he again fainted away. 
Mr. Travers ran down to the river, and brought water 
with which he sprinkled his face. Lord Delverly con- 
tinued kneeling beside him, with his eyes fixed on his 
changing looks, completely stunned and helpless. 

*^ We must think of what can be done," said Mr. 
Whitcombe; " if we could only get him removed to 
the house ! let us try." But when they attempted to 
raise him from the ground, there was such a violent 
convulsion of the body, and the bleeding seemed to 
increase so much, that they immediately saw that any 
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farther movement would only hurry his death. His 
consciousness had now fully returned; with his hand he 
made signs to them not again to touch him ; and as soon 
as the quivering of the frame was over, said in low, 
breathless accents, 

" Do not — do not attempt it, my friends; it would 
be quite in vain. I have only a few moments to live, 
and I would fain compose my mind — would fain address 
myself earnestly and fervently to God; but something 
weighs heavily on me. I must first entreat from you all 
the assurance, that this unhappy subject — I mean that 
the real cause of this unfortunate quarrel — shall not be 
made public. I must first hear Delverly say, that he 
will be forbearing towards her — that she shall not be 
thrown an outcast on the world — that he will consider 
her sacrificed ajQTections — her youth — the careless hus- 
band — the unhappy home " 

** Say no more — no more; I understand," replied 
Lord Delverly, almost inarticulately. ^* Anything, 
everything — I shall in everything attend to your 
wishes. Do not agitate yourself.^' 

'' Travers, Whltcombe," continued Mr. Vernon, 
anxiously turning his eyes upon them, " you imder- 
stand me? you both promise me that, unless to my 
father, who will respect my wishes, this affair shall 

never '* 

" Yes, yes — we promise. Compose yourself. You 
may trust us — we fully understand all you would 
say. For Heaven's sake, Vernon, think only of your- 
self—this agitation will destroy you !" 
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He now seemed more tranquil. His eyes were closed, 
his hands clasped together, and his lips moved as if in 
earnest prayer. But only for a minute. Another and 
another spasm came on, and seemed to convulse his 
whole frame, and his breath became short and frequent 
^' Oh, raise me up !" he said, in suffix^ated accents, ^ let 
me have more air ! Where are you all, that J caimot 
see you? Ah, this is Delverly's hand ! ^Farewell then! 
and may God have mercy upon my soid !" 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THE EVIL AT LAST. 

The following day was a terrible one in Curzon 
Street. It was late on the evening of the fete before 
Colonel and Mrs. Vernon and Fanny had reached 
town. His horse being usually so fleet, they had ex- 
pected to find Mr. Vernon there before them ; but as he 
had not arrived, they had almost immediately retired 
to bed, sufficiently worn out by the fatigues of the day. 

Mrs. Vernon suffered none of the tremors at her son's 
non-appearance now, that would have disturbed her 
two or three months before. She thought she fuUy 
understood the true position of all parties; could rea- 
dfly imagine how her son. always considerate and 
polite, might be detained by this or that. Mrs. 
Ormsby Cottin might have been troublesome — Lord 
Delverly, on the eve of departing, in want of service 
or furtherance^ — much, or little, in short, might be 
keeping him: but his heart was now in the right place; 
he was perfectly safe from Lady Emily's blandish- 
ments, and in all other regards he could take very good 
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care of himself! She had kissed Fanny — scolded her 
for looking woe-begone as well as wearied — declared 
she must carry quite another countenance to Belton, 
or it would be suspected she had been coerced into 
all that had occurred since she had left it — and sent her 
some white-wine whey, with a peremptory order to 
drink it, to sleep sound, and rise as gay as a lark — with- 
out the remotest intimation having been afforded her 
of the actual occurrence of that dreadful event, the 
previsions, or presentiments of which had haunted her 
existence for years and years past; lurking sometimes 
under the fairest seeming, checking the most natural 
hopes, and often destroying her temper as well as her 
happiness and repose. 

After an hour spent in anxious deliberation on the 
best course open to them in their unhappy circumstances 
— in which Lord Delverly, overwhelmed and stupified, 
was totally incapable of affording any assistance — ^the 
party in Mrs. Ormgby Cottin's garden had come to 
the resolution of taking Mr. Vernon's body at once to 
town. It was now only a question of more or less eclat; 
and as the boat was in waiting, and they could carry 
the body directly down to it themselves, it was clearly 
the quietest plan to do so. Mr. Travers directed Mr. 
Vernon's servant to take round the- cab and wait for 
the arrival of the boat at Westminster Bridge; and a 
little before four o'clock in the morning, they had 
lodged their sad charge, without much observation, in 
Mr. Travers's rooms in Half Moon Street. They had 
then lost no time in seeking out Sir Robert MaxweU, 
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Colonel Vernon's particular friend ; in confiding to him 
what had occurred, and requesting his advice and 
assistance; and poor Colonel Vernon, though always an 
early riser, was scarcely dressed, before a note was 
handed to him from Sir Robert, desiring to see him 
immediately on particular business at the coffee-house 
close bv. There, Sir Robert tried to break the matter 
to him as he best could. But everybody knows how 
vain any attempt would be to soften such intelligence ! 
It was so totally unexpected, seemed so unintelligible 
— almost impossible, that for a time his mind actually 
refused to receive it ! And when, after a long expla- 
nation from Whitcombe and Travers, and a most 
agonising interview with the half-distracted Lord Del- 
v'erly, who had insisted upon giving himself as it were 
up to him, the terrible truth was at last forced upon 
his belief, his reason seemed to give way under it. As if 
paralysed, both in body and mind, he sat, deadly pale, 
speechless and motionless — utterly incapable, either of 
considering how the dreadful news should be com- 
municated to his wife, or of giving any advice or direc- 
tion as to what ought now to be done by the others. 

What first roused him from this stlate of painful 
stupor was. Sir Robert's representation of the risk Lord 
Delverly was running — indeed, both the other gentle- 
men equally with him — by remaining for a single hour 
in London. ** It was wonderful," he said, ** that they had 
been able to proceed so far without the notice of the police. 
What did Colonel Vernon mean to do ? It would be 
Sir Robert's own duty to summon the Coroner as soon 
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AS possible ; and under all the circamstanoesy he thoaghi 
the Colonel ought not to hesitate in urging them all to 
go — to go directly. And Sir Robert's lecommendatiaa 
to them would be^ not to lose a mcunent unneceasariljin 
putting the sea between them and Britain for a time." 

To such suggestions Colonel Vernon, overwhehned 
as he was, could not long remain insensible. He 
exerted himself to comprehend the present critical 
position of the afl^r, and to act as became him. Mr. 
Travers had explicitly informed him of his son's last 
earnestly expressed wishes; and although bereaved, and 
bowed to the ground with grief, there was no mix- 
ture of rancour or revenge in his feelings. He looked 
upon them all — on Lord Delverly especially, as most 
unfortunate — as deserving of pity and consideratidb 
rather than further punishment; and he immediately 
expressed this to them, and b^ged they would, without 
delay, take the steps necessary for their safety; which 
he assured them no iuture act of his should ever 
endanger. 

Lord Delverly, already torn with grief and xemorse, 
was only the more overwhelmed by this mildness, 
this forbearing kindness, at the hands of one he had so 
deeply, so irreparably injured. Careless of the conse- 
quences to himself, utterly self-abased, and almost des- 
perate, he would have refused to take advantage of the 
considerate suggestion; would have braved everything; 
would willingly have given himself up, and paid with 
his life the penalty of his intemperate rashness and 
violence. But this could not be listened to. Sir 
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Robert leminded him of the situation of Whitcombe 
and Travers — equally dangerous with his own; of Mr. 
Vernon's last request, that the unhappy cause of the 
quarrel should remain unknown to the world. The safety 
of the friends who had risked so much for him would 
be best secured — the promise he had solemnly made to the 
dying man could only be kept — by his immediate flight, 
by their all disappearing for a time; until the imme- 
diate excitement had gone over, and friends at home, 
who were less involved, could use their influence — he 
himself would do his best, so he was sure would 
Ccdonel Vernon — to get the unfortunate afiair smoothed 
over. And Lord Delverly yielded at last from the 
conviction being forced upon him, that the evil, dread- 
ful as it was, might be made yet worse by his obstinacy. 

" Do with me what you will," he said, in the deepest 
despondency. " Death would at this moment be much 
more welcome to me than life! But if my death, 
instead of atoning for, would only aggravate the evil 
I have already done, I am willing to do as you please — 
to go where you will. Little indeed will it matter to me 
where, or how, the remainder of my most wretched ex- 
istence shall be passed !" 

But even after they were all gone. Colonel Vernon 
felt that his greatest trial was yet to be begun. Lord 
Delverly's remorse, — distraction, — his own desolate feel- 
ings — all seemed to shrink into insignificance, when he 
thought of the aujQfering in store for his wife ; when 
he contemplated the effect upon her of such intelligence 
as he must now communicate to her. And Fanny, too ! 
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how should he ever have courage to tell her? He 
paced the little apartment with hurried and disordered 
steps, occasionally stopping short and looking eagerly 
round ; as if in his confusion of mind he were contem- 
plating the possibility of breaking away, of rusliing 
out into space — of escaping, no matter how, or in 
what direction, from a task to which he felt himself 
altogether unequal. 

Sir Robert had known him too long not fully to 
understand his feeUngs. ** My dear Vernon," he said, 
"you must nerve yourself for what is still before you. 
No one but you can do what must now be done. Let 
us go — it is past nine o'clock — ^you ought to be at home 
before any whisper of this most lamentable affair can pos« 
sibly reach poor Mrs. Vernon. There is nothing that may 
not be aggravated by coming through an improper chan- 
nel. Come," he added, taking hold of him, and drawing 
him gently on, " I shall walk with you to the house, and 
keep outside for half an hour, in case you may want me 
again." They found, on inquiry, that Mrs. Vernon had 
not yet left her room; and from the quiet air of the 
man who opened the door, it was evident that no 
rumour of what had occurred could possibly have 
reached the house. Before the Colonel had got further 
than the hall, he saw Fanny coming Ughtly down-stairs. 
As he glanced fearfully at her he thought she looked 
paler and graver than usual; but on seeing him from 
the first landing-place she hissed her hand, and looked 
smilingly and affectionately down upon him. There 
was something so pure and angelic in her whole appear^ 
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ance — so artless, so utterly unconscious did she seem of 
the possibility of such terrible things as she must now 
listen to — that the Colonel felt as if struck anew to the 
very heart at the sight of her; and he turned quickly 
away and preceded her into the breakfast room, raising 
his hands before him in an agony, and entreating from 
Heaven the support and assistance he so greatly 
needed. 

** Are you not well this morning, dear Colonel, that 
you look so grave?" said Fanny, following him quickly 
into the breakfast-room and taking both his hands ; *^ or 
has anything happened? Yes, I see there has; I am 
sure something is wrong !" She looked anxiously into 
his pale, agitated face, as he pressed her hands without 
speaking. ** Where is Charles?" she hurriedly asked, 
her heart sinking with undefined dread of some evil to 
him. ^* I thought I should have found him here ! 
Mrs. Vernon did not hear him let in last night; neither 
did I, though I listened long. But he surely came? 
When did he come? Have you seen him this morn- 
ing? He is ill ! Oh, tell me what has happened!" 

" I will — I will tell you at once — you are too right. 
Some thing very painful has happened, and I — " 

*' To Charles? Not to Charles, surely?" she asked 
quickly and fearfully. "Where is he? Is he not in 
the house? Oh! what can it be?" 

** No ! he is not in the house — ^he is ill, very ill. Sit 
down, my dearest Fanny, sit down — ^I will tell you 
everything." Fanny could indeed no longer stand. 
His look, the hollow tones of his voice, spoke volumes 
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of painful intelligence. Wliat could haye happened? 
She sank down on the chair he offered her, and pressed 
her hand on her throbbing heart 

At this moment Mrs. Vernon came hastily into the 
room. She had been speaking to Forrester in the hall, 
and said, with a disturbed air, as she entered, '* Very 
extraordinary ! Have you heard, Vernon, that Charles 
did not come home at all last night? Nor has there 
been any message from him. What on earth can be the 
meaning of it?" She did not notice Fanny, who was 
leaning back in her chair, pale as death, and almost 
fainting ; but fixing her eyes on the ColonePs agitated 
face, she stopped in the middle of the room as if trans- 
fixed. 

" Oh ! what is it ? What can it be ? In God's 
name, Vernon ! what has happened to him?" 

The Colonel approached her, put his arms round her 
— ^he was fearfully agitated — '* Oh, Lucy ! how shall I 
tell you? You must nerve yourself, my love. As you 
fear, something is very wrong-^our beloved Charles ! 
Last night, after we left them, some extraordinary mis- 
understanding — God knows what, or how it all occurred, 
but they quarrelled — Lord Delverly and he quarrelled. 
Some old story it seems there was about Lady Emily. 
I cannot tell — but the dreadful fact is, that they fought 
— that they fought, and Charles is much hurt — ^it is 
feared — " A piercing shriek from Mrs. Vernon stopped 
him. She tottered, and but for his support would 
have fallen on the ground ; for a moment her eyes were 
closed, and as he laid her on the so& he thought she 
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had ceased to feel; but she quickly opened them again, 
and fixing them wildly on her husband's face, said, in 
a voice of unnatural calmness — 

" He is dead ! my son is dead ! Yes ; I know it. 
That dreadful man has killed him! I knew it. I 
always felt he would — that this would come. You do 
not deny it, Vernon? You cannot deny it? It is, then, 
true? Oh, God of Heaven! — ^it is' too much: I can- 
not — I cannot bear it !" 

Her face was dreadfully convulsed; she uttered low 
hysterical sobs, and her limbs jerked and quivered 
violently. • 

Fanny sat pale and still as a lifeless statue. Always 
quick of apprehension, she heard and fully imderstood 
every word as it was uttered by either. " Some misun- 
derstanding ! A duel with Lord Delverly ? Could she 
have been the most unhappy cause? No, no — not she, 
Lady Emily — quite plainly; he said, ' a story about 
Lady Emily;' but what was Lady Emily to him, that 
he should fight about her? Much hurt, too ; how very- 
dreadful ! Ah, poor Mrs. Vernon ! But what does she 
say— dead? dead? Oh! misery! — and he does not 
deny it !" 

Colonel Vernon was busy about his wife— opening a 
window to give her air, and undoing the tightened 
ribbon from her heaving, swollen throat. Fanny rose 
suddenly and glided across the room to where they were ; 
she did not utter a sound; but, kneeling down close by 
the Colonel, she looked into his face with eyes of such 
intense, such piteous inquiry, that, quite overcome, he 
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burst into a flood of tears, and pressing her head to his 
breast, sobbed over her like a child. 

^* Tell me," said Fanny, in a low stifled whisper, 
" only one word; only say that he lives — that it is pos- 
sible he may yet recover — and I shall hope everything; 
and shall be quite patient.'^ 

He pressed her close to him, but the word was not 
uttered, he only sobbed. She Estened intensely, but 
her quick car could catch no sound by which hope 
might be fed. She withdrew herself a little from him, 
that she might once more look eagerly into his face, but 
meeting there no encouraging glance, she clasped her 
hands together, and raising them above her head — 
** Then may God in his mercy support us," she cried; 
*' no earthly power can now help us ! O Heavenly 
Father, forsake us not ! we are thine — we are thy crea- 
tures : help us in this our extremity of need ! Thou 
knowest the weakness of our hearts; take pity — take 
pity upon us ; oh, afflict us not beyond what we are able 
to bear!" Her bosom felt as if it would burst; she 
swayed her body to and fro in an indescribable agony 
of feeling. The violence of Mrs. Vernon's emotions had 
thrown her into that excited, convulsive state — always 
so frightful to witness, but which usually renders those 
subject to it insensible to what is passing around them. 
The Colonel, after trying the common remedies without 
the slightest success, stood wringing his hands, the pic- 
ture of helpless despair. Fanny's attention was quickly 
drawn from herself — from her own suffering — by a new 
alarm about Mrs. Vernon, and the absolute necessity 
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there seemed that something should immediately be done 
in mitigation of these dreadful symptoms. She rang 
for Portman to bring strong salts, and proposed send- 
ing immediately for Dr. Stone. The Colonel, relieved 
by the suggestion, recollected that Sir Robert was still 
in waiting; and going to him for a moment, begged he 
would see the Doctor himself, and tell him as much as 
was necessary of what had happened. In a very shott 
time Dr. Stone came to their assistance. 

Acquainted with Mrs. Vernon's constitution, he was 
not at first alarmed by the state in which he found her. 
After a violent shock, such effects are by no means un- 
common in persons of extrgne susceptibility and ardent 
temperament. He had her imdressed and laid on her 
bed, and gave hopes that in a short time she would be 
more tranquil. 

But no sooner was there a moment's respite — no 
sooner were the convulsive movements stilled long 
enough to enable her to recollect herself — to recall what 
had passed — than she insisted on dismissing the doctor^ 
on being left alone with her husband, on hearing from 
him every particular of the dreadful occurrence; and 
then, almost wild, proposed instantly to rise, to go in 
search of her murdered son. *' Nobody, surely, could 
have the heart to refuse her this poor comfort !— to say 
she should not look upon that dear face once again, even 
in the cold stillness of death? once more kiss the pale 
lips ! once more clasp to her bereaved, desolate heart, all 
that now remained of the cherished object of her every 
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thought ! — the dearest, the kindest, most beloved being 
the earth had ever contained for her I" 

The violent fits which this fresh burst of feeling im- 
mediately brought back saved the poor Colonel all oppo- 
sition to her wishes. He hastily summoned the Doctor; 
begged of him not again to leave her, however much she 
should wish it; and retired to another room, in hopes 
that, when she next recovered, it would be to a more 
rational state of mind. 

But the day advanced without bringing the expected 
relief. Dr. Stone never left her for a moment; but 
after many hours had passed, and he had entirely ex- 
hausted his remedial resources without any improve- 
ment having occurred in her state, he began to enter- 
tain the most serious alarm that reason, even life itself 
would give way under such continued and violent dis- 
turbance of the system. One fit succeeded to another, 
almost without intermission. Only once again during 
the long day had she appeared to know what was going 
on. She had then suddenly recognised Fanny, who 
flitted constantly round her bed, eager to assist in ad- 
ministering the remedies; had held her &st by the 
hand, looked tenderly in her face, and in heart-rending 
accents commiserated her unhappy situation, her 
blighted youth and broken hopes; thanked her for 
her unceasing kindness to herself, her sweetness, her 
love, all her angelic goodness; and entreated her foi> 
giveness for having disturbed the innocent tranquillity 
of her life, for having — ** oh how rashly! oh how 
selfishly ! — put to risk, as she had done, her happiness 
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and her peace.'^ And poor Fanny, who in the hope 
of being useful to Mrs. Vernon had all the day been 
making such strenuous, such almost superhuman eflForts, 
— who, with this powerful motive for exertion, and forti- 
fied by frequent appeals to God for the help he has pro- 
mised to all who earnestly ask for it, had yet scarcely 
been able to support the weight of her own misery — to 
resist the strong temptation so constantly besetting her 
to utter sounds of anguish, to cast herself on the ground 
in helpless, sinful despair, — could now bear up no 
longer; giving a long, low cry of suppressed suffering, 
she sank down by the bed completely overmastered, 
and was borne fainting to her room by Portman and 
the compassionate Doctor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

END OP THE TRAGEDY. 

In talking with Sir Robert Maxwell (who did not 
leave him) over these disastrous events, Colonel Vernon 
mentioned the intention he had had of accompanying 
his son and Fanny to Worthing on that day. It was 
now past midday, and they were to have met Admiral 
Hervey there just then. At the exact hour to which 
the hand of the timepiece now pointed, the Admiral 
must be expecting to embrace his beloved and happy 
daughter, to receive and welcome the highly approved 
son-in-law elect ! What a contrast to the real state of 
affairs ! Of course the Admiral would be punctual. 
What must he soon be thinking of their non-appear- 
ance? No doubt he would be uneasy, would fancy all 
sorts of accidents; but alas ! his worst imagination 
would fall far short of the truth. Nothing could ever 
occur to his honourable, straightforward mind, at all 
likely to prepare him for it ! Sir Robert suggested the 
propriety, the necessity rather, of immediately sending 
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off a letter by a special messenger, to meet the Admiral 
and to explain to him something of what had happened ; 
and the Colonel submissively took the pen into his 
hand, offered to him by Sir Robert, for the purpose of 
writing it. But the difEculty, in his confused, agitated 
state of mind, of making any proper explanation ! Of 
course the Admiral ought to know every thing. In 
what form of words could he allude to the cause which 
had led to the fatal occurrence? How shocked would 
the Admiral be with the whole affair. What must he 
think of them all ! What must he think of the society 
into which they had introduced the pure and innocent 
daughter he had in full faith entrusted to their parental 
guardianship? It was too difficult a task. The poor 
Colonel laid down the pen again in despair. 

Sir Robert's kinder and happier after-thought, was to 
go himself. He felt all the difficulty there must be in 
writing on so delicate a subject. The sooner, however, 
that Admiral Hervey knew the whole truth, the better. 
It would relieve Colonel Vernon that he should hear it 
from Sir Robert rather than from himself. Sir Robert, 
to be sure, had never seen the Admiral; but in times 
like these the embarrassments of etiquette seem very 
trivial. He would set off immediately. He could still 
be back in town in the course of the evening, and the 
probability was that Admiral Hervey would accompany 
him; at such a time, he must wish to be with his 
daughter. By twelve o'clock at night poor Fanny, com- 
pletely exhausted, yet sleepless, and listening nervously 
to every sound, at last heard something different from 
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the sharp ciies and low moaning^ which daring At 
whole evening had proceeded from Mrs. Vernon's room, 
and ever seemed to strike the more'heayilj and pain- 
fully on her worn-out senses. After a knock at the 
street-door, there was a considerable stir in the house; 
tones familiar to her ear made her pulses throb, and her 
breath come short and quick ; her bed-room door 
opened, and she saw the beloved faces of both her 
parents — was pressed in her father's arms; and in the 
home of her mother'*s bosom was able to shed the fuH 
flood of tears, which for the first time that dreadful day 
had brought any thing Hke relief to the tightness and 
oppression at her heart. 

" Oh, mother ! why did I ever leave you ?' 
** Aye, why indeed, my poor child ? Dearest — 
dearest Fanny ! how could we ever part with you ?" 

But less selfish feehngs soon succeeded on both sides. 
Fanny found that her mother, impatient to see her 
again, had accompanied her father to Worthing — that 
they had waited there rather anxiously for several hours, 
till Sir Robert Maxwell's arrival had turned their 
anxiety into sharp affliction — and that, after despatchiiig 
a hurried note of explanation to Marian, they had not 
hesitated a moment in coming direct to town, secure, at 
all events, of being of use to Fanny, and in hopes that 
their presence might even be some support to poor 
Colonel Vernon. To Fanny's infinite relief, they already 
knew everything that had occurred — no further expla- 
nation was needed from her; and they were all soon 
occupied with the consideration of Mrs. Vernon's critical 
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state, and in a new consultation with the Doctor whe- 
ther any thing more could possibly be done for her 
relief. 

The Doctor looked very grave. For some hours 
past there had been none of these frightful convulsions; 
the patient had lain quite still ; yet he could not give 
any assurance of the symptoms having really improved, 
A threatening of stupor had succeeded — possibly only 
the result of exhaustion — ^but she appeared to suffer 
alarmingly, had moaned almost constantly, and, though 
not aware of what was passing, had several times been 
able to indicate that her head was the seat of the pain 
that was now oppressing her. It was earnestly to be 
hoped there had been no serious injury to the brain, 
from the long-continued, violent convulsions of the 
morning ! He had taken every precaution against so 
unfortunate an issue, — had blistered the head, and ap- 
plied leeches, but, apparently, without in the least re- 
lieving the. suffering. It was altogether a most painful, 
anxious case. He did not suppose anything more could 
be done ; but as it might be a satisfaction to all parties 
to have another opinion, with Colonel Vernon's leave 
he should go and bring Dr. Chambers. 

The Colonel, who had drawn hope from the quieter 
state into which his wife had lately fallen, was again 
overwhelmed with the new danger which seemed to 
threaten. He begged Dr. Stone to call whatever assist- 
ance he thought fit, and, along with the Admiral and 
Mrs. Hervey, stationed himself in the sick-room for the 
night. Fanny, quite in despair, entreated to be allowed 
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also to remain ; but the Doctor, with well-meant but 
unsuccessful kindness, peremptorily ordered her to bed, 
with a draught he expected would have induced sleep; 
and she had the additional suffering of being separated 
from the others, of listening nervously through the whole 
night to every sound, and even of fancying she heard 
Mrs. Vernon faintly calling her. 

Dr. Chambers took a still more gloomy view of the 
case than Stone had before done. Indeed, the pulse and 
' general symptoms were rapidly growing more alarming. 
A quantity of ice was applied to the head; but no re- 
medy thought of by either seemed to afford the 
slightest relief to the pain. The face was flushed exces- 
sively; she was now delirious, and was with difficulty 
prevented from throwing herself out of bed. To- 
wards morning she again became calm, and for a little 
there was a hope that the disease of the brain might 
have worn itself out. But nothing could have been 
more fallacious. It was only the tossed, overtried frame, 
no longer able to struggle, that was at last giving way. 
For some hours she lay perfectly tranquil, and without 
suffering. She slumbered softly, a sweet smile occa- 
sionally flitting across the face, so lately convulsed and 
distorted with pain. About noon she awoke, appa- 
rently revived. Her face was now pale and calm ; her 
eyes had lost the glaring, unconscious expression they 
had borne for so many hours. At first, when she awoke, 
she did not speak, but gazed observantly around her; 
and then closed her eyes again, as if confused, and seek- 
ing to recall her memory. Colonel Vernon, with re- 
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newed hope, approached, and asked her softly how she 
felt. She looked affectionately at him. 

" Ah, Vernon ! well. I do not suffer now. I feel 
that I shall suffer no more, my love." 

*' Oh, thank God !" he said fervently, and pressed the 
hand she offered him to his quivering lips. 

^' Aye, thank God, indeed ! Let us thank the God 
of mercies together, my husband, for the blessed calm 
He is now, in His goodness, shedding over my whole 
being." 

" I do thank Him. Blessed be His name !" he said, 
in' a voice choked with emotion. *' But you will be 
spared to me, my Lucy. We shall yet comfort one 
another, my love !" 

**No, no, Vernon!— do not wish it — ^it cannot be. 
Listen to me, my love. I have had such a sweet dream 
— ^no, not a dream — a vision. I have seen our lost 
children, Vernon ! Oh, how sweetly and serenely they 
seemed to beckon me to them ! and I feel that I am 
going — that I shall soon be with them !" 

" Oh, Lucy !" 

" Yes! I must leave you, my ever-beloved husband; 
but before I go, I would ask your forgiveness for my 
many sins against you. You will forgive me? You 
will think kindly of me, Vernon, in spite of the constant 
pain I have given you ? I know you will." 

" Forgive you I Oh my Lucy, how shall I ever for- 
give myself?" 

" Dear Vernon, you have borne with me, I believe. 
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as far as one human being could bear with another. 
Your patience has been great, and may God bless you 
for it ! But, oh, what a struggle have we not all had, 
Vernon, and how poor have been my exertions to over- 
come ! But the mystery of life seems as if it were 
now clearing up before my fading eyes ! Erring and 
weak as I am, I have yet been able to cast myself 
at my Redeemer's feet, and He has not spumed 
me — for He is love itself! Nor will you, my husband. 
You have ever been kind and tender — even of ray' 
faults ! May Heaven bless you for all your goodness 
to me !" 

For some moments her composure of mind seemed to 
give way, and she was unable to say more. 

Colonel Vernon, forgetful of everything in the world 
except that the wife of his youth lay dying before him, 
had sunk down on his knees by the bed-side, and con- 
tinued to press her hand to his hot lips and streaming 
eyes in overwhelming anguish of mind. 

Mrs. Vernon next, in a low but distinct tone^ ns^ed 
Fanny. In an instant Fanny, who had hardly been 
able to support herself through this scene, was at her 
side, and had covered the hand she held out to her with 
tears and kisses. 

" Dear, sweet Fanny !" she exclaimed, in the same 
low, soft tone, looking fondly at her, while the tears 
started into her eyes, and ran down the pale cheeks. 
" Ah, Fanny ! I dare not trust myself to say all that is 
in my heart to you ; and it would unfit me — Did I not 
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see your father, my love? I am sure I saw my dear 
WilKam — CMi, William P' she cried, more agitated 
as the Admiral approached, *^ how do we meet 
agam! 

** In peace and love, my dear Lucy. Do not, I en- 
treat of you, look back. Let me rather again hear you 
say, as you did a moment ago, that you have laid hold 
on that peace which no consideration of past errors can 
now rob you of — a peace the world can neither give nor 
take away. Oh, cherish it, Lucy !" 

*' I will — I do. But oh, WilHam ! the thought has 
weighed heavily on me of what you and Fanny's 
mother would feel, when she returned to you broken 
and blighted — of how unfaithful I have been of the 
trust you reposed in me ! And yet — and yet, I surely 
did not mean ill. No ! Heaven is my witness, William," 
she continued, in increasing agitation, **that I loved 
her deeply, sincerely; and that only a still deeper, more 
engrossing love, could have blinded me to the danger of 
the position in which I so rashly placed her. Oh, forgive 
me ! I knew not what I did !" 

In great pain, both Admiral and Mrs. Hervey begged 
she would compose herself — assured her of their most 
earnest sympathy and forgiveness — the tears of both 
bearing witness to the sincerity and gentleness of their 
feelings. 

After this, the chamber was hushed and solemn; for 
it was evident that the spirit which, surrounded by all 
the (so called) best blessings of earth, had yet dwelt 
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there ever uneasily, restlessly, was fast passing away. 
And, oh, how earnest were the prayers, humbly yet 
fervently offered up, that the weary spirit might now 
find rest; that the soul, noble amidst its human infir- 
mities, might, purified by suffering, now find a fitter 
home in the bosom of the All-seeing and All-merciful, 
where there shall be no more curse — no more sorrow or 
sighing — and where the tears shall be wiped from all 
faces! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
eetrospection and introspection. 

The autumn and winter passed away very sorrowfully 
to the inmates of Belton Cottage. Admiral and Mrs. 
Hervey had remained in London for a few days, that 
they might see the remains of Mrs. Vernon laid in 
death beside those of the son whom in life she had 
loved only too well; and then, as soon as possible, had 
hurried Fanny from scenes where she had experienced 
so much both of sweet and bitter emotion. 

A proposal had been made that Colonel Vernon 
should accompany them home. Fanny most earnestly 
desired that he should; and the idea of separating 
himself from her — from the only tie to Ufe now left 
him — was at first so painful to him that no other scheme 
seemed feasible. It had been discussed among them 
all many times, with the truest regard to his welfare 
and comfort; and at last the conviction had gained 
ground with every one except Fanny, that it would be 
better settled otherwise. 

Sir Robert Maxwell had already arranged to spend 
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the next few months with his brother the General, in 
the neighbourhood of Torquay, and it was his strenuous 
recommendation that the Colonel should rather be of 
their party. At present he was ill; the agitation of his 
feelings preventing him from either sleeping or taking 
nourishment. Entire change of scene and circum- 
stance would, Sir Robert thought, be necessary — at all 
events, most likely — to enable him to regain that 
calmness of mind and manner natural to him^ and, as 
he believed, absolutely requisite for the preservation of 
his life. 

These brothers were the Colonel's oldest friends. 
Their attachment had stood steadily out against occa- 
sional vacillation and inconsistency of conduct on his 
part — the effects, as they charitably and rightly judged, 
of his wife's exacting and jealous temper, and his own 
want of moral courage rather than of friendly feelings; 
and the Herveys, who soon perceived that Sir Robert, 
with great kindness of heart, had also that firmness of 
mind and decision of character in which the poor 
Colonel was so deficient, could easily understand that 
such society and support might, in this utter laying 
waste of his home and heart, be better for him, more 
bracing and consequently more salutary, than the 
softer influences of Belton. They urged their own 
plan, therefore, no more; and the Colonel, gentle and 
passive in his unhappiness, was easily persuaded, after a 
most affecting parting interview with Fanny, to leave 
town almost as soon as they did. 

All that the most tender affection, the truest sym- 
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patliy could do to soothe her sorrows, Fanny had fully 
experienced from her family. 

In addition to the strong affinity there had always 
existed between the two sisters, Marian's love for Cecil 
Beckford, instead of dividing her attention, or in any 
respect withdrawing it from Fanny, served rather to 
bring them closer together, by giving her a still deeper 
insight into Fanny^s present sufferings. So entire, 
indeed, was her sympathy and participation in them, 
that the idea of her own fidr and happy future prospect 
was, from the contrast it presented, often oppressive to 
her. 

Even William had been for a short time awed and 
quieted by Fanny's presence. Misfortune seemed to 
have given her a new and mysterious dignity and 
importance in hi^ eyes. He felt as if it had placed her 
out of his sphere. For the first time in his life he 
walked about the house and closed doors softly, as if in 
consideration of her nerves. There were none of the 
usual fe,miliarities either of word or action; he neither 
asked questions nor volunteered village news ; but busied 
himself in reading in a comer, occasionally casting 
stealthy glances of concern at her over his book; and 
these, if she happened to look at him, were instantly 
withdrawn, and the most awkward indifferent grimace 
assumed in their stead. 

Aa long as Fanny had remained in Curzon Street, 
she had struggled hard and exerted herself manfully 
against her feelings. For the sake of Colonel Vernon 
— always sacred in her eyes as the greatest sufferer, and 
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as leaning upon her for support — she felt that she must 
not give way to the utter misery and desolation of her 
heart. It was not till she had reached the sanctuary of 
home, that she had even ventured to seek from her 
mother any particular account of the occurrences which 
had led to the fatal meeting between Lord Delverly 
and Mr. Vernon ; and she approached the subject trem- 
blingly, and with so strong a»presentiment of the truth, 
as was scarcely less painful than the truth itself. 

Mrs. Hervey, fully prepared for her questionings, 
had determined against deceiving her on any point 
She made no unnecessary mysteries, kept back no fact 
— not one word of what had been overheard between 
Mr. Vernon and Lady Emily; and Fanny, who had a 
thousand times since the dreadful event retraced in her 
memory circumstances and expressions unaccountable 
when they had occurred — and not unmarked, though 
too easily passed over by her, in the pre-occupied state 
of her own feelings — was at no loss to supply all defi- 
cient information from her previous knowledge and 
experience. One conversation on the subject with her 
mother had, therefore, been enough. After it, she had 
perfectly comprehended the unhappy posture of affitirs 
in the Vernon family, as well as her own position in it 
from the very first moment of their having met at the 
race-ball. 

Mrs. Vernon had thought she resembled her daugh- 
ter, and had liked her from the beginning of their 
acquaintance. Of that she could not entertain the 
slightest doubt; her every word and look since had 
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proved it. But her sudden desire to carry her to 
town — her minute cares about her appearance — the 
anxiety she had so early shown that her son should 
admire her and attend to her — her watchful looks of 
him — her frequent uneasiness and depression — and her 
outbursts of temper against the Halesworth family, on 
slight, and often apparently upon no provocation — 
had each and all the same origin and foundation, this 
fatal entanglement ! 

And poor, poor Mr. Vernon ! How plainly could she 
now account for the first idea she had formed of his 
icharacter — so gay and worldly and frivolous, so unlike 
the impression he had afterwards made upon her; and 
how easily trace the change in her own sentiments to 
the entire change that had taken place in his — to the 
love for herself which had gradually sprung up, dis- 
placing all other in his heart, and had been understood 
and responded to by her long before it had been 
expressed by words. The mystery of his changes of 
manner towards her, — his fitful spirits, — ^his inconsistent 
conduct, — all was now cleared up ; she could thoroughly 
understand it all ! 

The whole affair had been wrong and improper in 
the extreme. There was no possibility of exculpathig 
either mother or son. Nobody — except, indeed, the 
poor Colonel, who knew nothing of what was going on 
— ^had been acting straightforwardly and truthfully. 
There was pain in thinking of every occurrence ! But 
had she herself been absolutely without blame through 
it all? Ah, no, indeed! Not for one moment could 

VOL. II. B 
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she fancy that she stood clear. Amiable^ generons- 
minded, even passionately affectionate — all this, and 
much more that was attractive, Mr. Yemon had un- 
doubtedly been. A thousand recollections of his swee^ 
ness and goodness crowded her memory, and made her 
tears flow fast. Her heart could not else have heeaa. 
touched, her happiness for ever blighted, as she £ek 
they now were. No degree of elegance, gracefol 
bearing, or accomplishment — no mere chami of man- 
ners, indispensable as she might perhaps have consi- 
dered it — could possibly have won her as she had been 
won! But even allowing all this, had she not bee& 
prejudiced, dazzled, blinded? — ^passing over hints, inti- 
mations of levity, of a laxity of principle — the effect 
perhaps, of corrupting social influences rather than of 
actual perversion of mind and feeling — but which ought 
most certainly to have awakened caution and circum- 
spection in one trained up and fenced round as she had 
been. Most bitterly did she weep over Mr. Vemon*s 
lapse from virtuous conduct, from the sting of which 
no after- regrets or remorse could, she felt, ever have 
entirely freed him. For even though so heinous an 
offence against human and Divine laws should entirely 
escape discovery, how injurious must it always be to 
the character ! how destructive of integrity, of puiiiy 
of mind! how dangerous — ^how fatal, rath^ — ^to any 
hope of happiness with another ! 

Her parents allowed her to seclude herself, to weep 
silently, or to sit by them unoccupied or abstracted, as 
inclination dictated. They made no attempts to force 
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interest or occupation prematurely upon her, or to point 
a moral, or draw sweeping conclusions, from what had 
occurred. She was the object of their deepest sym- 
pathy-T-their tenderest affection; and they felt that 
she could not doubt this, and that they might confide 
in the love she bore to all around her, for bringing about 
a timely return of interest and exertion. Her gentle- 
ness and sweet submissive spirit were proofs, if they 
bad needed proofs, that her heart was right with God; 
l)ut it was a heavy load that had been laid upon her, 
and it was no wonder if she staggered under it in con- 
fiision and dismay. 

Often during the winter, which was unusually long 
and stormy, had their anxious gaze followed her slender 
and now stooping form, as it glided quickly and noise- 
lessly among the leafless trees of the plantation, or for 
hours paced the bleak winding shore, her eyes wan- 
dering abstractedly among the sere and driven leaves at 
her feet, or sometimes turned as if to question the 
dark waters, and in their troubled moanings find fitting 
answer to her own restless thoughts. Often, too, 
did they blame themselves for want of caution, in 
Jmving trusted her to other cares than their own, in 
Imving exposed so tender a plant to rude blasts or 
scorching sunbeams, which the parental shelter might 
have averted: and then, ceasing from vain regrets, 
would call to mind, that it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps; that they had acted, if not wisely, at 
all events as they had thought for the best; and must 
do so again, only with the added circumspection that is 

b2 
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taught by experience, with more earnest prayers for 
guidance, with deeper faith in that Providence which 
constantly watches over and sustains his feeble creatures, 
overruling their designs in wisdom and in love. 

As Fanny's engagement to her cousin had been made 
known at Salterton and Westwood Park, the news of. 
Mr. Vernon's death in a duel with his friend, and her 
melancholy return among them in consequence, had 
excited the deepest interest and concern in both fami- 
lies. The gloom which her misfortune and altered 
looks had spread over the intimate little society, was 
further augmented at Christmas — that season when 
genial human feelings usually make such triumphant 
stand against the ungenialities of the outward world — 
by the death of Mrs. Pembert<gi, Mrs. Beckford's 
mother. 

This poor old lady had been so often dreadfully ill 
without dying, that her friends and neighbours had for 
a long time past been unconsciously in the habit of con?- 
fiidering her as immortal; and now her demise at the 
^ge of eighty, from an attack of influenza, not more 
-severe apparently than those from which she had suffered 
«very year during the last half century, seemed to shock 
and surprise every body more than that of a younger 
and stronger person sometimes does. 

That the aflfectionate and weak-spirited Mrs. Beck- 
ford should be much afflicted by it, may readily be 
supposed. She had always been her mother's favourite, 
her pride and glory. Indeed, she was her second and 
improved self, equally timid and safe-going, but muck 
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more generous and liberal-minded; and in her hand- 
some looks, pleasing manners, and quiet elegance of 
dress and deportment, Mrs. Pemberton had constantly 
and complacently recognised the reflection of her own 
best days. Her marriage with a man of fortune and 
good birth had naturally enough been considered by her 
mother as an addition to the rich sum of her merits — 
an event at least contingent upon them, and in beautiful 
accordance with the eternal order and fitness of 
things. It had afforded her, too, an opportunity of 
legitimately preferring her in honour to her elder and 
plainer daughter Anne, whose liveliness and greater 
shrewdness of mind, accompanied as they were by care- 
less, independent habits, and somewhat blunt manners, 
were often inconvenient and distasteful to her mother, 
and were apt to aggravate those little jars in opinion 
and action, in all cases difficult to be entirely avoided in 
an intercourse between the very irritable and delicate, 
and even the most congenial of tempers. Anne's kindly, 
unselfish disposition, however — always ready to yield, 
and eager to smooth away inevitable differences — her ex- 
cellent household management, and dutiful devotion to 
her mother, could not be altogether unappreciated by her. 
To be sure, as she sometimes murmured querulously to 
herself, **Anne is nobody — neither the wife nor the 
mother of a man of consequence in the county — a mere 
old maid — as so plain a woman, with hardly a tolerable 
feature, might well expect to be. Then, instead of 
dressing carefully, and making the most of herself, she 
will slave for hours and hours in that garden; coming 
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into the house untidy, and always in a bustle — ^wearied, 
and hot, and dusty, and so liaggard! I declare she 
might often be supposed a hundred years old, instead of 
being, as she really is, little more than half that age F' 
It was certainly provoking; and it will not be won- 
dered at that such eyes as Mrs. Pemberton's could not 
rest on her daughter Anne with that oomplacent, 
approving expression that the sight of the handsome 
and well-appointed Mrs. Beckford invariably called 
into them ; or that Anne should never be the subject 
expatiated upon between Mrs. Pemberton and morning 
visitors who dropped in in Anne*s absence, and desired 
to make themselves popular and agreeable. And yet, 
for all that, Mrs. Pemberton could live for days quite, 
contented, without a sight of either Mrs. Beckford or h« 
son and daughter, who were scarcely less her idols than 
their mother; but if Anne lingered for half an hour 
longer among her flowers than the very moderate 
portion of time she had herself ventured to allot to sa 
favourite a pursuit, she was sure to have been uncom* 
fortably missed, and wanted in twenty important ways. 
Or if a bad toothache, to which she was subject, by 
depriving her of sleep, had tempted her to the in- 
dulgence of an extra hour in bed, her mother's fidget- 
tiness rose almost into a fever. For who on earth 
except Anne could be trusted to drop the morning 
tonic — to ascertain, before her mother could venture- 
down-stairs, that the breakfast parlour was heated to 
65 degrees and no more — to make tea that was not 
either vapid or poisonously bitter — to read the right 
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parts of the newspaper, in exactly the tone of voice 
that was audible, and yet did not tear her ears to 
pieces, as everybody else's did — to give the servants 
their proper orders — to dole out the customary alms? 
In short, to put, or to keep, in true balance and oper- 
ation,, the small system of machinery on which her 
mother's daily and hourly comfort depended ; the 
slightest derangement of which, though it should only 
be in the unwary damming of a door or dropping of a 
pair of snuffers, the improper opening or closing of a 
garret window, was quite enough to annoy her, to 
diake her feeble nerves, and put her very life in danger. 
And verily, so much more blessed is it to give than to 
receive — to love, than to be loved — to minister, than to 
be ministered, unto, that the insignificant Anne was more 
than contented in her subordinate sphere. Blest with 
a cheerful temper and an affectionate heart, she thought 
little about her own want of beauty, or elegance, or 
consequence in the world. Happy without investi- 
gating the sources of her happiness, in the enjoy- 
ment of the amplest pleasures, and in a natural feeling 
of sympathy and good-will and usefulness to all around 
her, — she made no professions, no pharisaical sum- 
mings-up of her own blessings, or comparisons between 
herself and others either in deed or in privilege. Her 
kindness and helpfulness to others were heartily impul- 
sive, seldom needing the spur of duty of reflection, and 
never set to her own account, or dwelt on afterwards 
ivxth that aelf-complacency which is so ofiensively aware 
of. the benefit it has conferred, is ^^ so obliging^ that it 
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ne'er obliged." Her father and mother had long been 
delicate, long- confirmed invalids; and her devotion to 
both had .been the crowning duty of the best years of 
her Hfe. But it had been no less the pleasure than the 
duty — altogether heartwork, without measure or stint; 
the unstrained exercise proper to her nature, and never 
producing either fatigue or ennui. 

But now came the trial. Now that her mother's 
dying lips had fondly blessed her, and expressed the 
love and gratitude which, though sometimes dimmed 
by the intermixture of worldliness and vanity, and the 
selfishness of a narrow heart and mind, now btait 
brightly in her dying bosom, — when the last offices 
had been performed, and there was no longer anybody 
to plan for, or comfort, or cherish — any one's health or 
ease to care for, except her own, — the blank was ter- 
rible indeed ! A feeling of loneliness, of uselessness, of 
utter isolation and desolation, came over poor Miss 
Pemberton, to which, till that moment, she had been 
a stranger; and she wept, and could take no comfort, 
and felt as if all the sweetness of life were for ever 
gone. 

" Ah, it's little you know. Doctor !" Dr. Brown was 
doing his best to comfort her, by kindly allusions to her 
well done duties. ** I have many regrets that you know 
nothing about; much to blame myself for that can never 
be recalled, never be mended, now !" 

" Well, I really believe that you speak as you fed; 
for it's never the best of folks that are the readiest to 
plume themselves on their deeds; and no doubt there 
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are short-comings, even in the very best. All I meant 
to say was, that, humanly speaking, few ought to look 
back with a safer conscience than you may do. But I 
dare say it's better not to look back, for what can we 
make of it? Right or wrong, what's done's done — and 
as you observed, Mem, can neither be meddled with 
nor mended." 

** But I have no comfort, Doctor, either in looking 
back or forward !" 

" Maybe not, just at this moment; for there are 
doubtless times in all our lives, when it seems out of the 
power of the very meekest of us to listen to reason ; 
but we must take patience, Mem, and seek help when 
we find we cannot help ourselves." 

** Oh ! I know; and 1 have sought it, and will again; 
and I try all I can to be patient. But I confess. Doc- 
tor, I have not yet been able to look my fate fully in 
the face — to see my way through a new manner of life. 
It seems as if I were too old to begin a new course, 
to take an interest in new people and their concerns ; 
and none of my own friends, as you very well know, 
need me the least in the world. What can I do for 
any of them?" 

" Oh, if that be your greatest fear, Mem, you may 
really take comfort. Til venture to say that Need 's a 
crop that never yet failed in any quarter of the known 
globe. Let your friends seem ever so sicker; give 
them youth and health, and let their corn and' wine 
aboxmd till they're obliged to pull down their bams and 
build them up bigger; yet I'll be bound that time 
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and chance '^ ill get a grip of them some way or other, 
and give you a job. If help or comfort need now go 
a-begging, it will be for the first time, Tm thinking! 
But the Lord have a care o' me ! what am I saying? 
You would really suppose I were one of poor JobV 
miserable comforters, instead of a weel-meaning, humble 
friend, as I am sure I am !" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

t 

ARABELLA'S WEDDING. 

Arabella's marriage to Major Bruce, which had 
been fixed to take place at the end of the year, was 
necessarily postponed by the death of her grandmother. 
The Major was dreadfully disappointed and annoyed 
by the delay. 

In speaking to others of the success of his courtship, 
he pretended to flatter himself that his attractions and 
perseverance had conquered the obstacles of family dis- 
approbation, and some scruples even on Arabella's 
own part, which he allowed had at one time threatened 
to come between him and his wishes. But as he had 
shrewdness enough to have perceived that in reality he 
owed it to the self-love and obstinacy of his lady-elect, 
which amiable qualities had, he was aware, been piqued 
and called strongly out by the coldness and discourage- 
ment her first favourable reception of his addresses had 
met with, he was fully alive to the danger there might 
be in any long delay. 

There were other reasons, too, which might have 
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rendered Ins position insecure. Arabella liked him, 
but it was witli no blind passion — only well enough to 
have become more quick-sighted to the nature of his 
sentiments towards her than was altogether safe for him; 
and though her taste and perception were neither of 
them of the most delicate order, liis flatt^jry and exag- 
gerated pretensions to passion were not hkely always to 
be successful in masking the real coldness of his heart. 
He was therefore in a situation of what might be called 
unstable equilibrium, of which an unguarded look, 
careless word, or untimely yawn, might at once destroy 
the nice bahmce; and, no doubt, if his final success had 
depended on his power of steering himself safely through 
among these shoals and quicksands, even without this 
long protraction of the trial, he would have failed. 
Nature will out; and in the intimacy permitted to an 
accepted lover, occasions are not likely to be wanting 
by wliich sincerity may be tested, and doubts set at 
rest fdr ever. 

In the important matter of settlements, the Major 
had shown no small tact. Having little to offer that 
could make any figure by the side of Arabella's hand- 
some portion of £15,000, he had the sense at once to 
perceive that his proper cue was the most entire disin- 
terestedness. Any sharpness there might have seriously 
damaged him even with Arabella, but of that vulgar 
and obvious stumbling-block he kept widely clear. 
Keenly alive to the value and importance of money, he 
was no less so to the touchstone it ever is, and ought to 
be considered, in all doubtful cases; and having much to 
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gain, and little to lose, by a trustful, careless, full-hearted 
tone on the subject, he came safely and handsomely 
through that trial, as he did through whatever others 
depended on mere shrewdness and knowingness. In nicer 
regards Arabella would not, rather than did not notice 
many failures that might well have made her hesitate. 
Before the matter had been quite settled, indeed, she 
had seemed so restless, and apt to be put out of humour 
by the occasional over-doings and short-comings which 
his utter want of taste and feeling caused to occur in 
the Major's court-paying tactics, that her mother had, on 
one occasion, ventured gently to insinuate a hope, that 
on further consideration, Arabella's opinion of him was 
getting to be more in accordance with Cecil's and her 
own than it had once been. But this had quite a 
contrary effect to what she had intended. Arabella was 
displeased and afironted. She was immediately put 
upon defending the Major, as well as her own right of 
judgment; and so convincingly did she speak to her 
own satisfaction, that from that moment it was a finished 
affair. And having once determined to go on, she 
wisely resolved that nobody should say it was doubt- 
ingly, and not with all her heart. 

But, fortunately for all parties, and for the Major in 
particular, this trying time was unexpectedly shortened. 
A Chartist disturbance, which occurred in January in 
the north of Scotland, required the immediate presence 
of the troops then stationed at Edinburgh Castle; and 

the regiment, which had been for the last fourteen 

months at D ^ had sudden orders to march north- 
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wards directly, and take their place in Edinburgh. 
The Major's leave of absence could not therefore be 
extended beyond the month for which it had been 
fixed at first; and Mrs. Beckford, although all she had 
seen of him had done little to reconcile her, was too 
reasonable to make any objection to the marriage 
taking place in time to allow Arabella to accompany 
him when he went. 

Arabella herself, in spite of her affected scruples 
about leaving her mother, was charmed with the hurry 
and Mat of the new movement, but most especially 
with the idea of going to Scotland. 

Prepared already as were the important affairs of 
trousseau, wedding-cake, and favours, she was nofe 
called upon to abate an atom of the pomp and circum- 
stance so indispensable to her happiness. What she had 
liked the least, in looking forward to her change of 
state, was the necessity of returning so soon firom 
London — of again taking up her abode at Westwood 
Park : or, worse still, if they should not be invited to 
stay there, of going into the sorry best lodgings af- 
forded by the third-rate provincial town of D ; 

which, with its gossiping society of bankers, doctors, 
attorneys, and their flaunting daughters, she had always 
regarded with the high and mighty disdain of conscious 
and important squirehood ; and with all her conde- 
scension, her love of popularity, and her more than 
suspicion that the Major was on terms of ** hail-fellow- 
well-met" intimacy with them all, nothing would have 
been more distasteful or humiliating to her than the 
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neceesity of submitting to be made of, and fette^ as a 
bride there. 

But this most apropos order to Scotland set every- 
thing right. It was altogether charming! charming 
in what it delivered her from — in what it promised to 
conduct her to. She was in the highest possible spirits 
at the prospect. 

*' I do confess, it is in every way agreeable to me," 
she graciously told the Major. ** To say nothing 
of seeing so soon your native country, and that 
"beautiful Edinburgh about which everybody raves, 
I suppose, Major, we shall be quite within a morning's 
drive of your own place — ^Bal — Balmallochly — (My 
dear Major, how shall I ever get my mouth rightly 
about your barbarous Northern acks, or ochsf) — and 
may escape from the glare and rattle of shops and 
streets to its quiet shades, whenever we can manage to 
get a few holidays? You will consider how little I have 
been accustomed to live in towns; and will, I am sure, 
as often as you can, indulge me with a taste of country 
air — of that charming, light, heath-scented mountain 
air, too; so refreshing and exhilarating to the spirits, 
that I quite long to breathe it. — ^I forget if you said 
the house was in tolerable order. Major?" 

The Major was rather non-plussed. — *' Ehem ! ehem ! 
I can't just say, my dear Arabella, that — " But Arabella 
had no fears. 

"I see, I see— not exactly what a bridegroom will 
be apt to consider perfect order, I dare say. Tour 
head, my dear Major, ¥rill be running on fine French 
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clocks, bran new carpets^ and the last ottoman invented 
by Glllow. I understand all that very well, and like 
you none the worse for your scruples; but my ideas 
are much more moderate. I want no such coddling, I 
assure you. Besides, I really prefer, in all such cases, 
the consistent antique; and should consider it quite 
mauvais gout to flout a fine turretted, solid-looking old 
house, full of holes and comers, with gilded odds and 
ends and newly-contrived conveniences, which, though 
admirable in themselves, are by no means indispensable 
to comfort, and never dove-tail properly into the quaint 
old niches and oddly- shaped recesses !'* 

" Ehem ! — Your taste, I am sure, my adored Arabella, 
is indisputable," said the Major, slightly reddening, as 
his dingy manse-looking house, in its flat, damp field, 
unsheltered from all the winds of heaven by aught more 
umbrageous than an apple-tree or furze-bush, rose to 
his recollection — square, and bare, and gloomily forlorn. 
" I only fear that my poor house, though" (still 
cautious) " a good family mansion too, as houses go in 
that part of the world, may not be exactly so pic- 
turesque or romantic as your elegant imagination is so 
ready in representing it." 

But fortunately for the Major, Arabella was too 
much on the qui vive to notice his suspicious hesitation, 
and had far too many little present interests to settle to 
have leisure for further embarrassing questions or allu- 
sions. 

The morning of the wedding was as cold and un- 
genial as a morning can be, even in January — ^with snow 
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lying some inches thick on the ground, and leaden- 
coloured skies, which seemed every moment to threaten 
a fresh fall. 

Mrs. Beckford wished to have attended her daughter 
to church ; she felt it to be a duty, and as such had no 
desire to shrink from it, unpleasant as it would have 
been. 

But when the hour came, and the company had 
assembled, she was so nervous — felt so overcome, and 
utterly unfit to appear at all — that Cecil, and even 
Arabella (somewhat moved by the sight of her mother's 
emotion), entreated of her not to make the attempt; 
and, afraid of making a scene, she yielded, and took a 
painful leave of Arabella in her own room. 

As the last carriage disappeared through the snowy 
arch formed by the interlacing beech-trees, poor Mrs. 
Beckford thought she had never in her life before felt 
so utterly uncomfortable. It was not that she considered 
her daughter's unhappiness as inevitable — she had no 
reason for thinking so ill of Major Bruce: if she had 
had such reason, something, perhaps, might have been 
done; or, at all events, discomfort would not have been 
the word by which to have characterised her feelings. 
But neither could she like him. There was nothing 
connected with him that she was able to call to mind — 
no one action or word, or even look, of genuine good- 
ness and truth — on which she could repose, or expect to 
salve over the wound made by the removal of a presence 
and companionship to which she had been for twenty- 
seven years constantly accustomed. There was an 
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anxiety, a want of ordinary confidence in the whole 
afiair, that was very depresang. Dissatisfied with Ara- 
bella — uncertain whether she herself had done right in 
all respects — she wandered about the empty house, but 
could find rest nowhere. 

At last she determined to go to the Grange. Anne 
would not in the least expect her; she would, of course, 
suppose her at church with the rest; but she well knew 
she would be all the more welcome to Anne, that 
she so much needed her help and support. They could 
spend the rest of this depressing day suitably togethez 
in looking over old family letters — records of long-past 
feeHngs and events. In Anne, at least, she had a 
friend who would never fail her; with her there must 
always be repose — always the most perfbct sympathy 
and fellowship. 

And certainly there is a depth of comfort and solace 
in such sisterly communings, not often reached in the 
other relations of life. In many of these there may, no 
doubt, be equal tenderness, greater ardour and devoted- 
ness; but probably in none is there that entire under- 
standing of each other's whole being and nature — that 
comprehension of the very springs of feeling and 
prejudice, which childish intimacy, and the early com- 
munity of interests, of joys and troubles, so ofben afford. 
And however widely separate the after-paths of life may 
lie — however different the interests and occupations — so 
natural seems the affinity, so complete the aptitude, that 
one meeting after years of absence and estrangenaent — 
one allusion to the past, even a glance of the eye or 
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tone of the voice — ^may be sufficient to re-open the long- 
sealed fountain. Ah ! how little do children imagine, 
that from every sport and pleasure of infancy, from the 
shared task and keenly felt privation, a tendril may be 
shooting forth, a bond forming and strengthening be- 
tween them, which, invisible and impalpable to sight and 
sense as that mysterious principle of nature which holds 
the planets in their course, is also scarcely less sure in 
its operation ! 

After Arabella was gone, there was naturally a still 
more intimate intercourse between the families of 
Westwood Park and Belton. 

At Mrs. Beckford and Cecil's earnest desire. Miss 
Pemberton had left her solitary home at the Grange, 
for the somewhat less sombre fireside at Westwood. 
But stiU there was a want felt there, a blank yet un- 
filled up; and as the spring advanced, and Cecil's 
morning rides and walks to the cottage were once 
more through soft green lanes, with the beech and 
lime-tree buds bursting over his head, and every bough 
made musical with the wooing notes of the linnet and 
early lark, his young heart beat impatiently, and his 
longings were day by day more ardent, that the hour 
should come when he was to call the sweet Marian his 
own, and to conduct her to a home of which she was 
henceforth to be the light and joy. 

But poor Fanny^s grief seemed yet so green, her 
depression so deep and unmitigated, that he felt a gene- 
rous scruple about urging Marian to leave her; and at 
any hint of such a proposal, either from himself or his 

S2 
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mother, Marian's kind eyes would overflow, and she 
would sliake her head mournfully and say, ^' No, no; 
not yet ! Until I can see dear Fanny a little more like 
herself again, until Fanny be able in some degree to 
enjoy happiness along with me, I cannot bear to leave 
her: at present I should carry too heavy a heart to my 
new home to make my presence there agreeable either 
to myself or others." 

It was not that Fanny was either gloomy or morose 
in her grief: on the contrary, her heart was full of 
affection for the dear ones around her; and her efforts 
to occupy herself, to be interested in the little family 
affairs and details, were great and unceasing. But in 
every new occurrence, in every look-forward to the 
future, there was a setting of herself aside, a sweet, un- 
complaining meekness, an evidently felt impossibility 
that anything could again awaken in her bosom the 
emotion of hope and joy on her own account, that was 
deeply affecting to them all. In spite of all her efforts 
against it, her mind would go baclf , her thoughts con- 
tinually revert to the terribly interesting occurrences 
in which she had borne so sad a part. But except to 
Marian — when in some passionate burst of grief, given 
way to perhaps in the privacy of their shared room, 
after a long-continued effort to be cheerful below, she 
would utter the names of Mrs. Vernon and her son, 
would recall some trait of their goodness and sweetness, 
of their warm affection for herself, so tenderly responded 
to by her, and bitterly regret and deplore the errors 
into which they had both been led, and try to find 
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excuses for them — she made no allusion to the past. 
Her entire ignorance, too, of what had occurred sub- 
sequently to the dreadful catastrophe, by setting her 
imagination more actively to work, probably prolonged 
her suffering. How vividly did she picture to herself 
terrible scenes ! — the discovery next morning at Ormsby 
Lodge ! — Lady Emily's feelings and fate ! — What had 
become of Lord Delverly — his sisters — Mrs. Ormsby 
Cottin ! Though they had been every one blotted from 
the face of the earth, and utterly forgotten there, the 
mystery, the grave-like silence regarding them, as far 
as Fanny was concerned, could not have been more 
complete ! 

Several letters had passed between the Colonel and 
her father; once the poor Colonel had written to her- 
self, but the effort had evidently been too much for 
him — the note was almost illegible, and contained little 
else but affecting expressions of grief, and of affection 
towards her. His letters to her father she had not 
seen. They related chiefly to a settlement, the draft of 
which had been made in Mrs. Vernon's lifetime, and 
in accordance with what they had from the first deter- 
mined to do for Fanny in respect to fortune. 

Under Mrs. Vemon^s marriage -settlement, one half 
of her fortune must now, after Colonel Vernon's death, 
devolve to the Admiral or his family. But the Colonel 
insisted that the portion meant for Fanny should be no 
part of this, and should be hers immediately. At first 
the Admiral had refused to listen to this proposal; but 
after a long correspondence on the subject, both with 
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himself and with his friend Sir Robert, he had been in- 
duced to agree to it, firom finding that the refiisal was 
giving additional pain and annoyance to the poor 
Colonel's already oppressed inind. 

These letters, though Fanny had seen them all, would 
have thrown no light on the fate of the other -actors in 
that sad drama. Her father, knowing nothing of them, 
had asked no question, nor had Colonel Vernon made 
any allusion to them; and Fanny's imagination must for 
the present continue to have full licence. 

The family at the Vicarage showed a delicacy of kind- 
ness towards her, that, considering Mrs. Rushbrook's 
views and usual practice, Fanny was right in attributing 
to Edmund's influence. Emily and Jane were invari- 
ably gentle and affectionate, ever ready to serve or 
oblige her, and evidently sincere in their sympathy with 
her suffering. But though they were too modest, and 
considerate of her feelings, to be troublesome v^ith ih&x 
own attentions or ofiers of service, they were also fiur 
too timid to have made any attempt to keep back their 
mother from officious interference or oppressive conso- 
lation. 

Edmund it was, indeed, who never slumbered over 
her interests; who was constantly on the vratch to 
defend this sorely-stricken deer of his flock firom rude 
attempts to draw out the arrow, or probe the deq> 
wound — from the aggravation there often is to sufifeiing, 
in even a premature endeavour to distract the attention 
or amuse the mind. 

Whatever he did, however, was done indirectly; his 
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cares for her were never openly manifested, and he 
seldom approached her, or sought to draw her into 
much conversation with him when they did meet. His 
feelings towards her were too sacred — secret to every 
eye and ear — scarcely even allowed to himself. 

Ever since the disappointment to his affections occa- 
sioned by the news of her engagement to her cousin — 
of which he had felt so strong a presentiment before she 
had left home — Edmund had been gradually struggling 
himself into more perfect submission and self-renun- 
ciation; and the degree of self-command — the power of 
exertion in active duty — which had followed the* self- 
conquest he had achieved, had surprised himself, and 
fully taught him the value of vigorous and virtuous 
effort. 

His affection for Fanny was too much part of himself 
to be materially altered by the certainty of her being 
for ever separated from him ; but the complete victory 
over self, in his love for her, was shown in the disinte- 
rested nature that love had now assumed. If he could 
have doubted his own purity and sincerity, the pang — 
the real grief of heart he experienced on hearing of her 
misfortunes — might well have re-assured him. 

And now that she had again returned to them, 
bowed down and blighted — now that her situation and 
sufferings, the old family intimacy, and even his pastoral 
relation to her, each and all, seemed to point her out as 
the fitting object of his tenderest interest, his deepest 
concern — his love and pity knew no bounds, except 
those of duty and of delicacy towards her. Unseen 
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and unthouglit of, he would watch her troubled looks 
and tottering footsteps as a devoted parent those of the 
sick and wayward child of his fondest solicitude; and 
as he saw her dark shadow-like figure kneeling humbly 
and tremulously before him in church, oh, how fervently 
did he bless her, and pray that the very God of peace 
and love would shed down his best blessings on the 
head of that most deeply-beloved one ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RETURNING PEACE. 

It was about the middle of May that a letter to the 
Admiral from Colonel Vernon renewed in poor Fanny- 
that painful agitation of feeling which time always in 
some degree calms down in the most deeply-grieved 
bosoms. 

Since the fatal occurrences which, by depriving him 
of a wife and son, had altogether severed him from 
family associations, the Colonel had never had the 
courage to return to his desolated home in Curzon 
Street. It was now necessary for him to do so. Papers 
must be examined, business arrangements made, and 
some plan of life laid down for the future. 

His excellent friend Sir Robert Maxwell had pro- 
mised not to leave him. Like himself, Sir Robert 
was without domestic ties, and his most suitable com- 
panionship and support would certainly afford the only 
amelioration now possible in the Coloners eartlily lot. 
They proposed to spend the remainder of their lives 
together in such comfort as might be granted to them. 
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He now wrote to propose a short visit to Belton, on hia 
way to town. He could not bear to go there again 
without once more embraciug Fanny — without assuring 
himself by personal observation that her life and health 
had not suffered irremediably from the peculiar trial 
through which she had passed — without again, and in a 
calmer hour, hearing from Admiral and Mrs. Hervey 
that they forgave to him and his imhappy family the 
misfortunes and injuries which had fallen so heavily on 
them and theirs. Having with great difficulty, and after 
much urging on the part of Sir Robert, at last wound 
himself up to the painful exertion of moving at all, of 
once more endeavouring to act for himself or otheiB, 
he was now impatient to make the attempt. He meant, 
therefore, to leave Torquay on the next day but one 
after the date of his letter, and expected to reach 
Belton on the same afternoon. Sir Robert would ac- 
company him. 

And it was well for Fanny that the time between the 
reception of this letter at Belton and the arrival of its 
writer there, was of no longer duration than one day; for 
the timiult of feeHng in which she passed almost every 
moment of it must, if much longer protracted, have 
proved highly injurious to her mind and health. 

But though the first meeting between these two 
afiiicted ones, as well as the anticipation of it, was full 
of the keenest and deepest emotions, the result of the 
visit was most beneficial to both. After the first agita- 
tion was over, the Colonel's grief seemed to soften under 
the full measure of affection with which Fanny so evi- 
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dently regarded him ;* and his disturbed mind gradually 
to be soothed down into the calmness natural to it, by 
ihe genuine kindness of Admiral and Mrs. Hervey, 
and the gentleness and peace which prevailed among 
them alL 

When Panny and he walked out alone together, 
on the morning after his arrival at Belton, she was 
tremblingly prepared to enter for once on the all- 
absorbing subject of her thoughts and regrets. Totally 
unable as she felt to go fully into any part of it, she 
imagined it might relieve the feeUngs of both if there 
were some acknowledgment made between them of past 
suffering and future endeavour. 

But from her first approach — her slightest allusion — 
even by inference, to the painful topic, the Colonel 
iihrank timidly and nervously; and, pressing her arm 
tremulously to his side, begged h^r, in low agitated 
acoente, to refrain — to spare herself and him — if possible, 
not to look back; if possible, to think only of the 
pxesent, the future — to speak to him only of herself — 
her dear family : and Fanny, though most anxious to 
know something of those who were only less deeply in- 
volved than their two selves in the dreadful catastrophe, 
was too much touched by his evident distress, as well as 
iis affectionate looks and expressions, to persevere in 
giving him new pain. 

She exerted herself^ therefore, to follow the course he 
indicated; spoke of Marian and William, their daily 
walks, their reading and gardening; of a plan the 
Vicarage and Belton famiHes had of forming a new 
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evening school and little library for the young work- 
people of the village who were employed during the 
day : and the Colonel, most grateful for her ready for- 
bearance, tried to be interested in all she said, and to 
cheer her by his encouragement and approbation. 

Nor even when alone with Mrs. Hervey had he nerve 
enough to say more than a few words in connexion 
with the fatal events. These were rather agitating in- 
quiries as to their effects on Fanny — about Fanny's 
state of mind, and health, and spirits — than actual allu- 
sions or explanations, either of the past or present, as 
regarded others or himself; and Mrs. Hervey's rational 
and even hopeful account of Fanny — her description of 
her gentleness, and sweetness, and patience — her con- 
stantly renewed effort to be and do all that was wished 
or expected 6£ her — ^while it drew tears from his eyes, 
seemed most welcome and cbnsolatory to his feelings. 

It was only through Sir Robert, therefore, that Mrs. 
Hervey could gain and communicate to Fanny the intel- 
ligence she had so much longed for. From him she 
learned something of Lord Delverly's sufferings — the 
terrible re-action in his feelings after the rash deed was 
committed — his generous remorse, and total self-aban- 
donment and prostration of soul. " It was with diffi- 
culty," Sir Robert said, *' they had prevailed on him to 
quit London at the time; and now, in a late letter to 
Colonel Vernon, dated from Rome, he had spoken of 
himself as an outcast, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, and little likely ever to revisit England again." 

Ah ! how truly, then, had Fanny often thus pictured 
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him to herself — reckless and miserable, full of remorse 
and self-reproach, and bitter, bitter regrets ! And how 
deep and heartfelt was now her sorrow for him ; how 
fervent her prayers for his consolation and support ! 

And Lady Emily ? She was living in the strictest 
seclusion at the Isle of Wight, in bad health and worse 
spirits. Her children were with her. As Mr. Turner 
had been absent for many weeks after Mr. Vernon's 
death by the hand of Lord Delverly, and no hint of the 
real cause of the duel had ever reached him, or indeed 
been spread beyond the few most interested, there was 
no reason, except in the dulness occasioned by her 
deeper depression, for her husband's being more neglect- 
ful and careless of her than he had often been before. 
Her sisters rarely visited her; though Lord Halesworth's 
wrath at his son's unnecessarily prolonged absence, which 
traversed some of his political projects, made his temper 
worse than ever, and their home daily more distasteful 
in consequence. They preferred taking refuge with 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, wno, though her nerves had been 
dreadfully shaken by the death of Mr. Vernon and 
flight of Lord Delverly, was always generous and con- 
siderate towards' them, and hospitably desirous to make 
her house serviceable to them, unworthy as they were 
of so much kindness at her hands. 

This was all Sir Robert could tell of Lady Emily or 
her sisters; but it was enough. It was not difficult for 
Fanny, from her previous knowledge of these ladies, to 
fill up the meagre outline, — to put in the deeper shades 
of ill-humour and discontent which must now render 
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life more than ever dreary and sombre to the unamiable 
Ladies Escott, — to picture Lady Emily in her unhappy 
retirement, disregarded and remorseful; alarmed by 
every curious look or doubtful word; the natural olgects 
of her affection, instead of being the source of interest 
and wholesome occupation, rather a continual reproach 
to her. " Ah !" thought Fanny, " how very, very 
terrible ! To rise up every morning only to new fears 
and new deceits ! — to love and to live surrounded by 
those we have deeply and irremediably injured and 
degraded ! — ^to feel every lesson of virtue a lie in our 
mouths, every innocent question and remark, every 
glance of love and trustM affection, inflicting a fresh 
pang on the already burdened conscience ! Surely, if 
there is ever true straitening of the heart, death in life, 
hell upon earth, it must be experienced in all its bitter- 
ness in a situation like this !" 

But such considerations, painful as they were to 
Fanny's kind heart, did not continue to haunt and 
disturb her as they had done in her previous state of 
entire ignorance of all that might have occurred. It 
was a relief to feel that she now knew the worst, — that 
to Lord Delverly, at least, there must be some lighten- 
ing of the dark load in Colonel Vernon's countenance 
and support, — and that the firuits of his own genuine 
repentance and remorse must in time be the restoration 
of peace to his wounded conscience. But the truest 
balm to Fanny's mind was in Colonel Vernon's restored 
tranquillity; and these little explanations once over, 
she was able^ in witnessing it, to exert herself more 
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eflfectually than she had yet done, so that they reacted 
favourably on each other. Cahnness of feeling was 
natural to bini; and affection for him — ^for all those 
around her whose comfort she knew must in some 
measure depend on her return to peace and cheerfulness, 
aided as it was by that deeply-instilled and early habit 
of humility of heart and resignation to God's will — 
was a constant and sure incentive to her best powers of 
exertion. 

Colonel Vernon's intended visit of three days was 
extended to as many weeks. The time was spent b^ 
him in walHng and reading with Fanny and her 
family, in getting acquainted with the Vicarage and 
Westwood Park families, in encouraging and pro- 
moting their schemes of benevolence and social plea- 
sure, and in interesting discussions with Edmund. In 
private conversation, as well as in his public ministra- 
tions — ^proceeding as both did equally from the depths 
of a heart purified and exalted by suffering, and a mind 
enlightened by faith and strengthened by vigorous 
exercise — Edmund had an eye ever open to the natural 
sources of human error,— a humane comprehension of 
besetting dijficulties and dangers, — above all, an eleva- 
tion of sentiment and genuine fervency of expression 
to which all true hearts felt constrained to answer, as 
face to face in water, or echo to the sound that gives 
it birth. 

The little social meetings of the three families to 
which the heavy cloud on Fanny's young life had for 
so many months been almost entirely a bar, were now 
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gradually resumed, and the more gladly promoted by 
Mrs. Hervey that she saw Colonel Vernon able and 
willing to take a part in them. 

The good Colonel's aim, indeed, in remaining for a 
time among them, was not only to cheer and support 
Fanny by his own example of fortitude and exertion, 
but also to gain that knowledge and familiarity with 
her present position, and the world likely to surround 
her henceforth, which would give a new impulse and 
interest to the future intercourse between himself and 
her; and his benevolence did not go unrewarded. In 
these golden evenings of early summer, while Cecil and 
Marian were wandering together with full hearts in the 
more distant woods, or over the sweet turfy fields — 
which, in their full flush of tender green, and enamelled 
with bright flowers of every imaginable hue, seemed 
only less beautiful than that world of pure and exquisite 
delight they were enjoying and contemplating in each 
other — the Colonel and Fanny, often accompanied by 
Edmund— sometimes by others of the party — would 
saunter for hours on the smooth sands, or sit under 
the hawthorn-trees of the near meadows, and hold 
earnest discourse concerning the highest and holiest in- 
terests of man's existence — God and duty — infinite love 
and lofty resolve — themes into which, far as they must 
ever lie beyond our finite grasp or distinct compre- 
hension, sorrow and suffering so naturally lead all 
thoughtful minds; and which, wheA reverently ap- 
proached and sustained by one like Edmimd, of clear 
intellect and deep religious feeling — one who has him- 
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self made manful struggle against the perplexities and 
perturbations of life and human passion, and risen 
stronger and firmer from the contest — are so sure to 
cheer and elevate, and to lead the troubled mind into a 
lighter and more serene region of thought. 

Edmund's ennobling views of suffering and sorrow, 
of duty and free exertion, in man's life-pilgrimage on 
earth — ever urged gently, but with the earnestness and 
power that are born of deep feeling and strong con- 
victions — seemed to fall on the sad hearts of Colonel 
Vernon and Fanny as softly and sweetly as the white 
blossoms which the May-thorn was now shedding over 
-their heads, but with the reviving efiect of heaven's 
own healthful airs on the convalescent invalid. 

In listening to them, the grief of the past seemed hal- 
lowed, and a milder, steadier light to be thrown on the 
onward path — on objects long obscure and dim, waver- 
ing to the eye ; often, indeed, mocking, or altogether 
eluding it. And when the hour of Colonel Vernon's 
return to town at last arrived, and Fanny and he were 
to bid each other an affectionate adieu, it was with 
renewed strength and hope — a widened horizon of light 
around them — and above, a clearer heaven of wisdom 
and of love. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 
Cecil's wedding-day. 

The marked improvement perceptible in Fanny's 
spirits after Colonel Vernon's visit, very soon embold- 
ened Cecil to press for the early completion of bis 
happiness; and Marian, inexpressibly relieved by the 
sight of her sister's dawning cheerfulness, no longer 
shrank from the possibility of being divided from her 
by three miles of space, or that bad weather or other 
causes might even prevent their meeting for the length 
of an entire day. 

There was, therefore, no need for much longer de- 
lay; the preparation of the heart having been long fully 
completed, everything else was easily enough arranged 
among them. Mrs. Beckford and her sister were for 
the present to remain at Westwood Park. These ladies 
were too happy in each other's society to think of ever 
again separating. 

A proposal had been made by Mrs. Beckford that 
she and Anne should now remove permanently to the 
Grange; but the idea of his mother's parting from him 
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— of her quitting a place so long her tranquil home — 
of himself losing the pleasure and comfort of her gentle 
daily and hourly interest and companionship — was so 
painful to Cecil's affectionate heart, that it could not be 
entertained by him for a moment; and Marian, who 
had long regarded her with feelings of respect and love, 
second only to those she bore towards her own dear 
parents, would have been equally unwilling to see 
lier go. 

This point was, therefore, easily settled. Cecil and 
Marian were both so dear to the ladies* hearts — there 
was so perfect an understanding among them all — that no 
entreaties or management, few words at all indeed, were 
necessary to set iihe question at rest for ever; to secure 
to "Westwood the continuance of that gentle presence 
which had so long helped to render it the happy resort 
txf the little society around it. All that was stipulated 
for by Mrs. Beckford was an immediate relief from the 
slight bustle and cares of arranging and well-ordering 
the household; that Marian should from the first take 
her own place as mistress of the house ; that she herself 
diould be allowed, without a day's delay, to slide down 
upon the easier cushion; and along with the insignifi- 
cance, to enjoy the full privileges and immunities of 
pleasant, respectable dowagerhood. 

Marian had always had a lively desire to see her 
mother's native country; and Cecil and she had long ago 
decided that their wedding tour should comprise the 
most picturesque parts of fair Scotland. As she had 
scarcely yet set her foot beyond the near neighbourhood 
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of Belton, however, it was proposed that they should 
first glance at London and the great university towns; 
and journeying easily northwards, visit the West and 
North Highlands, and look at Edinburgh in returning. 
More than twenty years had now elapsed since Mrs. 
Hervey had last seen her early home. Often had her 
heart yearned towards the rugged hills and lonely glens 
so dear to her memory; and when the Admiral one 
day, half in joke, proposed that they too should make 
a little holiday — that they should indulge Fanny and 
William with the smell of peat and heather, and a view 
from Arthur's Seat — the idea had a charm for them 
all ; brought the long absent colour so brightly over 
Fanny's marble-like cheeks, and made William's eyes 
sparkle so rapturously, that it could never be dismissed 
again; and it was soon quite a settled affair that the 
young bride and bridegroom should only precede them 
to the North by a month or six weeks, and that they 
should all meet in Edinburgh, and return home to- 
gether. 

The marriage took place on the 3rd of July, and was 
celebrated with all the eclat and rejoicings befitting so 
festive an occasion. 

Edmund performed the ceremony beautifiilly and im- 
pressively. An unusually strong feeling of confidence 
in the principles and affections of the youthful pair 
before him seemed to shine brightly and auspiciously 
in his countenance, as he guided their voices through 
the touching promises of the all-important ceremoniaL 
The prayers and blessings were firmly and distinctly 
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pronounced ; and throughout the whole service he never 
once permitted his eyes to wander from their faces. 

Fov the single glance he had ventured beyond them, 
as they advanced to the altar, had at once taught him the 
necessity of concentrating his mind upon his duty. It 
had shown him Fanny, pure and delicate as a lily, in 
her bridesmaid attire. It was the first time she had laid 
aside her black dress : and though she still looked thin, 
there was a soft light on her ever lovely countenance ; 
an expression of entire sympathy and interest in her 
sister, in the feeling of the day ; a forgetfulness, per- 
fect unconsciousness rather, of herself — ^the sweet, open 
animation of old times ; that went direct to poor 
Edmund's heart, and so violently increased its pulsation, 
that for one moment he forgot everything in the world 
except this heavenly vision which seemed to flash 
through his nerves and brain I 

Cecil — indeed Marian also — was so deservedly and 
imiversally popular, that their wedding-day was held as 
a holiday throughout the whole parish. The church 
was crowded with smiling, interested faces; neatly 
dressed young people strewed flowers on the path as they 
passed, and the village bells rang out their merriest peal. 

After the bride and bridegroom were gone, there 
was a large assemblage at Westwood Park, where 
the usual old-fashioned hospitality flowed out, in 
equally full measure, on all ranks. A small party of 
friends dined with Mrs. Beckford; the Admiral presided 
over the dinner given to the tenantry; and everybody 
appeared in the evening at the ball on the lawn, 
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which was gaily and heartily opened by Dr. Brown and 
Mrs. Rushbrook, for some time past the best of Mends. 

"Thank you kindly, Madam,*' said the Doctor, 
wiping liis forehead, as, somewhat out of breath, Mrs. 
Rushbrook took a seat, after going down half-a-dozi^i 
couples of the country-dance with him. " A capital 
partner you are, Mem, and no doubt of it. I dare say 
I myself might possibly have got through a foursome 
reel to * Money Musk,' or * Fight about the Fireside,' 
without much blundering; but as to aU this kind of 
work — this right and left, cross over opposite, and droBr 
circumbendibus — I confess, it would have been little 
easier to me than an Indian war-dance, without your 
guidin' hand. As it was, however, I'm thinkin' we 
got on middlin' welL" 

"To be sure, to be sure; as well as possible, Doctor," 
she said, laughing and fanning herself — " but I can a 
little out of breath, and no marvel I wonder when I 
danced as much before — not th^e twenty years, good ; 
but, on such an occasion as this, it was surely right to 
set the example." 

" Quite right. Madam : and only see how they are 
every one sliding and becking, precisely in your own. 
fashion. Well done indeed ! Though you had chosen 
the heartsomest of measures — say, * Rattlin' Roarin' 
Willie,' or ' I'll make ye be fain to follow me,' — instead 
of that theaveless triddle they're playin', I question if 
they would have taken to it more kindly than they're 
doin'; but habit's everything, I fency." The Doctor 
was at present in too good hnmour to quarrel witk 
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anybody or anything. After a minute, " There's Miss 
Teanie now," he cried in his brisk tones, *' the sweet 
(jreator! with her eyes glittering like two diamonds! 
Look ! if she does not glide out and in, back and fore, 
and round and round again, for all the world like an 
eel among the rashes ! Cunning enough she is; and yet 
Fm sure she's a dove without either gall or guile ! Ay, 
there she's nodding and smiling now! Do you see, 
Mem, how her cordial looks are heartening up that 
blate young farmer, Robert Smith? Ay, ay; that's 
right, Robin lad ! see how he is looking about him and 
holding himself straught, as if he were a man with the 
best of us ! One proud, thoughtless toss of her head, 
low, would have dumbfounded that puir chield alto- 
gether ! But he's well appointed with Miss Jeanie." 

'* I think so, I think so, my dear Doctor," said Mrs. 
Rushbrook, feeling all the value of the Doctor's rude 
approbation of Jane; *' I hope my children, one and all 
of them, know a vast deal better than either to look 
scomfiil, or feel anything but pleasure and high satis- 
&ction, when an opportunity occurs of showing respect 
to an excellent young man like Robert Smith !" 

But though this was quite true, it was far from being 
the whole truth of the matter. Jane's present sun- 
brijght looks — her light steps, which scarcely seemed to 
be supported by the solid ground beneath her feet, but 
were buoyant, and as if borne up by some invisible agency 
— ^had a far deeper cause than mere satisfaction at the 
opportunity of encouraging a shame-faced youth, how- 
ever modest and amiable. No doubt Robert Smith 
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was well appointed with her as a partner ; to whatever 
key her spirits had been pitched, her genial nature 
would always have been protection sufficient for such a 
one as he was. But throughout the whole of this day, 
the danger had been altogether on the side of over- 
complaisance. Just as she had been setting off for 
church in the morning, a letter was put into her hand 
from Captain Gordon, dated from Valetta. As usualy 
it was full of simple words, but breathing the very 
spirit of love from the depths of a true, warm heart; 
and it mentioned the probabiUty there now seemed of 
a much earUer period being put to his banishment from 
her, than in his most sanguine moments he had ever 
dared to hope for before. This letter had only been 
glanced at as yet, even by herself; there had been no 
opportunity for its full consideration — for lingering over 
the smallest word, and tasting the full sweetness of 
every afiectionate expression. Her mother did not 
know she had received it, and even dear Emily had had 
little more than a hint of its contents. But there it 
had lain throughout this thrice-blessed day, close to 
her heart, and increasing its movement almost to 
rapture; the difficulty had therefore been to bear her 
load of happiness — to rein in her smiles — and to pre- 
vent herself from cordially embracing every one who 
came near her ! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

the visit to EDINBURGH. 

The pleasure of a visit to Scotland was not found to 
have been overrated in anticipation by either of the 
travelling parties. 

Cecil's and Marian's happiness, indeed, scarcely ad- 
mitted of augmentation. Their mercurial spirits had 
no need of the further excitements of light mountain 
airs and a never-ending variety of new objects. But as 
they watched the sun setting in glorious gold and purple 
behind the Alplike granite peaks of Arran, or traversed 
its deep valleys — wild, solitary, and dark almost at 
noonday — their minds were elevated to wonder and 
adoration, and their young affections purified and solem- 
nized by the silent power and lonely grandeur of the 
scenes. 

The interest of the little tour to Fanny was of a 
different, but no less healthful character. 

Except in the course of the journey northwards — 
made leisurely, and in contempt of the doubtful luxury 
of railroads, but only zigzagged enough to afford the 
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young travellers a passing sight of York Minster, Dur- 
ham, and Ahiwick Castle — of the soft green hills of 
Yarrow, and Melrose with its neighbour the now silent 
but ever interesting Abbotsford — it was not the Ad- 
miraPs purpose at present to explore the grander scenes 
— the lake and mountain beauties of either country. 
Edinburgh was to be their chief object; and Edin- 
burgh, with its striking environs, would have been quite 
enough to satisfy Fanny's longings after the new and 
touching in scenery. 

In grandeur and picturesque effect, indeed, they even 
surpassed her expectations. But it waa in watching her 
mother's deep emotion as they approached her ^^ own 
romantic town;" as her eye, long subdued to the smiling 
tameness of an English landscape, cmce more traced the 
remarkable features so striking even to eyes daily and 
hourly familiar to it, — ^the broad and winding Forth, 
with its green islands and well-wooded shores; the 
noble outlines of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags; 
the Calton Hill,^ sprinkled with its beautiful monuments ; 
the long, jutting and angular piles of old Dunedin,. 
rising grand, irregular, almost chaotic, from the soft 
green of Holyrood to the rock-built citadel of ancient 
times, — that a new impulse was given to Fanny's 
spirits; and her own griefs were forgotten in the glowing 
interest, the entire sympathy, she experienced with her 
mother's feeUngs. 

The friends and connexions of Mrs. Hervey who 
still remained in Edinborgk were inmiediately sought 
out and visited by her. They were not very numerous; 
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and from her twenty years' absence, and the little inter- 
course which, after a short time, had been kept up 
between them, the meeting again with most of them 
was curious rather than pleasant — suggestive of philo- 
sophical reflections, rather than productive of the kind 
of interest to which she had often in imagination 
looked forward. Some had grown richer, and were 
vainglorious, or self-sufficient, or contemptuous; some, 
poorer, and were soured and narrow-minded — often 
bitterly sectarian ; and even the few exceptions, those 
she had still pleasure in being with, time had softened 
or mellowed — perhaps more fiiUy developed their better 
qualities, but had not the less changed them. In some 
way or other, each and all were essentially and entirely 
diflferent people from those she had left ! 

All this was somewhat trying to Mrs. Hervey, and 
Fanny could fully enter into her thoughtful sadness, as 
one painful revelation succeeded to another. But, quick 
in her perception of the good and true in character and 
temper, while ever ready to listen and sympathise, 
Fanny was often able, by mild extenuating suggestions, 
to excite a better hope — or at least, in some degree, to 
soften her mother's disappointment. 

One pleasure the whole family enjoyed without a 
drawback, and that was, looking at the quaint old 
houses and churches, the odd gable-ends and narrow 
closes everywhere abounding, with which history has 
associated some interesting name or deed of renown; 
and, especially, accompanjring Mrs. Hervey to every 
well-remembered spot— every street and house once 
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hallowed to lier by the presence of those she had loved 
and lost — every familiar walk of her youth, and haunt 
of her childish days; and the lively interest her recol- 
lections and allusions to past times awoke in them all, 
seemed to draw them even closer together within the 
sweet and enduring bond of family affection. 

A visit of a character totally different to those men- 
tioned above, was paid by the Hervey family on the day 
they arrived in Edinburgh. It was to Arabella — Mrs. 
Bruce. They found her in lodgings in the west end of 
Princes Street. She looked pale, and thinner than when 
she had left them ; and as she had not heard of their 
arrival, nor in any way made herself up for the inter- 
view, she was for a few moments thrown out of her usual 
stronghold of formal self-complacency. The unex- 
pected sight of faces so familiar, and so intimately asso- 
ciated with the interestsof her whole past life, startled even 
Arabella into something like a natural state of feeling — 
her voice faltered and the tears rushed into her eyes; but 
the emotion seemed as unwelcome as it was unusual to 
her, and she lost no time in shaking it off— in drawing 
up her head, flattening her shoulders, and in every way 
reassuming her self-possessed and most artificial deport- 
ment. 

" I don't know why I should have been so much 
taken by surprise, either," she said, completing her 
readjustment by hemming her voice clear, and turning 
round into their proper places the little heart-shaped 
padlocks of her handsome pebble bracelets; *' for Cecil's 
letter from Inverness, which I received only yesterday, 
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mentioned their intention of coming to Edinburgh 
next week, and also the probability of your being here 
before them. Well, it is really very charming to see 
you all again, and looking so well, too ! Dear Fanny 
seems to have entirely recovered her healthy bloom." 

" She has grown as strong and as brown as a gipsy 
since we left home," said her father, looking affec- 
tionately at her. ** I like to see her a httle weather- 
beaten and sunburnt; it is the right traveller's look." 

" I hope you are delighted with Edinburgh, Ara- 
bella," said Fanny, with vivacity. " I feel quite ex- 
cited by the first sight of so much beauty and grandeur. 
Of course this tete-exalte fit will be apt to go off with 
familiarity, but at present I am in the very seventh 
heaven of admiration and surprise! How well you 
have chosen your street, with only beautiful gardens 
between you and the Castle ! You will never weary 
looking out of the window !" 

Of course Arabella was quite orthodox in her admi- 
ration of Edinburgh, and, after a very few inquiries 
about their mutual friends, was soon in a full flow of 
talk concerning its agremens as a place of residence — 
its airiness, its many pretty walks and drives, its plea- 
sant society. '* In their own corps, indeed, they were 
quite an agreeable little circle. The Colonel's wife — 
an English baronet's daughter — was a charming person. 
The Admiral might perhaps recollect having seen her 
last year, at the Goodwood race-ball, — a delicate-looking, 
perfectly ladylike woman with two rather pretty young 
girls, her daughters; ^nd there were sons and nephews 
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innumerable, — all in the regiment, quite a host of them- 
eelves,'* and most sociable Arabella had found them. 
Indeed, she believed they had all rather taken a iancy 
to her, which of course was flattering ; and never seemed 
to think any of their little reunions complete, unless 
she consented to make one of the party. As to gaiety 
in general, there was only too much; the Edin- 
burgh people were so frank and pleasant— so genuinely 
hospitable I And their position, the Major's position, 
seemed to be quite passport sufficient into the best 
society of the town, — of those who either fived con- 
stantly in town, or came there for the winter. In the 
winter the Major and she had been qmiejfeies — invited 
to many fine dinner parties $ and all through the spring 
if they had chosen, need scarcely have spent a single 
evening at home : but the Major disliked evening par- 
ties, and Arabella could not always find courage to go 
alone. 

She was quite herself again, and was rambling blandly 
on in her old fadiion when the Major came in. He was 
direct from his club, having just finished the losing of 
two keenly-contested games at billiards ; and before he 
had made his appearance might be distinctly heard 
through the open windows of the sitting room, in loud 
harsh tones venting his superabundant ill-humour on 
two wretched-looking little imps of boys, who had 
followed him along a whole divirion of the etreet, 
whiningly begging in every possible variety of key; 
and who showed plainly, by the roguish smile and wink 
they exchanged as at last they scampered ofF, that th^ 
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liad not kept up the game so long without the pleasant 
conviction of having at least well plagued the hard 
braw Major they had so little hope of touching in any 
more profitable way. 

StiU^ muttering threats aiid vowing vengeance and 
the police against the ofiending little reptiles, the Major 
walked heavily up-stairs, and entered the room with a 
face so ridiculously irate for the occasion, that WilUam, 
who from his station at the window had witnessed the 
littie scene, had his good breeding severely tried in not 
at once bursting out into laughter. 

At sight of the strangers, however, the Major imme- 
diately cleared his looks, and was soon most civil, and 
even^ hospitable. 

But neither on this nor on any other of the numerous 
occasions on which the famiHes met together during 
the Herveys' and Beckfords' stay in Edinburgh — ^nay, 
more than that, never in the remaining course of his 
life — was there any return on the Major's part to the 
languishing and florid style of manners, with the help 
of which he had so successfully made his suit to Ara- 
bella. Like a flimsy masquing dress, troublesomely 
fine to the wearer, it had evidently been adopted for 
one occasion only; and having barely kept together 
Icmg enough to serve the turn, had been immediately 
and joyfully thrown aside and trodden under foot for 
ever. 

And poor Arabella, whose vanity had led her into 

the bad taste of preferring such frothy unsubstantialities 
to wholesome homely food, had most unexpectedly 
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found the supply suddenly and relentlessly cut off; and 
instead of the spicy cakes and thrice-sugared dainties, 
to a long course of which she had complacently looked 
forward, saw herself reduced to the necessity of nourish- 
ing her heart as she best might with such really hard 
fare as the cold kindness and wwtender mercies of a 
selfish, dissipated, thorough-going man of the world. 

Nor had she found the Major's account of his outward 
circumstances much more veritable than his pretended 
passion for herself. 

His boasted estate, Balmallochly (called in the neigh- 
bourhood Bauchlie), to which she had sentimentally 
looked forward as a covert from the glare of the sun, 
a refreshing-place from too much gaiety, proved to be 
nothing better than a considerable extent of bog and 
moor, here and there diversified by patch-like, half- 
leclaimed fields, on which, in the finest of seasons, a 
very meagre crop of oats might be seen ripening 
towards the end of November. 

This delectable possession had been for the last hun- 
dred years strictly entailed on the heirs male of the 
Bruce family, and reminded one exactly of a place 
about which a St. Andrew's professor rather wittily re- 
marked as he passed it, that *' Bareacres had need to 
have had a laird entailed upon it, otherwise no mortal 
man would ever have kept possession of it !" And its 
mansion-house, as the Major' magnificently termed it, 
was in strict keeping with the ground — unsheltered, 
dull, and dismal as 

" A stone couched on the bald top of an eminence.** 
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Its natural deformities had been still further augmented 
from its having been, for the last few years, rented (at 
the suitable sum of 10/. a year) by Mrs. M'Quarie, the 
Major's only sister, the widow of a neighbouring 
clergyman; the elephantine gambols of whose four un- 
ruly sons, the tyrants of the parish school, had almost 
deprived it of the semblance of a human habitation. 

The whole afl&.ir was an entire failure — the man and 
his belongings; and that Arabella was now able, as she 
did, to maintain her usual looks of tranquil complacency, 
was due chiefly to her indomitable pride, and something 
also to her having had time to accustom her mind to 
the disappointment. A hard enough struggle it had 
been at the first. She had tried bitter words, which 
had exasperated him ; dignified remonstrances, which he 
had only sneered at; abundance of sighs and tears, 
which had fallen upon his hard heart as fruitlessly as' 
the dews of heaven upon a stone. Every appeal, 
in short, seemed only to call more formidably out the 
t/wgentleness, the utter selfishness, of his whole hard 
nature. His time was spent in playing whist or 
biUiards, or in convivial meetings with his friends; 
and his money grudged and hoarded, that it might be 
lavished on his own private pleasures. 

It was quite true that Arabella found his station in 
the army a passport into society, and that she herself 
had rather been courted by the regimental circle. 
But unless perfectly secure of finding an unlimited 
supply of good wine, and a better dinner than his club 
aflforded, the Major invariably preferred dining there, 
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to accompanying his wife to the parties to wUch they 
were invited. 

It was a wretched business altogether, and for a time 
Arabella moped and was miserable. But after all, it 
was her pride that was wounded, rather than her better 
affections; and it was of too healthy a character not to 
heal up again easily, and come to her assistance. 

Once more therefore she plucked up spirit. She 
frequented the society which had the good taste to 
appreciate her merits; resumed her smiles, dressed well, 
danced much, and by letting the Major entirely alone, 
took the only plan for making the best of the bad 
lot she had chosen. 

But a much less degree of penetration than that 
possessed by her English friends would have sufficed 
to discover, that, with all her boasted gaieties, poor 
Arabella was far from gay, and that among her many 
intimates, her "hosts" and ^* circles," she did not 
possess the luxury of a single friend ! 

It was near the end of September before the travel- 
lers could determine to set their faces homewards; and 
even then many objects of interest were left to be seen 
on some future occasion. 

Cecil and his bride had been almost three months 
absent, and the Herveys for more than half that time. 
The ladies at Westwood Park had become very impa- 
tient; and the Vicarage people not the less so, that they 
had not the same right to express it. 

It had been altogether a delightful tour — in every 
respect most highly favoured, by suitable companion- 
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ship and unusually propitious weather; every day as it 
came offering "with one hand a variety of pleasurable 
and interesting objects, and with the other a full 
measure of the power of enjoyment; a succession of 
fair prospects, of which the last was the fairest — the 
happy home awaiting them at the end, and the pleasure 
of pleasures, the meeting again with the kind friends 
there. 

It was indeed a happy return to them all. Cecil 
thought Marian looked lovelier than ever, as she blush- 
ingly received the heartfelt welcomings and gentle 
caresses of his mother and aunt, and gracefully allowed 
herself to be at once installed mistress of his house, as 
she had so long been of his heart; and though there 
was no one to await the Herveys' arrival at the cottage, 
except the joyful domestics, the approach of their car- 
riage by the little avenue was eagerly watched for from 
the Vicarage windows, and a very short time allowed 
to elapse before the whole Eushbrook family had walked 
over to congratulate themselves, and offer the travellers 
a thousand sincere and hearty welcomes. 

And much, indeed, was there to be talked of on both 
sides — matters too slight, perhaps, to be fully discussed 
in writing, and yet of lively enough interest in all their 
spoken details. Fanny had to hear a great deal from 
Edmund concerning the progress of their new school, 
and of one or two sick people she had recommended to 
his particular care; and to walk with him through the 
shrubbery and garden, and acknowledge how well he 
had executed some little changes and new arrangements 

u2 
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of walk or bower she had planned, and left liim to see 
performed during her absence; and which had been 
doubly blest to him — as a delightful occupation then, 
and as now drawing forth thanks and praises^ and the 
sweet animated looks on which he could have fed for 
ever ! 

The Vicar, in his tranquil way, was truly happy to 
see his favourite neighbours safe at home again, and 
was (juietly and inteUigently interested in their travels* 
history. Emily and Jane, radiant with smiles, were 
ready to listen even to William's youthful chatter con- 
cerning the wonders he had seen; and Mrs. Rushbrook, 
overflowing with joy and enthusiastic protestations, 
asked innumerable questions, but was far too much 
excited to listen to a word of all that was said in 
reply. 

** And then, after all that has come and gone, my 
dearest Mrs. Hervey," as she whispered in departing, 
** to see that precious Fanny, looking almost like her 
sweet radiant young self again! it seems too much 
happiness! — and to think of dearest Captain Gordon 
still talking quite confidently of being with us early in 
spring, and altogether! No heavy looks and listless 
ways in that quarter now" (nodding and smiling at 
Jane); ** no, no; nothing is now thought of but pleasant 
study and laudable self-improvement, and delightful 
looking-forward. But isn't it like a dream to look 
back?" 

And often and often did Fanny, locked up in the 
love of so afiectionate and dear, a circle, wonder whether 
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the dreadful passages of her life, upon which she looked 
shudderingly back, were not indeed a painful dream? — 
So fenced in, so tenderly protected did she seem from 
the possibility of such imwonted suffering as that which 
had been her portion ! But where is the refuge, — who 
has ever yet found the sanctuary, where human passions 
reach not — to which suflfering and sorrow are denied 
all access? Like " that path which no fowl knoweth, 
and which the vulture's eye hath not seen, it is not to 
be found in the land of the living." Happy they who 
can lay out their dry roots by the waters, and watch for 
the dews of the night on their branches; " who, making 
no more mention of coral or of pearls," are content to 
seek peace and safety where alone they may be found — 
in faith and in virtuous exertion. 

But though the buoyant spirit of hope, that "joy 
that cometh in the morning," had not yet returned to 
brighten Fanny's young life, the winter after the visit 
io Scotland was spent by her, and by all the three 
families, much more cheerfully than the preceding one 
had been. An easy, pleasant intercourse was constantly 
going on among- them. Marian's happiness seemed 
complete. Jane was every day in joyful expectation of 
hearing of Captain Gordon's arrival in England; and 
Fanny had, in many respects, returned to her usual 
habits of life. 

Music seemed to be more intimately associated in her 
mind with the Vernon family than any other of her 
former pleasures and occupations, and she had never yet 
been able to play or sing without a, return of painful 
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agitation; but she walked out and gardened a great 
deal, and read and drew as usual. 

She was the more thrown on the companionship of 
the Vicarage young people, that William had gone to 
college soon after his return from Scotland; and they 
were all her most willing attendants. However much 
Edmund might be otherwise occupied — and he never 
neglected either study or business — ^he had always time 
enough to spare for the especial heart- work of a daily 
visit to Belton, — for a walk with Fanny, or, if the 
weather were unfavourable, for an hour or two's reading 
with her of some pleasant book, generally of his own 
selection. 

These little studies were of great use to Fanny. Her 
taste in literature had always been delicate ai^d correct, 
and she had both aptitude and the power of attention ; 
but her judgment wanted strengthening — ^her mind, 
clearing up and steadying; and a more able preceptor, 
or one who had her truest interests more deeply at heart 
than poor Edmund, she certainly could not have had. 

But, alas ! the occupation was too delightful to him — 
far too exciting to his feelings to be safe and healthful 
either for body or mind. 

" The stir of heart— the maladj," 

was not long in showing its outward and visible signs in 
thin and pale looks and in long fits of absence ; and when, 
early in April, Mr. Middleton, a college friend of his, 
who had just been appointed to a living in Cambridge- 
shire, and was going to be married, wrote to beg he 
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would come to perform the important ceremony, and 
afterwards officiate for him for a couple of Sundays, 
there was a general voice in favour of his accepting the 
invitation. His mother and sisters were urgent for him 
to go; the Vicar, who had for some time past been 
looking anxiously at the change in his son's appear- 
ance, immediately professed himself able and willing 
to undertake all the clerical duties again, for once and 
away; and Edmund felt only too deeply the propriety 
and necessity of tearing himself away for a time. 

He had not been very many days gone before Fanny 
began to be aware, by her own listlessness and increased 
depression of feeling, how very valuable Edmund's sup- 
port and companionship had lately become to her. Like 
many people under the shock of a dreadful severance, 
she had been quite unconscious of the amount of com- 
fort she was drawing from the dear ties still remaining, 
till threatened with their removal also. 

The extreme delicacy and carefulness with which 
poor Edmund had guarded against alarming her out of 
her easy intercourse with him, by the utterance of a 
single word or look expressive of the passion which was 
consuming his heart — a restraint, the longer continuance 
of which had at last proved too hard for his human 
nature — had altogether blinded her to the position in 
which they now actually stood towards each other. She 
knew, indeed, that he had once loved her — too well, 
perhaps, for his own tranquillity of mind — and that he 
still loved her dearly, tenderly. But absorbed in her 
own grief, and deceived by his outward calmness, she 
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had gradually slidden into the idea that his feelings 
towards her were those of an affectionate brother, rather 
than of a lover; and resting on this, and every day 
more and more grateful to him for his gentle, winning 
cares, she had been, quite imperceptibly to herself, 
loving and leaning on him in return, to an extent that, 
now that the prop was withdrawn, her tottering steps 
made startlingly manifest to her ! 

How was it all, then? she asked herself, as, solitary 
and unhappy, she walked quickly up and down in the 
little walks of the garden. Could it be possible that 
Edmund and she had quite ^hanged their relation to 
one another? Now that he was feeling towards her 
only as a kind brother, had she actually begun to love 
him as he had once loved her? , No, no, no— a thousand 
times no ! How thankful rather ought she to feel that 
he had no warmer sentiment towards her, for she could 
never, never return it. It would be sacrilege in her 
ever to dream of loving again — ^to have any enjoyment 
more on the face of the earth: the world was quite 
over for her! Then what was the new unhappiness? 
Merely that she was confounded — ^taken by surprise; 
shocked at her own exceeding weakness — her proneness 
to seek earthly refuges ; to catch at the friendship and 
support of human beings who might happen to be 
stronger and better than herself. Henceforward it 
should be altogether otherwise — the warning would be 
thankfully taken; — ^henceforward she would rely only 
on herself, and on her God. He would surely, surely, 
strengthen her too jfeeble exertions ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

About a fortnight after Edmund was gone, came 
the joyful news of Captain Gordon's safe arrival. He 
wrote from Chatham, where he was over head and ears 
in the delightful business of giving up his charge ; and 
expected to reach home^ as he now called the spot 
which contained Jane, in the course of the following 
Thursday. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe Jane's feel- 
ings on the receipt of his letter; and even Fanny was 
once more in a state bordering upon joyful excitement. 

Wednesday was the last day of April, and late in 
the evening, when the family at Belton were about to 
retire for the night, came a loud knock at the house- 
door, which every body at once recognised as Uncle 
George's knock; and accordingly in a moment after- 
wards he was in the room, cordially embracing them 
all, and looking well and handsome, and in most tri- 
umphant spirits at having finished his business six hours 
earlier than could possibly haVe been anticipated, which 
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had enabled him, he said, to reach Belton full twelve 
mortal hours sooner than he had expected to do when 
he wrote ! 

He was slightly damped, however, at hearing it at 
once unanimously voted impossible that he could dis- 
turb the sober Vicarage at this late hour by the surprise 
of his unexpected arrival; and after some hours of de- 
lightful talk over the past and future, now and then 
qualified by a grave, changed look from dearest Fanny, 
which sent a pang to his kind heart, he was prevailed 
on to go to bed and wait patiently for the morrow. 

It will easily be anticipated that a very early hour 
next morning sent Uncle George on his rapid way to 
the often-dreamed-of Vicarage; and also that his arrival 
there was hailed with all the warmth and delight befit- 
ting so joyous and much-longed-for event. 

It was a soft, lovely May morning. After an un- 
usually cold, late April, a few warm days at the end 
had brought out the leaves and gay spring flowers in a 
flush of beauty — of undimmed, gem-like splendour, al- 
most too dazzling to the eyes. It seemed as if Summer 
had been suddenly bom into the world — 

** Not as in northern climes obscorelj bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of liying light" 

Fanny was early in her garden, weeding and admir- 
ing it. Her father was busy with his usual forenoon 
occupation, reading the Times newspaper aloud to her 
mother. Uncle George, happy at the Vicarage. The 
little terrace, on which she alternately worked and 
rested to gaze around her, was prettily divided from 
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the main grounds by an espaliered screen of rose trees, 
and was considered particularly as " Fanny's garden." 
It had been more than usually attended to this year. 
Edmund had made it his favourite work-place, and had 
often watched with her in vain for the late springing 
of the bulb-roots they had planted together. 

Now it was one glory of blue and lilac and straw- 
colour — of delicious violets and bright-eyed polyan- 
thuses — stiff but dainty-sweet auriculas — primroses 
double and single — hyacinths of most delicate scent; 
and not a weed to mar their orderly beauty ! 

Fanny's spirits rose as she looked around her. How 
much she wished that Edmund could have seen these 
enchanting creatures now! but, alas! long before he 
came home their fresh bloom must be quite gone ! 

From the terrace, which had only a low railing and 
little running stream between it and the higher grounds 
of the neighbourhood, she could just see the house of 
dear respectable Westwood Park, as it stood surrounded 
by its fine woods, now varied with every imaginable tint 
of delicate green ; and her heart swelled with pleasure 
and pride as she thought of its happy and beloved mis- 
tress, her darling sister Marian ! 

The Vicarage, which stood lower down and very 
much nearer, was also full in view; and in the meadow 
at the back of the house, she could actually see — yes ! 
it was they — her uncle and dear Jane as they 
walked together on the grassy slope, just inside the 
hedgerow I " Now they are standing still and talking 
earnestly I and now they have sat down on the honey- 
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suckle seat in the comer I" She was much excited. Her 
eyes filled with tears of tenderness and sympathy. 
Snatches of Edmund's favourite poem, the *^ glorious 
and immortal ode" of Wordsworth, beginning, 

** There was a time when meadow, groYe, and stream," 

came crowding into her memory. Without consider- 
ing the vast depths of meaning in the whole poem, 
scattered lines seemed to sound in her ears. The 
scenes and images of the poet's song seemed to spring 
into life and reality before her eyes. Everything she 
looked upon was keeping holiday with the heart of 
May. The birds were singing their joyous songs — ^now 
in lengthened trills and varied cadences, and now 

" A thousand notes seemed blended into one." 

Then came " the dark spot — the shadow of herself," 

" But there's a tree of many one 
A single field which I have looked upon: 
Both of them speak of something that is gone; 

The pansy at my feet 

Both the same tale repeat. 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream?" . 

But soon the cloud had again passed away. 

" Oh evil day if I were sullen. 
While the earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning.** 

She saw the children, as ** in a thousand valleys far 
and wide" they gathered fresh flowers. She felt " a 
presence that was not to be put by," of love, of bene- 
ficence, of eternal goodness and truth; and, " no longer 
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with her blessedness at strife," she wept sweet tears, 
and in spirit joined in that choral symphony, 

" The song of thanks and praise" 

which seemed to be rising everywhere around her. 

As with eyes cast down, their long silken lashes still 
heavy with tears, Fanny sat wrapt and absorbed in 
these thoughts and feelings, she had no idea that any 
one had entered by the leafy doorway at the further 
end of the terrace, till, startled by a footstep close to 
her on the turf-walk, she suddenly looked up and saw 
Edmund. 

*' Edmund!" she cried, affectionately, joyfully, but 
in utter surprise. 

" Dear Fanny! how are you?" he said, pressing the 
hand she offered; the delightful emotion shown at his 
appearance going straight to his heart, and bringing a 
glow into his eyes, under which hers immediately fell 
in confusion. 

** I had not the least expectation of seeing you to- 
day," she said, soon rallying. 

He smiled. 

** Nor any one else, I dare say. I arrived last night 
much about the time your uncle did, though, of course, 
from another direction.^^ 

" How very strange !" she said. '* Nothing but plea- 
sant surprises on all hands." Then, after a little pause, 
** But what has brought you home so long before the 
time you spoke of ?" 
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**Ah! everybody asks me that ! Nobody ever thinks 
of putting such a question to Gordon T' 

Fanny kughed. " Of course not; his case is so very 
different." 

*' Very different, indeed !" with a slight sigh. 

^' I mean, you have been so short a time gone ; and 
then^ you know, you went for your own recreation, and 
to oblige your friend, and so forth." 

'' I submit/* he said, laughing rather consciously. 
'* I agree, at once, that we had entirely different views 
in going; but I imagine the same cause may be said to 
have hurried us both back — extreme home-sickness." 

"Was that really your case?' she asked, blushing 
slightly. Then, after a moment, " Well, I am sure we 
have missed you enough, Edmund. Even this very day 
I have been wishing for you. I am so glad you have 
come in time to see our little paradise in its first lustre 
of freshness ! A single shower might have dimmed it 
— would certainly have robbed the auriculas of their 
lovely bloom. Only look at them ! — how bright, and 
quaint, and dainty! Are they not exactly lik# the 
powdered and perfumed belles and beaucc that would 
adorn some festival of the olden times? Tell me if 
you ever saw such perfection of cultivated beauty?* 

" No, never," he slowly said; his eye wandering 
vacantly round in the direction she indicated — his mind 
revolving quite other thoughts. 

Edmund had not found, as he had faintly hoped he 
ynight, in change of scene and circumstance, any salutary 
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distraction of tKe mind from the image which inces- 
santly haunted it. 

Nor had the intercourse he had enjoyed with his 
friend — helping him in his interesting little domestic 
arrangements, and reading in his every word and look 
his ease of heart and delightful anticipations — in any 
way reconciled him to his own situation and prospects. 

But after his friend was gone, and full opportunity 
and time were left him for solitary meditation and 
strict self-examination, he was not long in coming to a 
right conviction, at least, of what it was now his duty 
to do. 

As a man — as a Christian pastor, accountable to his 
great Master, not only for the faithful discharge of his 
duty to those under his care, but also for the right and 
fitting employment of his every thought — ^he must 
exert himself; he must immediately, and by some 
vigorous effort, disengage himself from the highly 
perilous circumstances in which he now stood! He 
must no longer live as he had been lately living — ^no 
longer sit day after day by Fanny's side, looking into 
her sweet eyes, touching her hand, mingling his breath 
with hers, and yet make no intimation to her of his 
ardent feelings towards her. It was destroying him. 
It was as if he were receiving the healthful beams of 
the sun through the lens of a burning glass, or with his 
own hands heaping pile after pile of fuel on a fire the 
flames of which were already consuming him ! 

His earthly a&ctions must have vent. Those natural 
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movements of the human heart — which ought only to 
be checked if inordinate, or when their gratification 
would seem to threaten some infraction of the sacred 
laws of God — must either be calmed into peace, and 
soothed by gentle nourishment, or absolutely extin- 
guished within his bosom for ever ! 

The war, the tumult of feelings within, must be 
brought to an end ! 

The ideal of his life shone ever more brightly before 
his eyes. Entire possession of the beloved one — con- 
stant and sweet communion with that clear intellect 
and pure heart — to walk hand in hand with her through 
the varied interests of life, cheering each other on 
amidst its perplexities and hindrances — ever encour- 
aging one another to new efforts in virtue, to higher 
elevation of sentiment, till, 

'* Taught \}j a noble yearning to ascend, 
Seeking a higher object/' 

heaven should have begun long before earth had 
passed away ! He looked *^ on this picture and on this;" 
and he resolved to break through the spell by which 
he had been bound — to be no longer the unworthy 
thrall of his own feebleness, his doubts and timid 
apprehensions: he would know his fate, and abide by 
it ; he would open his whole heart to her : and if she 
could not listen to his plea of deep and earnest love, 
of life-long devotion — ^if she could feel no stirring of 
the heart towards him — ^he would then leave her; it 
would be his duty to fly, to keep distant from home 
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for a time, till he had schooled his heart, and taught 
his rebel feelings that he would be their master ! 

And having thus resolved^ he lost no time in putting 
his determination into execution. He curtailed the 
present useless and self-imposed banishment ; and the 
lightening of spirit he experienced in turning bis face 
homewards was fondly accepted by him as a token for 
good. 

And now that he had come, that he had seen her 
beloved face again^ the reception he was meeting with, 
so much sweeter and kinder than any he had dared to 
picture to himself — ah I it was almost intoxicating to 
him; and, moved and excited, he suddenly took the 
resolution to put it instantly to the touch, to gain or 
lose all ! 

Fanny was thinking Edmund strangely absent and 
laconic. He scarcely seemed to care about the pretty 
flowers, after all ! — or, perhaps, something was the matter 
with him. 

" Come," she said, sitting down on the rustic seat, 
" you haven't told me a single word of news yet. I 
must have a true and very particular history of your fine 
hymeneals. Were you pleased with your friend^s bride, 
Edmund?' 

With an immediate eflbrt to command himself, he sat 
down by her. 

** yery much with what I saw of her, but that was 
very little— only once before the important veil was 
thrown over her, and then I could not quite manage to 

VOL. II. X 
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recogniie her from her sisters. After that, you know, 
there is generally too much agitation going, to allow 
one to form any just estimate either of appearance or 
character. But the sisters, whom I saw frequently 
afteswards, are both of .tiiem fine-looking, pleasant girls; 
and there. is a great resemblance among them all, as I 
could see at a glance." 

Fanny was silent for a moment. She was thinking 
whether there was not some indescribable little change 
iniEdmund— some slight restraint in his voice and look 
towards herself, ever after his first salutation; and if so, 
whether these handsome sisters had anything to do with 
it . She could not believe it ! She glanced anxiously 
at him, and saw he looked very- pale. 

" I hope your little tour has done you good, Edmund ?" 
she saidy very gently. ^^ Emily and Jane have been 
making ns feel anxious about you since you went away. 
They fancied you were looking thin and delicate, and 
reaUy in want of change of air." 

He smiled faintly^.and, growing still paler, 
, ^* I 'Cannot boast much, Fanny," he said, in^ a low 
voice,>and still without looking at her; ^^ I am afraid 
the malady wilii which they — perhaps too rightly — 
suspect me of being afflicted, was not very likely to be 
removed by the sight of my friend Middletoh's tri- 
umphant happiness; and yet," sighing deeply, " I am 
sure I never for one moment wished it less !" » 

Fanny felt a strange trouble coming over her heart. 
She trembled^ and grew almost as pale as himself. 
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*' What do you mean, Edmund?" she said faintly. 
** You are not really ill, are you?" 

" Ah! Fanny/' he said tenderly, and turning his 
glowing eyes full* upon her, *' do you really ask me 
what I ail? Dare I then tell you the nature of the pain 
I am sufiering? I love you, Fanny ! too well — too pas^ 
sionately for my own peace and well-being ; and I can 
no longer live near you without telling you of it — 
without the hope of some return to my love. Speak 
to me, Fanny !" he continued more vehemently; " say 
that you hate me, that you utterly despise my love, 
that you banish me from your presence for ever— or 
tell me that the devotion of my whole life has touched 
you, that you have at last some movement of the heart 
towards me !" 

Fanny's tears were falling fast, but she laid her hand 
soothingly upon his. 

" Hush, Edmund!" she softly said; " do not speak 
to me in that way; it pains me inexpressibly. You, 
surely, cannot believe me so impenetrable? — ^indeed you 
little know, you little imagine, how unhappy even your 
short absence has been making me. Could I avoid 
being deeply touched with all your goodness — with all 
the love you have so long shown me? Do you think 
that I do not feel the full value of a heart like yours? 
Yes, more than I can ever express to you. If you will 
only give me time, Edmund — if you will wait — till I 
feel stronger — ^more worthy of you — I—" She 
stopped, her brow crimson. 
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** Ah, Fanny!" he joyfully cried, pressing the hand 
he held to his lips and heart; ^' what blessed words 
are these ! they will give a new and sweet impulse to 
my life I — the fond dream of my youth^ the earnest 
desire of my manhood, will yet be realised. God bless 
you, my beloved one !" 



TH£ END. 
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